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PEEFAOE. 



nPHE author trusts, that this work embodies the results of 
philological research during the last twenty years, as far 
as it concerns German. Advance has certainly been made in 
the study of Phonology, of Accent, of Phonetics, and even in 
Syntax. This advance is largely due to improved methods of 
investigation. Our views of language in general have changed, 
certainly our views of the living languaged, the study of which^ 
it would seem, is gradually being looked upon as a science and 
as worthy of serious pursuit 

From the works of Osthofl^ Sievers, Paul, Eluge, Braune, 
and Sweet I have appropriated most of the new results and 
methods, which are accepted and popularized only too slowly. 
I have added a list of the books which have been of special 
help to me and which I consider absolutely necessary for a 
thorough study of Qerman. Perhaps I should also have 
mentioned for Syntax: The fourth volume of Orimm^s large 
grammar ; VemcUeken^s deutsche Syntax^ and the Syntax in 
£lals^8 and Krause^s grammars. 

Because the grammar contains no exercises, and because 
the illustrative sentences taken from the classics are not, as a 
rule, translated, it should not be inferred that it is intended 
only for advanced students of German. On account of the 
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strict separation of Accidence and Syntax, it is hoped that 
the grammar can be used in the beginning classes of prepara- 
tory schools. 

The grammar was. first announced as being prepared by 
Professor J. M. Hart, of the University of Cincinnati, and 
myself, but unfortunately for myself Prof. Hart's interest and 
labors became centred more and more in English work and 
he found himself obliged to withdraw from the undertaking 
at an early date. I have nevertheless not been deprived of 
his valuable counsel and suggestions, for which I herewith 
express my thanks. 

I am moreover specially indebted to my colleague Professor 
G. P. Bristol, who has most faithfully read proof with me, has 
tried to Anglicize my unidiomatic English and has so fre- 
quently suggested changes and additions which were always 
improvements. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N, T., August, 1884. 
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ACCIDENCE. 



THE GERMAN ALPHABET. 
1—2. 

CkJnnan type. German script. 5aine. German type. German script. Kame. 

21 a ^ 
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SB ^^ 
(S c •^ » 



a c 

^ f <2/^ 
5- t 




<^' 




// 



ah 
bay 

tsay 

day 

(b)ay 

ef 




jot 
kah 
S I 5^^ el 

2ftm M^^/^ 



em 



9? n 
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O q 

31 V 
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®f«^ "Sy^yS 



% t 



35 ») ^ 



3 3 




// ah-umlaut 
^^^ — (h)ai(r) 



2le SSa 

UC ii U ^ ^/*-« .^r oo-umlaut 



// 



SIu 




t^ 



<^ „ <y au-umlaut 
(=oi) 



/ 
^ 



en 

oh 

pay 

koo 

air 

68 

tay 
(t)oo 
fou(l) 
vay 

IX 

ipsilon 
tset 




tsay-hah 
tsay-kah 



es-tsay-hah 
(=8h) 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

The German sounds are here only very inaccurately represented bj 
English words and letters. A full analysis is found in the second part^ 
p. 160. The following description, with a few key- words, will sulBce for 
the beginner ; but it is meant to be only a popular description. As soon 
as the student begins to read, be ought to study Part II., p. 160-174 - 

3. a as in 'Eng. father: SSater, Slal, S^^L a, not in Ei^j^ 
but similar to Scotch a as in Sc hand, land: IRunn, SottD, 

4. i = Eng. 6, but surd ( = p) at tho end of words: ©uJe, 
ipaube, Dic6, iauh. 

5. r, il = Eng. k : Earl, Sadfe, ©ader. 

6. i^, not in Eng., but in Scotch as in lock. A single gattniy 
sound. Two kinds : 1. Palatal (forward) after palatal voweli^ 
after t, i, b, ii, S, el, m, and in the suflSx :f6>cn, e,g,y ic6, 335a(!^ter, 
^til, miijtt, tnij, ©eritcbt, tveid), ilRat^en, ^kma^en. 2. Back- 
guttural after the other vowels, a, o, tt, an, e. g., ac^, ^a^, iodf, 
S3u^, 8au^ (bctrog in N. G.). In S^arfrci'tag and in foreigi 
words = k: fe^ara'fter, 6^or; also like \6i in foreign words: 
(E^ampa'gner, (^angie'ren, (E^ance« 

7. b = Eng. d, but surd (= /) finally: tu, toil, Sab, Tub* 

8. e^ long, similar to Eng. a, ay, as in pay, pate, rate ; shorli 
like Eng. S, as in met, e: flc^n, Scet, »ert; e: rcd^t, SCette. 

9. f = Eng./; l^ojfeit, $afcn, fu^ren, glagge. 

10. g = Eng. g, but surd (=^) finally: fllau6cn, plagm^ 
graben ; but Sag, 3ug, fragte, trug, Salg. 

11. 1^ = Eng. ^ if it stands initially : ipunt), ^ofe, ^a{c 
After a vowel and after a t it is silent : jle^n, fe^(e)tt, fa^, t^im 
Sljat, S^al. See the dropping of i^, p. 159. 

12. t similar to Eng. i : Un, ftnte, Bringe. 

I or ic = Eng. ee in fear: loier, flcgcn, mir, tir, 39^; 8i6er* 
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13. J siinilar to Eng. y : Jung, Jagcn, ^a^* 

14. !, il = Eng. k : ild^e, 3«^^ ^dltn. 

15. I similar to Eng. I : Sage, lac^en, too^, @aal, 6att« 

16. m = Eng. m : 3RoIc!^, &anm, fc^telmmeti. 

17. n = Eng. n. 1. Initially, finally, and before a den- 
tal: 9lagcl, nun, fein, fentcn, gant, gunt). 2. In the stem-syllable 
Ibefore (, and combined with g like Eng. ng in sing, singer : 
Jlnfang, ©anger, ginger, Sanf, fenfen, blinlen; but an^gc4ommen, 
tttti^gc^eucr. 

18. 5 = Eng. 0, oa, in hold, foal : Sotc, Soot, tot, rot, Soo«, 
hi, S^on (clay), o not in Eng., but short Sc. a ; e. g. : SPoc^e, 
2o(^, ©tocf ; 9lod (not at all like Eng. sleeky rock, but see p. 164). 

^ 19. ^ = like Eng. p : plaQtn, ^appe, 2:rai)per, ©alo'pp. 

- }f\ = p +f: 5)funt), tHapf, ©nmjjf, tai)fer. In Eng. only in 
accidental juxtaposition, e. g., " a cap for him," " stop for me." 

}f^ ia foreign words only =/; $^UoIogte', Selegra'p^. 

20. q always followed by u, similar to Eng. qu: Cfuer, 
Duafl, Duart, bequem. 

21. r unlike Eng. r. 1. Trilled: Sflegen, Slad^e, fern, gurt, 
treu. This is the standard r. 2. Uvular or guttural in N. G., 
very much like the guttural c^, but sonant. 

22. f, U, g, g = Eng. surd s: ipau«, SBaufe, 2Uaf[er, gluf, 
9Ru§e, fein ; but initially and after a vowel it begins surd and 
ends sonant, as in N. and M. G. Standard unsettled. But 
see p« 175. 

23. f(^ = Eng. sh (surd): fd^iden, fi^enlen, l^af^en, ©flange* 

24. fi, f^i = f^t^ f^)i initially in the standard pronuncia- 
tion and in S. and M. G. But in the middle and at the end 
of words, in N. G. also at the beginning of words = Eng. st, 
sp; f^t, fdjp: ©teln, ®tra§e, ©tu^I, ©pa§, fpric§en; st, sp: t;ajl, 
»u|le, berjlen, SSBurft, SBefpe, l^afpeln. N. G.: ©pie^, ©tod. 
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25. t, tf) = Eng. / ; ^at, ^aiit, S^at, 9la]^t. 

26. fl = Eng. 00 in too : iput, SSut, Slume, Sud^, Su^Ie* 
U = Eng. u in pw^ : Sutter, ftu^en, ®ulDen» 

27. ti = Eng./ in German words: Sater, grctoci, »lcL b = 
German to in foreign words: Sifa'r, »inbijic'ren, Safa'nj. 

28. to like Eng. v dento-labial : ^Better, SBaffer, marnen. 
After f ^ labio-labial like u after q, but not quite like Eng. to : 
©(^wcjlcr, ©djwelf , ©(!§»eHe. But see p. 170. 

29. I in foreign words and i^li, ^f = Eng. x: SHerantcr, 
2SaA5, gud^d, Su*ftn, fe^5. 

^ = it^ which see. 

30. J^ ^ = Eng. t8, as in cats, rats : S^n^^, S^us, ffiar^e, 

r in foreign words before e, i, 9, a = te ; cerebral, Efifu'r, Eifa'bei 
(E^Ho'p; but the spelling is unsettled: S^Qa'm,3^ntntXf 2^n\n'v^i 

31. Modified Towels (TTmlauts). 

g long = Eng. at in fair: SSiiter, Slater, flfi^Iem. 

a short = Eng. and Ger. c : ^ante, SJante, faflen. 

not in Eng. It has the lip-position of o, the tongue- 
position of c: long in Mfe, I5fen, ipergbge; short in SoUer, S'o^e, 
©erofle. 

it not in Eng« It has the lip-position of n, the tongue- 
position of i: long in SWii^Ie, 8il(i^er, ^iic^Ieln; short in SKiiUer, 
eM>t, SiitteL 

^ = U, as in S^a'tt, S^pre'ffe, only in foreign words. 

32. Diphthongs. 

ai (rare) and ci = Eng. i in find: Stai\tT, 9Bai, leife, toeig^ 
Meiben^ m = Eng. ou in hcktse: Mau, ^au^, ^au^. 

an and ett similar to Eng. oi in exploit : Wdu\t, liiuten, ^tute, 
l^eute. 
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Quantity of Towels. 

33. Vowels are long in an open syllable, e, g^ Xa^ged, 
gO:?gen; SiUdjer.. They are also indicated: 1. By doubling, bat 
only in the case of a, e, o : ®aal, ©ccle, 9Rood. 2. By ^ after 
the vowel and after i : ipa^n, D^m, i^n, Sferan, S^or. 3. By c 
after I: licfe, Sier, »icL 4. a and e are generally long before 
r, rt, rb : war, rar, ttx, totxi, werien, gart, |)fcrt* Short in fertig 
(< Sa^rt), SCarte, ©c^arte, ^cra, ©(i^mcrj. 

34. The vowels are short before more than one consonant: 
^ant)eln, terpen, 9la(!^t, ®clu6ie, l^affcn* 

35* i counts as a single consonant ; it becomes {f medially (see 
*• Rules," § 12), e, g., glu J — glulTe^r %Mi ; fllcgm — fog, gejlDJfen, The 
vowel remains long before inflectional endings, e.g,j lobettr lobfli geloBt 
{but ge'^abtf gcmod^t); also in a closed syllable, when the stem- vowel stands 
in an open syllable under inflection, e, g., 2)a0f S^a^ged; 3u0f Bu^^ed. But 
eee p* 175. 

Since ^ cannot be doubled, there is no telling the quantity of the pre- 
ceding vowel from the mere looks of the word: «.^., long in S3u(i& — 
83u(^c^; %Vi6:i — Xud^c^; Ixa^ — ha(i^en; but short in Sat!^ — SJad^cd; la^cUf 
soad^en. As a rule, shortness may be expected. 

36. The division into syllables difiers somewhat from the English 
custom. The " Rules " § 26 show how words are divided at the end of a 
line. The following examples will illustrate sufficiently: %CL*'^tXi9 fud()^ter 
ItH^^xtXit S5cc*re# »cr*irrcn# gc^-irrt, SSJafsfcrr ©tra^ge, W^i^en/ totter/ gin^scr (but 
see 17), ^c^xc, 2Bei<jcn, ^it^je, ilar^pfcrt/ k'ot'O^ten/ na^'fa^gen, be'^glau'- 
bi*gcn. 

37. Qennan orthography is now regulated by the govemment, and the student 
who is to write German should provide himself with the official, 91cgeln unb SBorteroers 
SeU^nid f&r bie beutf^e SSed^tf^relBuns in ben preu^if^en @^ulen. Berlin. It is a small 
convenient guide of 46 pages, with a quite ftill word-list. See 861, 2. 
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THE ARTICLES. 

38. The definite article is ter, tie, tad + the ; the indefinite, 
eltt, elne, ein + one, an, a. 

The definite article declines: 



masc. 


fern. 


neater. 


common gendar. 


Sing. N. ter 


tie 


tad 


Plu. 


tit 


G. ted 


ter 


ted 




In 


D. tern 


ter 


tern . 




t)eit 


A. ten 


tie 


tad 




tie 


e indefinite article declines: 








Sing, N. ein 


eine 


ein 






a. eined 


eincr 


eined 






D. einem' 


einer 


einem 






A. einen 


eine 


ein 







89. The articles are unaccented. 

The definite article is the weakened demonstrative pronoun, which 
has chief stress. It retains the short original forms of the same. Th^ 
indefinite article is the weakened numeral ein^ which also has chief stre^ 
To mark the demonstrative pronoun and the numeral, they are sonse- 
times printed spaced or with a capital letter : 9{ur (Sinen ^^x\!U, fo bifl bv 
grcl, F. 4563 ; hut (£d mx einmal ein StM^, P. 2212. !Der SRo^t fann gc^n 
(Sch.). (£d tjut mir lang' fd^on wcj, tag idj tl* in t e r ®efcttf(!^aft fe^\ P. 
3470-1. 

40. Owing to their lack of accent hoth articles suffer aphsercsis and' 
apocbpe, and contraction with the preceding word, most frequently with a 
preposition : tent and tad are, according to good usage, comhined with the 
following prepositions : am aufi bet, turd^, fur# ^tnterr ini ttber^ unti unter, )}on, 
vorr and p; e. g., am, and, aufd, ind, umd, t9om, etc In general, contractions 
with disByllahic prepositions are rarer in the classics, common in the 
spoken language, which allows the contraction of ten whether dative plu- 
ral or accusative singular masculine with the ahove and also with other 
prepositions. Some such are even in the classics : in = in^n, F. 2429, „in 
©eP,** Lessing*s Nathan, «in ©atf," i»itt ^opf," i»an 2;ag.* 3n, urn contain 
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long (see 389,5) consonants and the article is not absent, as is generally 
explained. In conversation is heard: urn ^xm, ))on S^umeitf aufn ^elbern, 
mit^n ^dnbert, burc^^n 2Balb» The apostrophe in auf^^t fiber^d, etc., is not at 
all indispensable. Der; dative singular feminine, combines properly only 
with }u into ^ur* 

41« Attractions of the definite article, especially of the neuter, to pre- 
ceding words other than prepositions are common in the spoken lan- 
guage, e.g., M n)ttt'« S3u^ ^olcn,'' „er f^t ficij'3 aScin gebrocijen.'' „a5inb'l'« 
|)ferb ^u§^ an« (G.). rrUnb IJafl^d ituiTen mlcrnt- (P. 4485). 

1. The aphseresis of /rCin^ common in the spoken language is also 
found in the written, e.g,y „2Barf auf ^ncn ©tujjl ble ^anbfdi^ulj*' (Uh.). Bold 
abbreviations are these in Chamisso's, »^0 toax 'mal ^nc ita^nfonigin." The 
dropping of cln before mal is not unusual : „(£d war mal cin itaifcr ;" „^ud^ 
toax mal etn 5lbl« (Ba.). Notice fo'nc for fo eine. The early N. H. Q. (16th 
century) eim for cincm (comp. M. H. G. eime for eineme), cinn or cln for 
einen occur stiU in some South German dialects. In M. H. G. the aphse- 
resis of *^ein" is unheard of, while the definite article is much more 
pliant than in the present classical language. Apocope of the same is 
still allowable in certain S. G. dialects. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

42. There are three systems of Declension, the 
Strong (Vowel, Old), the Weak {Consonant, n-Declension 
or J^ew), and the Mixed, 

Tlie strong declension {see 43, 1) has (e)0 in the geni- 
tive singular; the weak has (e)tt in all cases, singular 
and plural, except in the nominative singular; the 
mixed has (e)d in the genitive singular, (e)n 772. the 
whole plural. 

General Bnles. 

43. 1. Feminine nouns never vary in the singular. 

2. The only case-endings are (c)3 for the genitive singular 
and {t)n for the dative plural. 

3. e in the case-suffix ought to stand in nouns ending in 
f, ^, 'A h t>, it P* 
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e is always dropped after cl, en, em, er, c^ett,Iein» In other 
cases it is optional. If the genitive singular has ed, then the 
dative singular has e as a rule: ipatifed, ju $aufe. 

Distribution of nouns among these declensions according 
to gender: 

1. The bulk of feminine nouns belong to the n-declension. 
No neuters at all. 

2. To the strong declension belong mainly masculine and 
neuter nouns, and a few feminines. 

3. The mixed declension includes a few masculine and 
neuter nouns. 

Strong Declension* 

44. We distinguish for practical reasons four classes, 
according to the formation of the plural : 

1. No sign unless it be umlaut: tad SBunter, He SSJuntcr; tct 
Sotcr, tie SSater. 

2. -e without umlaut: ter Sag, tie Sage; tad 2od, tie Sofe. 

3. -e with umlaut : ter ©o^n, tie ©B^ne ; tie ^raft, tie 
^fifte* 

4. -er always with umlaut : tad Sat, tie Satcr ; tad S^aM, 
tie i£)aufer. 

45. FmsT Class. — a. No sign: 

Sing. N. ter ©paten tad ®e»erte ter Snget 

G. ted ©patend ted ®e»er6ed ted Gngeld 

Flu. D. ten ©paten ten ®e»er6en ten gngeln 

All other cases singular and plural Hke nominative singular. 
b. With umlaut: 

Sing. N., D., A. ter Satcn • ter Sruter 

G. ted %Q:ttn€ ted Srutcrd 

Flu. N., G., A. tie gaten tie Sruter 

D. ten gaten ben Sriitem 
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46. To this class belong: 

1. Masculine and neuter nouns in -el, -cr, -eit, -^cn, -leln, -fcl, 
e. g.y ter ^ctel, tcr Slitter, l>er Soten, ter ^opfen, fcad ^fintc^cn, ta* 
.ffint)Iein, ta3 SRatfeL 

2. Neuters of the form ©e-e, e. g., tad ®etreike, ©efcbmeite. 

'3. The names of kindred in -er: Sater, Sruter, Softer, SRutter, 
©djwagcr, all with umlaut. Also ter Stci\t, 

4. Certain noims, if they take -n in the nominative singu- 
lar, as they may according to usage : ter gelfcn, ter SSrunnen, ter 
Sropfcn, ter ©d^rcrfen (these so generally). The following not 
so frequently in the written language : ter gunfc(n), ©aKe(n), 
gricte(n), ®etan!c(n), ®efaHe(n), $aufc(n), Samc(n), <B6^aU{n). 

47. The nouns sub 1, in -el, -cn# -ctf are o-stems that lost the e of the 
Xdnral in M. H. G. (see 434» 8). Masculines in -er < aere < 6r% (origi- 
nally jo-stems), those of the form of wgtl retained their e lonpfest. ^tem 
(Dbcm)» a3robcm, (Eibam/ SSrofam stand isolated. The plural, if it occurs, is 
the -e of the next class. S3rofamen is more common than S3rofame* 

1. The nouns sub 2 are originaUy jo-stems, having -t also in the sin- 
^rular as the remnant oijOf O. H. G. »'. Many have lost it and gone over 
into the next class, as if -e were sign of the plural. i!afe is treated like 
the preceding < O. H. G. chdsi < cdsiua < Lat. cdseiu, 

2. All nouns sub 4, except Sriebe, &ifaUt, and ®ebanfe» were weak in 
M. H. G., and are not yet fully established in the strong declension. 
Since usage is unsettled, they might all be put imder the mixed 
declension. 

48. The nouns of this declension that take umlaut, besides the 
. names of kindred in -er, are Slpfcl, Sf(fer» S3oben# Oftbcn (thread), QJartcnr 

<)afen, |>ammcrr Saben, SKangcI, SJJantel, ^h^tl, Dfen, ©attcl, ©Aabcn, ©d^nai&el, 
B^xoa^tx, 2Jo0ct, e. g., ©attct, ©^nabcl, etc. Two neuters take it, ^lojlcr + 
cloister < claustrum, and Sager (camp). In none of these is there any 
cause that could produce umlaat as in i and Jo stems or before -ir. 
Umlaut has arisen from analogy with these. ^dUx, ^Wiittcrr SBriibcr, 
Zod^itx had umlaut already in M. H. G. This way of forming the plural is 
on the increase, because it is so convenient and some way of indicating 
the plural seems necessary. SSdigcit, Sager, etc., still sound objectionable, 
but have no worse and no bettor claim to correctness than the above. 
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49. Second Class. — ^Plural -t, no amlant. 



Sing, N.,A. ipunt 


Ut !ErangfaI 


tavJ 3a^r 


G. M ipunted 


ter Xrangfal 


ted 3ahrcd 


D. tern ^unte 


ter Irangfal 


tern 3al)rc 


Flu. N.,G., A. iputtte 


Irangfalf 


3a^r^ 


D. ^utCttn 


Irangfalen 


3ci^rcn 



50. To tins class belong: 

1. A small number of feminines in -ni3 and -fal, e, g., tie 
Irangfal, Srubfal; tie ginflerni^, SSetriibnid, pL -niijc. 

- 2. Many masculines; some cax^able of umlaut, but without it. 
These maybe considered exceptions to the third class: ter 
ad, aar, arm, 8cfud\ ambo§, 'CaA^, ®rat, Xo^t, ?a45, ipalm, iuiii, 
^ntiO, iant, 3)fat, ^mtt, ipuf, Sag, ©tojf, S^ron, SSerfuc^, and a very 
few others. 

3. MasculiDes in -ig, -(i)ci6/-ing, -ting, -(e)nt, -at, -id, -it^t, e.g., 
ter ^bnig, ©anferic^, SRoI^, Bering, 3ungUng, greunt), iKonat, 3lti3 
(pi. 3ItiiTe), ^amt. 

4 Many neuters, among which monosyllabics; those with 
the prefix ©e - ; in -nid, -fal : ta« 3^^^ ©efdjenf, ©cfangnid, 
©^idfal. 

61. The feminines and neuters in -nl8 ended in M. H. G. in -e (-niJTe)* 
both in singular and plural. The ending of the singular was lost in earl j 
N. H. G. Also -e of the neuters in ®c- was lost, and they reaJly belong to 
the first class. (See 45. a., 47.) Those in -ntd and these are O. H. G. 
^sterns. The monosyllabic neuters followed tbe masculine o-stems wiih 
-e in the plural (without umlaut sub 2), and can therefore never have 
umlaut. In O. and M. H. G. they were either uninflecied or took -cr (see 
431). The masculines sub 2 and 3 are o-stems, and come properly by 
their -c (see p. 195). The group sub 2 is on the decrease, because we can- 
not tell on the surface whether a noun has umlaut or not. To avoid the 
difficulty, several nouns form very anomalous plurals : bcr fdaix, tie Sauten 
instead of S3auc, Of 3)lorb, pi. WloxU is rare, rather aWorbt^aten ; of (Sdi^mudt, 
pi. ©c^mucfc is rare, rather ©(^mutffad^en ; ©d)(utf, pi. Sdj^lucfe is seldom 
used, since it stands in the singular after a number, e. g., brei Sc^Iucf 
Sramtttsein. 
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52. Thibd Class. — ^Plural -e, with umlaut. 

Sing. N., A. t)er Stamm Me S^u^ ble Sraut 

G. te« ©tammed Ux Stn^ Ux Sraut 

D. Dent ©tamme ter ^u^ ter Sraut 

PZtt. N..A.,a. ©tamme «u^e Sraute 

D. ©tammcn M^tn Srauten 

53. To tliis class belong : 

1. The majority of strong masculine nouns, mostly monosyl- 
labics : t)er ©efang, Oebraud^, Sail, ®a% ©o^n, etc. 

2. A number of feminine nouns: tie Slngfl, 2lyt, San!, Srunfl, 
Sruft, gaufl, gruc^t, ©and, Oruft, ipaut, JHuft, ^raft, ^lunft in com- 
pounds, 2au5, Suft, Sufi, 3Rad^t, gWagt, 3Rau^, 9lad)t, 5»a^t, 5»u§, 
©au, ©d^nur, ©tatt, SBant), 2Bur(l, 3unft ; ^udflu^t, arnitrujl, 

3. Dad gfo§, ter or ta5 Sl^or. 

54. The old bulk of these nouns are ^stenis. Their nomber has been 
increased by m-, <?-, jo-, and eons-stemB, ©ug and Sal^n were originally 
e&MStema. Comp. Gr. 7ro<5-6f, L. dent-is. They appear as tt-stems in 
Gothic, as i-stems in 0. H. G. fRac^t is also a cona-Btem. Comp. L. noct-is. 
Isolated cases of its old inflection are 9{a(^td the adverbial genitive and 
the dative plural in ©ci^nad^tm < zen u^en nahten. In ^lac^tlgatt + 
nightingale appears the ^nitive of its t-stem-iDflection ; compare also 
■©wutigam + bridegroom, lit. "bridesman." (See 489, 5.) An isolated 
tf-case is »^itibcn" < 0. H. Q. Jianlum, dative plural in ab^anbeur lost ; 
»0r(>anbert + " on hand." »9lotcn«is an isolated dative plural; the nomina- 
tive plural is obsolete. Compare the Eng. umlaut in mouse, mice ; louse, 
lice ; loft, lift, Ags. lyft, but Go. luftus ; cow, kine, eta 

55. No neuters belong here except H. G. meri, ba3 SJJeer, bit SWcerc, 
now according to 2d Class. !Dad gIo§ is 0. H. G. masculine f stem. 2)er 
and bad (S^or, borrowed from church-Latin "chorus," has joined the 
group sub 2. Ibxi SBoot; bic S35tc because it was also bcr S3ootf a modern 
borrowed word < D. 2)ie S3oote is more elegant. <Dad JRo^r, bie fSt^xt is 
not good. Besides there is bic SRo^rc, feminine singular, the pipe, tube. 
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DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 



[66- 



56. PouBTH Class. — ^Plural -er, always with umlaut: 



Sing. N., A. bad Slab 
G. M Slaved 
D. bcm 3lat>e 

Pliu N., G., A. mttx 

D. ten Siatem 



3rrtum 
Ui Srttumfi 
tern 3rttunte 

3trtumcr 
ten Srrtumcm 



57. To this class belong: 

1. About sixty nouter monosyllabics : tad 3lad (^fer), Slott, 
"Laij, ga^, etc. 

2. All in -turn, whether masculine or neuter: tad ipeqo^tum, 
Ut Steid^tttm* 

3. Some masculines, viz.: ter S35fett)ld^t*, lorn*, ®eifl, ®ott, 
Sclb, aJlann, Dii*, Slant), ©traud^*, SSormunt, SSalt, SBurm. 

4 A few neuters, with the prefix ®e- : tad ©cma^, ©emiit, 
®2f4le(i)t*, ®efl(i)t*, ®e|>enfl, ®e»ant** 

58. Only neuters had this plural -er at first. Of the sixty 
Bub 1, some tweniy form a different plural, and usage is unset- 
tled; so do those sub 3 and 4 marked with a *. In the fol- 
lowing a distinction is made in meaning between the different 
forms of the plural: 



Subl, 


2,4,- 




tad Sant, 


Sante, ties, 


Santcr, ribbons. 


Denfmal, 


-male, monuments. 


-miiler, figurative sense. 


"Lin, 


Singe, things, 


I^lnger, colL, e. g.y girls. 


®cfld^t, 


©ejtc^te, visions. 


®ef!$ter, faces. 


®e»ant, 


®e»antc (poetic). 


®ett)antcr (commonly). 


2ant, 


Sante (poetic). 


25nter (commonly). 


£i*t, 


2i(^te, candles (only), 


iiifttx, lights. 


©djifc. 


masc. ©djilDe, shields. 


©filter (sign-board). 


©tift. 


masc. ©tlfte, pencils, 


©tifler, institutions. 


au4 


Sud^e, kinds of cloth, 


Slicker, cloths, shawls. 


SSJort, 


SBorte, words (their mean- 


SEBiirter, parts of speech. 
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Snb 3,— 

fcerSJlann, 9Jlannen, retinue, aHiinncr, men. 

Drt, Drten, D. pL only, Dcrter, places, towns. 

59. 2^rummcT occurs in the plaral only. Bat a weak plural Srilmmcrn 
occurs in tlie classics. Singular Srumm + thmm. w^aupten," as dative 
plural, is isolated in nin ben ^aupten." Wlam was originally a eons-stem, 
*mann' (see Kluge's Diet.). The form Wlam in fiinfjig Wlam is the real 
nominative plural of the cona-atem. Wltn^^ was originallj neuter, being 
an adjective O. H. G. mennisco. ^ad !i){cnf(^r bie ^tn\ditx, now implies a 
slur, speaking of woman = strumpet (see Kluge's Diet.). -SBid^t in ^o^t^ 
toic^t was also once a neuter, + wight. 

60. In early N. H. G. many of the neuters still occur without -tr» 
itinbcd 5tinb wcrbcn bcine 2Berf prcifen (B.). ^inber unb ^inbce ^inb (crjdilcn) 
»ott.bcm ^olf no(i unb feincn ©^arcn (Sch.). 

The plural in -4 is not elegant. (Sd6ft«, Sun^end, graum«r ?5rfiulcind 
are more than colloquial, though found in the classics. This ~d is strictly 
Low German, and identical with English s. 

Weak or n-Dedension. 

61. Characteristics: (e)n in the plaral and also in the sin- 
gular of masculine, except the nominative. 

Masc. Fern. 

Sing. N. ter Sote Whole sing. ^ntiQt 

G. tcdSotcn 

All through sing, and plu. Whole plu. 3i*ii9<^ii 

Only feminine and masculine nouns belong to this declen- 
sion. 

Like ^nno^t decline all feminines, except : 1. SKutter and 
2:c6^ttx. 2. The few in -ni^ and -fal (see 50. 1). 3. The 
strong of the 3d class (see 53, 2). 

62. or the masculines belong here: 

1. All of two or more syllables; except Ra\t and the doubt- 
ful strong ones sub 4, 1st class (see 46). 
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2. Tbe following which generally do not show the e, which 
belongs to them: Der SSr, Sauer, ©urf^ giirfl, ginf, ®ec!, ®e|eU(e), 
®raf, ^ageflola, 4)elr), $err, ^Irte, 3nfajfe, 9Kenfdfe, 9Ro^r, ^axv, Dd>,\t, 
3>rlna, 5)fau, @pa0, <Spxo^, Stelnme^, S^or (fool), SSorfa^r. 

3. Many nouns of foreign origin, which are difficult to tell 
from strong nouns> many of them names of persons and ani- 
mals. They generally end in -t, -nt, -(I, with the suffix -grap^, 
-axil, -!rat, -log(c), -nom, e, g,, f)oc't, Santi't, 3dracU't, f)atrio't, 
Sfr^lte'ft, «ome% ^lantX ilonfona'nt, ©htte'nt, 9)^Qnta'(l, Selegra'p^, 
©eogra'p^, 9)atria'r(6, SWona'r*, autotra't, Cemofra't, a|lroIo'g(e), 
f)^iIoIo'gc, Sljhono'm, Defono'm (polite for " farmer ") ; also 

4. Some names of nationalities in -ar, and -er, e. g,, ter 
IVnQcix, Sulga'r(e), Zatn'x, Saler, 5>^mmer, Sajfer. 

5. The adjective used as a noun when preceded by the arti- 
cle (see 220). 

Bbkabk.— An isolated form is now ^/ttuf dthen." (Srbe was either weak or strong. 
B^t utn (S^ren/" „m\i ^reuben'' are old datives plural (see 434, 1). Notice tbe spelling 
fi&nisin, pi. ^5niginnen. 



\ 



Declension. 



63. Characteristics : Or. sing. (e)d, plu. (e)rt. 

Only masculine and neuter nouns belong to this declension, 
and very few have not double forms for genitive singular and 
for the plural. The following generally belong here: 

1. augc, Sett, enbc^ ©ettatter, ipemt>, ioxUtx, Wajl, 2Wuo{eI, D^r, 
5>anto'ffeI, ©(^rncra, ©ee, ©tad^cl, ©tact* 5Rad)6ar, Unterrton, Setter 
sometimes retain in genitive singular the (e)n of tlieir former 
declension. 

!Ea5 iperg inflects G. ted ^eqend, D. tern ^erjen, A. tad §crj; 
allowing for its being a neuter, which always has nominative 
and accusative singular aUke, it really comes under 1st Class, 
strong, sub 4 (see 46). ©(i^merj rarely has ©cfcrncracnd, XerSpom, 
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M (Spomi, has taken an ~n in the singalar, but the old weak 
plural ©poren is still the rule, though ©pornen occurs. I^roneit, 
borrowed in M. H. G. < Gr.-L. thronos, is very rare. The 
plural of jDorn is either !Eornc (old) or generally lorncr; rarely 
Somen* 

The mixed declension is quite modem, and docs not exist in M. H. G. 

2. Foreign nouns in -or (o long and accented in the plural^ 
short and unaccented in the singular), e. g., ter So'ftor, tie 
I;ofto'rett, t)fr ^^wfe'jjor, tic 3)rofeffo'ren» Also 3nfe'(t, Snterc'ffc, 
3u»e'I, ©tatu't, and others. 

Colloqniany yon hear sometimes -n after nouns in -tl and -€r: tie i^ummern, lo1)eters; 
6tief ein; boots ; but they are not to be imitated. 

Declension of Foreign Nouns. 

64. Those which are fully naturalized come under the 
dedensioDS already treated of. It remains to speak of those 
not at all or paitly naturalized, and their inflection is very 
irregular and complicated. 

1. Those that retain their foreign inflection, e. g,, ^z\\x^ 
e^rtjht^, 3cfu e^rlfli ; >Kari'a, SKarlae ; SKotud, pi. 3Wot)i ; eafu^,pL 
%a\Vi^ ; S6eru6, pL SbcruHm ; Gonto, pi. fionti ; ©aefulum, pi. 
©aefula; 2orb, pL 2orti3; SemiJUd, pL Sempora* Their number 
is decreasing. 

2. Those which take a German plural ending, -en for 
instance, and do not inflect in the singular, e, g. : tad Srama, 
pL I^ramen ; Sterna, pi. SSemcn ; Sntitji'tuum, pi. 3nti»itucn. 
®Iobud, Slpt^mud. But these are also found with -5 in geni- 
tive singular, and then come under the mixed declension. ' 

3. Nouns whose foreign plural ended in -ia take -ienj 
ShiUum, pi. ©tutien ; ©pmnaftum, pi. ®)^mnaricn. The ending 
of the singular may have been lost, and they have -d in geni- 
tive singular, as Slt»c'r6, 5)artlci>, ©cmina't, Wlintxa'i, gofji'l, pi. 
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I 

atJjertlctt, gopiiett, etc. Notice fn'mai, ^vima'im ; Wtlai, Sttla'nten ; 
^ll'ma, ^Ilmatcn* On the whole, there is a great deal of irreg- 
ularity, and therefore freedom in the inflection of foreign 
words. 

Declension of Proper Nouns. 

65. 1. The names of nations and peoples are inflected both 
in the singular and plural. Those in -er (except Saicr and 
S>ommer, where -er is not suf&x, denoting origin) go according 
to 1st Class (strong). All the others go according to the 
n-declension : ter ^amBurger, te5 ^ambm^M, etc., D. pi. ten 
i^amburgem. But ter ©adjfe, t>cd Sad^fen ; ter 5)reuge, te3 5)reuf en, 
all through. 

2. Certain geographical names (see 147), which always 
have the deflnite article, are treated like any common noun, 
e. g.j ter Sfl^cin, ted 9l^eln«; tad fJ^tetgeHrge, ted -ed; tad gifag, ted 
SIfaffed; tie ©Aweij, ter <Bi)mii, etc. 

8. Names of persons are uninflectedif preceded by the arti- 
cle (an adjective or title between article and name makes no 
diflference), e. g., ted Sari, ted Saiferd Raxl, tern gro^en grietrid^* 
If the title follows the name, or if the name in the genitive 
stands before the noun upon which it depends, then the name 
takes -d; e. g., tad fRt\& 8ut»tgd ted grommen, ted gropen grietrici^'d 
©enerale. 

4. Names of persons, places, and countries without an arti- 
cle take a genitive in -ed: ®oet^c, ®oet^ed ; Gnglant, Snglantd; 
Slnna, 3(nnad* But names of males ending in a sibilant, if 
inflected at all and an apostrophe is not prefeiTed, and femi- 
nine names in -e, form a genitive in -end, e. g., 9Ka):end, granjend, 
50?ariend, ©op'^lcnd. Surnames in a sibilant certainly prefer an 
apostrophe, e.g., Wufiiud^ Solfdmard^en, Dpi^' SBerfe, (Ban^' Sot. 
Names of places in a sibilant are constructed with ijon: tie 
Sleiii^dfrel^eit »on So'nflana, tic Sefefligungen »on 5)arl'd, 
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66. A dative and an accasatiTe in -en of names of persooB are hardly 
in use now, as e,g,, ^(^iQcntr Q)oet^en# JtIopfb(fen. Christian feminine 
names retain them more easily than mascalino, e,g., ^afl bu 3RarUn 
gefprod^m? 

67. Plurals of names of persons are formed in various 
ways. The general rule is : -e for masculine and -c(n) for 
feminine names, e. g., ^einric^e, Garten ; but also Srunl^ilte, 
Qfifaiete* -d forms the plural of masculines ending in a vowel 
and of feminines in -at Slnna^, ^ugo^* 

68. 1. Here also belongs the plural of surnames denoting the mem- 
bers of the family, formed by -^ if ending in a consonant not a sibilant ; 
by -(e)n if ending in a vowel or a sibilant (occurs only in familiar lan- 
guage however), e. g,, ©tcinbruggciw the Steinbragges ; ©uilingdr the 
Sohling £unily ; ^iicfd. Other endings for the plural, generally of for- 
eign, names however, are -m, -nen : Sato# Satone; Qtipiontn, Dttonc, and 
Cttonen; but the first n belongs to the stem of course. Compare L. 
8cipio, Sdpionis, 

2. Biblical namss retain classical inflection: (Btan^tlmm WlaUiatx, \px 
Sefu (S^njlOf ^axiat ^eimfuc^uns* 

8. It should be borne in mind that the rule in the classical writers 
before Goethe's death is not the rule now. Lessing wrote bc^ Cut^er^/ bed 
SJlcland^l Jond ; Goethe, Scibcn bed jungen SKertJcrd. The dative and accusa- 
tive in -en are the rule in them, the exception now, $a^cn <Sie ^arlen 



DECLENSION OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

69. The adjective is inflected according to two sys- 
tems of declension, the Strong and the Weak, It is 
inflected strong when there is no limiting word before 
it; weaJc, when there is an article or pronoun. It is 
uninfiected in the predicate. 
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DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 
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1. Stbono : 

masc 

Sing. N. guter 

G. fluted 

D. flutem 

A. fluten 

2. Weak: 



fern. Denter. common gendei: 

gutc qxlM Plu. N. gute 

guter guted G. guter 

gutcr gutem D. guten 

gute guted A. gute 

masc fern. neater. 

Sing. N. ber gute tie gute tad gute 

A. ten guten tie gute tad gute 

All other cases^ sing, and p^u., guten* 

Notice that the nominatiye and accusative singular of the 
feminine and neuter forms are alike. 

70. After ein, leln, and the possessive pronouns the adjec^ 
tive is strong in the nominative singular of all genders and in 
the accusative singular of feminine and neuter, since it is like 
the nominative, e. g. : 

Sg.l^, tin grower Xldfeter, elne rote itirfd^e, ein l^errlicbed ®eti(!^t 
G. elned gro^cn !Ei(6tcrd, einer roten ^irfd)e, eined ^errlici^cn (Setid^ted 
K einem grogen XiAter, einer roten ^irfd^e, einem ^enlici^en ®eti(!^te 
ATeiimrgrogen Xi^tcr, eine rote itirfd^e, ein ^errlic^cd (Scticbt. 

71. Adjectives ending in -tX, -tx, -m as a rule drop the c of these 
suffixes when inflected, sometimes however the e of the case-ending -en» 
e.g., tUh thUx, etlcr ebled; ma^tx, ntagrer, magre, magred; etgen, etper, ti^m, 
cigned; but ^eitern and (eitreni eblen and ^eln. Those in -^r like to retain 
both e*s: l^eitcrcr# Jetlere/ Weltered. Note therefore: (Ein magrer Dd^fe, cincd 
wasern or mogrcn DAfcn, etc.; ber Jeitere or ^eitre ^immcl, bed ^cltcrcn, fftitxtnt 
or ^eitern ^immeld/ etc. ; tnein etped $aud» ntcined cigenen or cigncn ^aufcdi etc. 
For ^0(^1 ^c^tx, ^o^e, 1^9$ed see 490, 3, &. 

72. The pjenitive singular masculine and neuter, -t^, is now so regu- 
larly replaced by -en^ that it should perhaps appear in the paradigm. 
Though strictly according to rule, -ed has become the exception ; -en has 
prevailed since the 17th century. Voss, Elopstock, and Grimm opposed 
it. Gk>ethe favors it. (Eln» !einf and the possessive adjectives never 
allow -en for -c0; Uiat^, never leincn fWanncd. 
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COMPARISON OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

73. Adjectives are compared by means of the inflectional 
sufiSxes -er and -(c) jl, e, g. : 



poeltlve. 


comparative. 


superlative. 


lung 


lunger 


liingil 


fd)5it 


fd^oner 


fc^bnfl 


K^ 


relcfeer 


rcidjil 



Those in -el, -en, -er lose this e before the comparative -cr; 
but retain it and lose the e of -e{l in the superlative, e. g., 
mager, magrer, magerflj tuntel, bunfler, tunfcljl. e in -cjl is as a 
rule retained after t, t, ^, fe, g, r4, 9^ and jl, but not necessarily, 
eg., lautefle, gejwljfejle, fiijefle* Orijftc alone is classical, but in 
the spoken language fu^te, "^etpte, fiirgte, etc, are heard. „.^od)" 
retains the former ^ in the comparative ^o^cXf and ^ in nal^t 
becomes ijx nfic^ll. See 490, 3, 6. 

74. The umlaut generally takes place, but it is very diffi- 
cult to tell when it does not A not small number are doubt- 
ful, e.g., Ha^f gefunt, fromm, etc. No umlaut take: 1. Those 
with the stem- vowel an, e.g., Ian, llan, etc. 2. Foreign ones: 
ixa'o, noBel, etc. 3. Participles: kfudst, gewantt, etc. 4. Deriva- 
tives : jh:af6ar, fti^alf^aft, tangfam, unglauMi^, etc. 5. Sunt, Hanf, 
bumpf, falfd^, flai, fro^, ^o^I, ^olt, fa^I, flar, latin, lag. Io5, matt, 
ttiorf^ j)Iatt, plnmp, rafd), ro^, run^, fanft, fatt, fc^Iaff, fdjlan!, fdirojf, 
jlarr, flolj, flrajf, toll, »olI, ma^r, la^m, gart. 

75. The comparative and superlative forms are declined 
just like the positive. Examples : 

®r5pcrer ©pag, grogered or grb§erett ©pagc^, etc. ; ber grcgcrc 
©)>a§, ted grcgeren ®pa§e«, etc. ; eln grogerer ®pag 

Jtlarfled SBaffer, ta« flarfle SBaffer, etn flarftcd SCajTcr. 

gtlercr SRann, t)er ctfcre iWann, ein etlerer iKann ; cltelflcr SSurfc!^, 
itt eiteljle Surf*, cln eltelfter Surfc^. 
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^eifrer ©finger, ber l^etfrere ©finger, tin ^elfrcrer ©finger; G. eined 
IJeifreren ©fingerd, etc. ; ter ^eifcrjle ©finger. 

76. 1. Irregular Comparison. 
By the use of different stems: 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


gut + good 


teffer, adv. bap -f better 


tefl + best 


m 


me^r + more 


meijl + most 




mel^rer 


me^rfl 


gering or wenfg 


minter 


ntintefl 



®ut and lolcl are never compared regularly. SKe^rcr and mel^rfl 
are due to double comparison. „^e^rjl," though occurring in 
Goethe and Schiller, is not classical. SWebr and minter are reaUy 
not adjectives, but are used adverbially and substantively. „Sa§„ 
(me^r, very, much) is now archaic. „Xod^ tap ^c^t i^n ter linfe 
Wann" (Bu.). Surtag (onward); „ia^" also means fel^r, flar!: „Ia0 
tnad^t, er t^fit flc^ bag ^er»or" (Sch.). „Unt warD nicfct mel^r gefeljn" 
(G.). SRorgen ein me^rered = to-morrow (I will write) more. 



2. Defective and Bedundant Comparison. 


a. There is a class of adjectives derived from adverbs and 


^positions : 




Adv. or prep. Comparative. 


Superlative. 


(auger) finger 


fiugerft 


(f)inter) Winter 


l^interfl 


(inner) inner 


innerjl 


(nieber) nieter 


nieterjl 


(ob[(^r]) ober 


oberfl 


(unter) unter 


unter^ 


{'OCX, fort) sorter 


tjorterjl 



For the derivation of these adverbs, seo 551, 3. The 
superlative suffix -fl is added to the comparative. This is 
due to their former full comparison, as for instance, O. H. G. 
pos. hintaro, comp. hintardro, superl. hintarSst, The pres* 
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KUMEBALS. 
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ent comparatiTes ^intere, olere are not even now felt as real 
comparatiyes ; au^er has a spurious umlaut ; ffibtx^t" and 
„f6rterjle" are colloquial ; „»ortcr" comes from „fort/' 0. H. G. 
fordar ; compare Eng. further^ which has nothing to do with 
far. 

Comparative. 

tnittler 

(e^er, adv.) + ere 



PoBitiye. 

*• (mittel) + middle 
{t^t, conj.) 
(lap + late) 
(ffir) 



Saperlatiye. 

mlttclil 
erjl + erst 
le^t + last 
gurjl(subst.)+ first 



(fiirber, adv.) 

The first compares regularly like an adjective in -eL The 
positive occurs only in compounds now^ and the comparative 
has the force of the positive. 



77. Cardinals. 

etad, + one 

ItoAf + two 

trel, + three 

»ier, + four 

pinf, + five 

feAd, + six 

flcben, + seven 

ait, + eight 

ttcun, + nine 

ge^n, + ten 

elf, cllf, olf, + eleven 

gtt)clf, ia>'ol], + twelve 

brciae^n, + thirteen 

tjimc^n, + fourteen 

fimfae^n, + fifteen 

fe(%(d)3eSrt, + sixteen 

jwanaig, + twenty 

eitt «n^ sw^ttjlg, + twenty-one 



NUMERALS. 



3tt)ei unb jtDanjtg, + twenty-two 

brci nxO) swanatg, + twenty-three 

kreigig, + thirty 

elrt unb treigtg, + thirty-one 

tJferatg, + forty 

ffinfaig, funfalg, + fifty 

fed)d3lg, fe(^alg, + sixty 

fleb(en)aig, + seventy 

aAtsig, + eighty 

ttcunaig, + ninety 

^untcrt (ta« ipuntert), + a hun- 
dred 

(cin) l^unbert unt) efn(«), + a hun- 
dred and one 

(cin) ^untert unt jwei, + a hun- 
dred and two 

(cin) l^untcrt {mi) gcl^n, + a 
hundred and ten 
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(ein) (unbert un"^ StDanaig, + a hundred and twenty 

(ein) feuntcrt tin unt siuanjlg, + a hundred and twenty-one 

(etn) ^unbert ad^t unD aci^t^^ig, + a hundred and eighty-eight 

3»eil)unlert, + two hundred 

treibuntert fcd^d nn'^ P^^slg, + three hundred and seventy-six 

taufent (tad Saufcnt), + a thousand 

(cin) taufent unt eln(d), + a thousand and one 

{tin) taufent tret unb Jjicrjlg, + a thousand and forty-three 

(ein) taufenD cln^untert or df^untert, + a thousand and one 

hundred 
cln taufent) adjt^unbcrt brcl unb atj^tjlg or ad^tje^n l^unbert tret unb 

^^^l^St + one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three 
brci(mal) i^unbert taufenb, 4- three hundred thousand 
tint 2RiIlio'rt, -f- a million 
eine ^tUta'rbe, a thousand millions 
eine SiHio'n, + a billion 

78. Inflection. 

Fully inflected are only eind, gwr I, brei, as follows : 

Neater. 

ein(c)« 

eined, when used substantively. 

ein, liko the indefinite article 
when used attributively. 

„^d toax elner bcm^5 gu ^eraen ging" (Ch.) ; „clnd »on Beitcn/' one 
of two things. 





Masc. 


Fern. 


N. 


eincr 


eine 


a 


eined 


elner 


N. 


ein 


eine 



N. 3»el 


G. a»eier 


D. 3»elen 


A. 3t»el 


N. brel 


G. breler 


D. brelen 


A. brrt 



79. Older inflections were masc itottn, fern. }n)0. 3wtl the neutei; 
has crowded oat the masculine and feminine forms, which may still 
be found in the older modern classics, and still in use in the S. G. 
dialects. 2Bad j»eicn rec^t ijlr i|l breicn ju cngc. Durd^ jwcier ^cugen fDhinb 
toirb aSemfirtd tie SGDai^r^it funb (F., I. 3013). Bmcen bie mit mir itberfu^ 
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« « . . (UIu). 3»o ^ofen eincd Xu($df cat from the same doth. i»3»o 
dungfern in ben beflen ^a^rcn" (Qellert). The plurals imit and brcic are in 
analogy with the strong noon and adjective declensions From 4-12 
the e in the plural represents O. H. Q. t when they were ^sterns, funfe < 
Jimfi, The only other case in which these numbers are inflected is tbe 
dative plural (in --en): auf alien S3ieren hit^m, alle $iere ^on ftd) f^rcden; mil 
<Be^fcn fasten; }u ^reien* Qmin, itotitw are according to the adjective 
inflection. 

80. Ordinals. 

The ordinals are formed from the cardinals by adding -te 
to the numbers from 2-19, and -|le from 20 on. 

(tcr) erfle, + first fcd^flc, + sixth 

g»citc, + second ^fij^if^ntt, + sixteenth 

^rittC; + third htoan^iQ^t, + twentieth 

5>fcrte, + fourth l^untiertfie, + hundredth 

fiinfte, + fifth taufentfle, + thousandth 

Their inflection is that of adjectives ; jttjciter, tcr j»clte, tin 
jwciter; G. elites 3»eiten» See 438, 1. 





PRONOUNS. 




81. Personal Pronoun s. 














Special forms for gender in the 


Common gender. 




sin^ar. 




I. 


n. 


ra. 


III. 
MaBC. Fern. 


Nenter. 


Sing. N. 14 


tu 




er Pe 


ed 


G. melncr 


tciner 


felncr 


felncr i|rcr 


feiner 


(mcin) 


(Deln) 


(feln) 


(fein) 


(fein, e«) 


D. mix 


blr 


pai 


i^m i^r 


i^m 


A. ntic!^ 




P* 


m Pe 


ed 


Flu. N. trlr 


fie 




G. imfcr 


euer 


— 


i|«t 




(unfrcr) 


(curcr) 








D. un^ 


tnii 


m 


i^nm 




A. nn^ 


eu^ 


pd| 


Pe 
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The first an3 second persons and the plural of the third 
person are of common gender. The singular of the third 
person has a form for each gender. 

82. In the genitive singular the longer forms in ~er are 
common; the others are now archaic and poetic, e, g,, ^SergiJ^ 
meinni^t" (the flower). „^6^ tenfe Deln/' etc. (G.). The length- 

' ened forms eurer, unfrcr are not yet sanctioned, though common 
in the spoken language, and, especially curer, not very rare in 
the classics, e. g., „(2Cie er) Bei Safel Gurer fefbfl nld)t a^tet" (Sch.). 
^'Eann tetarf ed unferer ni(i^t„ (Sch.). The genitive singular neu- 
ter „c^" occurs still in certain constructions, generally called 
an accusative: „Sr ^ot cd feinen ^t^ ta§ ♦ ♦ . •" (Sch.). 3<^ Mit 
ed miiDe. Sd nimmt mi^ SQunter. (See 183.) 

83. Beflexive Pronouns. 

For the first and second persons the personal pronouns 
serve as such, e. g., id^ fitrAte miii, mir freuen und, i^r f(!^eut eud^* 
For the third person the forms are made up of the personal 
and the old reflexive pronouns : 

Hasc. and Deater. Fern. Common gender. 

Sing. G. fciner (i^rer, pers. pron.) Flu. (i^rer, pers. pron. ) 
D., A. f!(!^ r4 ^^ 

84. The reciprocal pronoun has no special form; as such 
are used un«, tnij, (l(^, elnanter, meaning *' each other," " one 
another." 

The Fossessiye Pronouns. 

85. The possessive pronouns are: tneltt + my; tcitt + thy; 
fcln,his,its; i^r^her; unfer + our; mtx + your; l^r, their; 3^r, 
your ; t>cr meine + mine ; Icr telne + thine, etc. ; ker ntelnige + 
mine; tcr telnl^e + thine, etc. 

They are inflected like adjectives (see 69); but the first 
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group, ntein, bein, feitt, etc., like the indefinite article (see 38), 
in which the nominative singular masculine and the nomina- 
tive and accusative singular neuter are uninflected, e .g. : 

Nenter. Feminine. 

Sing. N., A. ntetn Znif Mm ^Mtt 

G. mctttcd Zuijti ttimv 9ll(6te 

D. nteinrm Sud^e teiner 3li6^tt 

Flu. N., A. ntcine SuAer trine fWliten 

G. meiner Siifter tcincr fWid^tcn 

D. meinen Suc^ern teinen 9ltd^ten 

For the declension of ter nteinr, ber meinige, see the weak 
adjective, 69, 2. The rest stand uninflected used predica- 
lively and when they follow the noun (now archaic), e. g.y 
SBad mein ifl, tad ifl tein unt m^ Mn ifl, tai ifl mein (B.). Su 
l(^afl tad ^erse mein, fo gans genommen ein (Song). 

86. duet, (Stttfr 6eiiieT, @ci»^ arft often abbreviated into (S»„ ^x„ et. : @e. SD^ajefl&f; 
Q». SSo^IfteBoren. 3^ro is arcbftic, «. g,t ^^to Onaben. It is an imitation of tbe old 
O. bero (see 89). It does not occur before the seventeenth ccntnry. It stands for mas- 
coline and feminine singular and plural : 3^ro Onaben, (Stninenj, Durt^taud^t. 

87. The possessive pronoans form certain compounds with n)egen# 
^IBetw toiUtn, and glcl(^en* Ex. : meinettDcgeni t^rettDedcm meinet^albenr i^red^ 
^Xtxd^, eureddleic^en. The compounds with m^tn and l^alkn are really 
D. plu. mcinctt wegen, btinen ^albcn. After n sprang up the excrescent t — 
meinenttoedettr beinentfalbenr current in the sixteenth century. These became 
the now classical meinetwegen, bclnet^atben, though the longcist forms are 
still heard ; also melnt^alfecnr even mcintdl^alfecn, occur, but they are not 
good. SKeinetwlttctt < mcinemtuillcn < meinenwillcn are original accusatives, 
e, ff.f urn wcintn wittcn = for my sake. 

The origin of i^rcdgleic^cn, etc., is not so clear. ®lci(i^ctt is without 
doubt the adjective used as a noun and govemiog a preceding genitive, 
^ which was at first the genitive of the personal pronoun and became later 
the possessive pronoun agreeing with gtcid&cn (M. H. G. due ffdtchen). 
But whence d? Is it the genitive sign -ed in compound nouns, Stebcd^ 
B' ■?(» 9)littagdfhmbe, which was looked upon as a mere connective ? (See 
55L8, 2.) In M. H. G^. was a Gen. Trdries, dines, which with miner, stood for 
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min, almost exclusivelj before ttelbes. Bui beinedglei^en is not old enough 
to connect with M. H. G. dines gelbes. 

Other compounds with the possessive, like meinedteild, meinerreitd (see 
652), are clearly genitives. 

Demonstrative Fronoims. 

88. These are : 1. ttx, tit, tad + the, that ; 2. tlcfer, kiefe, 
tlefcd + this ; iener, {enc, Jcncd, that, + yon. The first, when 
used with the noun, differs only in accent and not in declen- 
sion from the article (see 39). When used substantively 
(without the noun) it declines : 



Masc. 


Fern. 


Nenter. 


Common gender. 


Sing. N. tcr 


tie 


tad 


Plu. tic 


G. t>e|fen 


teren 


tejfcn 


teren 


ted 


ter 


ted 


terer (ter) 


D. tern 


ter 


tern 


tenen 


A. ten 


tie 


tad 


tie 



89. The spelling of ntti" for ^bed" is unwarranted. It implies that 
it is an abbreviation of mtz\^cn,*' which it is not. 

0,Vtxo*' is the O. H. G. form retained in certain phrases, as in bero 
©nabcn. ^Dcrenmegen, •'(al0en, etc., are forms like meinetn>ei)en» etc, hut 
rarely lose the n before t. For their explanation see 87. 

MaBC Fern. Neuter. 

90. tiefer tiefc tiefed and tied + this 
Jener lene itmi + yon, that 

These are declined like strong adjectives, and stand adjec- 
tively and substantively: tiefe geter, tiefed Sintenfa^, Jencr Saum* 
Sencd tort ifl meiii Su^» 

91 Another group of demonstrative pronouns, sometimes 
called " determinative," consists of : 

Masc. Fern. Neuter. 

tcrjenige tiejenige tadjenige, the, that 

terfelbe tiefelbe tadfelte, the same 

terfclbige tiefelbige tadfelbige, the same 

felber, felbfl (uniniiected), fetttger felHge felMged, the same 

fifJ4{^r) fo^(e) fol^(ed), + such 
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L The inflection of the first three is that of ^^ter^' and a 
weak adjective, e, g., tericnige, trdienigen, tcmienigftt, etc Their 
composition ia apparent, -ig is the nsoal adjective suffix (see 



In the 16th centary ber is still separated from fcl6-, ien-f and earlier 
the latter were even declined strong, ber jcner, bcm \ilUm, hut they soon 
followed the n-declension. „Dcr iene," from which ^berienige* developed, 
becomes ohsolete in the 17th century. ^Dcrfelblgc* < wberfcl^c*. Accent : 
ht'xitm^t, but bcrfe'lbc. 

2. ©cKer is a stereotyped form like 'ooUtv, and fclbjl is a geni- 
tive singular of ]tlb, M. H. G. selbes. The excrescent t appears 
first in the 16th century. 

3. ©olc^ is inflected like any adjective, even with -en in the 
genitive singular, e.g., fo^cttfattd, fol^cn OlauBcnd* It may be 
tminflected, always if followed by cin and generally if followed 
by another adjective. An apostrophe after fold) is uncalled 
for. Solci^ cln 5!Rann, \olii f^bne Slumen. Cine fold^c Selcitiguttj 
lann iA nt(!^t »ergefl[cn. 81U cr folc^ed fa§ . . . . (B.). 

92. Interrogative Pronouns. 

SDer + who ; wad + what ; ttjelc^cr + which ; mi fiir tin, 



mt sort of. 




1. ffler declines : 




Kasc. and fern. 


Neater. 


N. mer 


toai 


G. »c|fen, t»c« 


toeffen, med 


D. mm 




A. mn 


luad 



©ej or tt)ef«: mi as beffen t bed. See 89. The genitive lengthened 
by -en like bed > beffen was not yet established in the 16th century. 
SBed is now archaic, except in compounds, e. ^. » m^al^, soedtvegen. For 
XH^mHaVbixi, see beffent-r berent^albettr 87, 89; 

2. 2BeId^ + which, what, declines strong. Before „eln" it is 
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always^ and before an adjective it is often left nninflected^ 
also in poetry when used adjectively: SQeld) ®etttmmel ®tra§ett 
auf ! (Sch.). ®dd) tin Oefii^I (P. 1011). SCclc^er 3Ramt mx e« ? 

3. SBad fitr, toad ftir cin, what, what kind of. „(ixn" alone is 
inflected like the indefinite article if used adjectively; like a 
strong adjective if used substantively: „9Qa0 fiir Serge, toai fur 
SBiiflen * * « « trennen und tenn nod}?" (Le.). SQad fiir ein Saum 
i(l H^ ? SBad fiir !Ointe i(l tiled ? 

93. Belative Pronouns. 

1. £er, tie, tad, which, + that, who, declines like the demon- 
strative, but the genitive plural is never terer : jteiner flegte noii, 
ter nid^t (jeflritten ^at (Bo.). 

2. SCeld^er, loeld^e, toeld^ed, + which, who, that, always declines 
strong: I)ad Suc^, toeld^ed id^ gelefen ^abe. 

3. SBer, + who, whoever. The inflection is the same as that 
of the interrogative: SBcr ed (au(!^) fei, whoever it be. 

4. SQad, 4- what, whatsoever. The inflection is the same as 
that of the interrogative : 2Bad er (aud^) fagen mag, no matter 
what he says. 

Indefinite Pronouns and Indefinite Numerals. 

94. 2(nberer, anbere, anbered, + other, different : ber anbere, 
bie anbere, bad anbere, bie anberen* DecHned like any adjective, 
used substantively and adjectively. 

95. Siner, elne, eined, + one, the numeral with its deriva- 
tives feitt, none, and einige, generally only plural " some." 

gilt- is always strongly inflected and stands only substan- 
tively. Standing adjectively it is declined like the indefinite 
article (see 39). 

jtein is inflected like the indefinite article, but standiiig 
substantively is declined felner, feine, feln(e)d : Seiner »irb aid 
SJleifler geboren (Pro v.). 
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96. Sflld^, some; ctwa«, anythiBg; tott, anybody; m^, any- 
thing, something; totlij-f some^ any. 

&iidf t^d totlij- ^3 always inflected strong. The singular 
of eflld^ is rare, having the force of "tolerable,** "some": mit 
etlid^cm Srfolde, with some success. 

97. Compounds with jie: Jebcr, every, each; {efllicb, JebttJetcr 
(= Jcber) stand adjectively and substantively; ictermann, every- 
body; Itmant), anybody; nlemant, nobody. 

^t^tx, Its^liif-f ietttJeter, each, every, are declined like strong 
adjectives. 3^dli^ ^i^d iektocter are not common now ; they 
have the same meaning. 3^^^^^!^^ bas only a genitive singu- 
lar in -d« 3^tnant and nieman^ decline: 

N. iemant 
G. {emant(e)d 
D. iemantem, -ictt 
A. jemanten 

The accusative and dative are N. H. G., taken from the 
adjective inflection. Though the classics are full of these 
cases, the best usage for the spoken language favors no case- 
ending for accusative and dative. 

98. 9Ratt, one, any one. It is only nominative. The other 
cases are made up from tin- or toir. 9Ran is old spelling for 
9Rann, from which in M. H. G. it was not distinguished. Its 
corresponding possessive is fein : 9Ratt fHavtbt i^m nid^t ^an 
tann fclncn eigcncn Aojjf ni^t ejfm (Prov.). 

99. 9li4t«, nothing, allows of no further inflection. It is 
itself the genitive of M. H. G. niht = ni-mht and nio-whiht. 
Compare Eng. naught = na-wiht. 9lid^t3, the genitive, 
stands for the emphatic combination nihtes niht, "not a 
thing" = gar n^t«. 

^n ttt^te, mit nidjten, " not at all," show still that nldfet was 
once a noun folly inflected: SSeffer tttoa^ ttnn ni^td (Prov.). 
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100. As indefinite numerals it is costomarj to classify 
tttl + all; MU + both; iiilt^ + each or either; gang, whole; 
lauter, " nothing but; " manii + many; me^r + more; me^rere, 
several; tie meijlcn + most, the majority; tic mc^rjlen (= tie 
ttieljlen) ; eln paax, a few, Ht. " a pair; *' famtlld^e, all, altogether; 
tai ubrige, tie iibrlgen, the rest; )?lel^ much, many; menlg, little, 
few; eln wcnig, a little. 

Of these, aO, gang, man6^, M, menlg may stand uninflected* 
Otherwise they are inflected like adjectives: Slet ©tclne ga6^d 
nnt menlg Srot (Uh.). „®an^ £entfd)Iant lag In Q&maii unt 
©(i^mcrj" (Mosen). Dad ganje Deutfilant foil ed feln (Amdt). 

Sautcr, mt))x, eln paar, eln »enlg are indeclinable. 



CGNJUO-ATION. 

101. The verb varies for person and number; for tense 
(present and preterit) and mood (indicative and subjunctive). 
From the present stem are formed the imperative and the 
noun-forms of the verb, viz. , the infinitive, present participle 
with the gerundive, and the past participle in -(c)t. Accord- 
ing to the formation of the preterit we distinguish two great 
systems of conjugations, the '^strong' and the "weak.*' The 
strong verbs form the preterit by substituting a different stem- 
vowel from that of the present, e.g., gebcn — gab, tragcn — trug j 
the weak, by adding -(e) te to the stem, e. g., loben — lotte, 
glauben — glaiitte. 

102. The infinitive, the preterit, and the past participle 
are generally given as the " principal parts " of a verb. The 
infinitive represents the forms with the present stem. Know- 
ing the preterit or the past participle, one can tell whether a 
verb is weak or strong. If the preterit ends in -(e)te the past 
participle ends in -(e)t; if the preterit is strong, the past par- 
ticiple ends in -en, e. g., fagen, (agte, gefagt ; faugen, fog, gefogen. 
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The infinitiye and the past participle help form the compound 
tenses. 

103. The following paradigms show the varions inflections: 



wkat:. 






B'lKONO. 


PRESENT. ] 


PBETEBIT. 


PRKflENT. 


PBETEBIT. 


Ind, Suhj. Ind, andtvJt^. 


Ind, 


5u6/. 


/rtd. iS'MJ;. 


iij lobe' (obe 


Uit 


Pnge 


ptigc 


fanfl pn^^ 


bu Io6|l lobe|l 


loBtefl 


Pngjl 


Pttflefl 


fangp fan^p 


er loBt lobe 


loBte 


flnflt 


Pnge 


fang fange 


tAx loien loben 


lobten 


{Ingctt 


Pngen 


fangen fangen 


i^ m lobet 


lo6tet 


flngt 


P«flet 


fangt fftngct 


fie Io6en loBcn 


loSten 


pngctt 


pngen 


fangen fangen 


Imp, 


/«/. 




Imp, 


Inf, 


2. sg. lok (tu) 


loben 


2. fi^r. 


Pn9(e) (tu) pngcit* 


1. pi, loben tt>lr 
^ (Ioben®ie 


Gerufidive. 
lobent 


1 1. pi. 
2. pi. 


pnacn Wir Pres.part,, 
t n / xi. /.t \ Oerundive. 

(Pngcneie p^^^^, 




gelobt 






gefungen 



104. The personal snfSxes are: 

8g. 1, p. -e, except for strong preterit 

2. p. --(e)P for both tenses and moods. 

3. p. -(c)t for the present indicative. In the pres. subj. 

and in the pret. ind. and subj. the 3. p. is like 
the first. 
PL 1« p. -(e)n for both tenses and moods. 

2. p. -(e)t for both tenses and moods ; also for the im- 

perative. 

3. p. -(e)n for both tenses and moods. 

The retention or rejection of the thematic or connectin^r vowel -e- is treated later. 
See lia 

105. Imperative. The 2. p. sg. ends in -e in all verbs 
excepting those strong ones that have the interchange of 
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e — t or c — ^fe in the 2. and 3. p. sg. pres. ind., e. g., %xcm, \iiCiVit, 
Bete, Htte, grate, ^ebe, but fprid), frif , nimm, 

106. Infinitive. It always ends in -en except in those 
weak verbs in which it is preceded by -el, -er : ^anteln, 
jrantcrn ; also in fein, tftuit, which are non-thematic verbs. 
Bee 449, 2. 

107. Participles. The present pari and the gerundive 
always end in -ent: ^ojfent, ^elfent, tin Slebenter, ein gu tett>elfenter 
©a^, a proposition to be demonstrated. They are declined 
like adjectives. 

The past participle is formed by the prefix ge-, and the suf- 
fix -(e) t for weak verbs, the suffix -eit for strong ones: llcten — 
geliebt, Hattcrn — geHattert, tragen — gctragen, Pngcn — gefungcn^ 

108. ®e- does not stand: 

1. Before ^eigcn, lajfen, fe^en, l^clfen, lernen (?), Ic^ren (?), ^oren, 
when an infinitive depends upon them in a compound tense: 
3d> tabe i^n ge^en l§ei§en, fommen laffcn, fagen ^brcn. For lernen 
and Ic^ren, gelernt and gele^rt are better usage. 

2. In the preterit-present verbs (= modal auxiliaries, see 
134) which form similar past participles, viz., tonnen, titrfen, 
mogen, miijfen, foDen, toollen* 3rtan ^at tae xoWit Sier ni(!^t fangen 
!cnnen« See 113. 

3. In the past participles of verbs having inseparable pre- 
fixes, e, g.y »erlaffen, entfagt, tetedt, getadfet, except freffen < i?er + 
effen and verbs in which 6 and g are no longer felt to be the 
prefixes be and ge (see 543), e.gf., gefrejfen, gcHicfcen < Meiben; 
geglauft; geglii^en < gleld^cn. See gegejfcn, 128. 

4. In verbs with the foreign ending -i'eren, e. g., tnarfdjieren — 
marfdjiert ; probieren — proHert. Even when these are com- 
pounded with separable Germanic prefixes, they take no ge- : 
audmarfti^lert, einjhiticrt* 

5. SBorten < toerten never takes ge-, when it is an auxiliary 
in the passive voice, e, ^., Sr ijl geloW »orfcen« 
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Compound Tenses. 

109. These are formed by means of the auxiliary verbs 
J^aben, feiti^ jrcrten ; the last in the future active and the whole 
passive; l^aben and fein in the active voice. As a matter of con- 
venience the simple tenses of these auxiharies are given here. 

110. 



PBESENT. 



Ind, 

er i^ot 
fit l^aben 



8ubf. 

l^abt 

l^abe 
^abtn 
^abet 
^aitti 



Imperative, 
2. sg. l^abe (tu) 
1. pi. l^aitn toil 

(IJaBertSie 



PBESENT. 

Ind, SvJbj, 

iisi werte xotxlz 

tu toirjl tt>erte|l 

fr toirt jDcrte 

tt)ir fterten toerbm 

i^r jrertet toertct 

fie wertcn toertcn 



PBETEBIT. 



^atte 

^atteft 

^atte 

l^atten 

^attet 

l^attcn 



^atte 
^attefl 
^atte 
fatten 



PBESENT. 



PBETEBIT. 



l^a&en 
Pre«. ;>«?•<., 

Past part. 

ge^abt 

PBETEBIT. 

wart, fturte 
tcartfl, trurtcfl 
ttjart, ttjurtc 
tt)urtcn 
ttJurtet 
tourben 



tin fel 
bifl feiefl 

ifl fei 
prtb felcn 

fei^ feict 

(tn^ feicn 

Imperative, 
2. sgf. fei (tu) 

1. />?. feien toir 
^ (fcienSie 



Ind. 

toat 

n?arjl 

toav 

iraren 

irarct 

maten 



8ubj. 

ware 

)i>are|l 

ware 

ttjarcn 

ttjarct 

ttjaren 



Inf. 
fein 

Fres. part. 

fclent 

Fast part. 

gcttjefen 



Bubj. 
ttJiirtc 

murtefl 

wiir^e 

triirten 

tDiirtct 

toiirten 



Imperative. 
2. sg. trertc (tu) 

1. pi. merten mir 

I wcrtcn ^ie 
Inf. iDerten 

Past part, ftjorten 



111. 1. ^aBcn has contracted forms for the 2. and 3. pers. sing. : ^afl 
< Tidt^ < hdbest; t^at < hdt < habet. The pret. has undergone the same 
contractions : ^^ttc < hdte < hahete, etc. The pret. subj. has umlaut due 
to the influence of strong and pret-pres. verbs. In dialect the long con- 
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traded fonns of M. H. G., prevailing tbroujifh the whole present,, are stiU 
heard. In M. H. G. haben as auxiliary has the contracted forms ; as an 
independent verb, the uncontracted. 

2. SBerben is a regular strong verb of the 3. class. It is the only verb 
that has retained the two pret. vowels, generally the vowel of the sing, 
prevailing over that of the plaraL SBarb is more common as independent 
verb ; tDurbe* as auxiliary. In elevated style toarb is preferable. 

112. The Perfect is formed with the present of ^bfit or fein 
and the post participle^ e. g., id^ l^abe getragen, I have borne; i^ 
Wtt gcfatren, subj. \ii fel gefa^rcit, I have ridden. Perfect Infini- 
tive: getragen ^obtxi, gefa^ren fein, to have carried, ridden. 

The Pluperfect is formed with the preterit of ^aben or fein: id} 
l^atte getragen, subj. i^ ^Sttc getragen, I had borne; td^ xocct gefa^ren, 
subj. id) ware gefal^ren, 1 had ridden. 

113. The past participles without 0e- accompanied by an infinitive 
(see 108, 1, 2). the modal auxiliaries and weak verbs which followed 
their analogy, form such tenses as these : 3c^ ^be i^n gelben (et§en# I have 
ordered him to leave. @ie l^aben einen tRotf madden lafTtn* you have had a 
ooat made or ordered a coat to be made. X)er i(nabe (ol bie Sehion nic^t 
lernen f5nnenr the boy has not been able to learn the lesson. CEr b<tt ed' nut 
fagen l^ortm he has only heard it said. X)er 9^a^bar (at ben 8ettler arretteren 
lafTen n>o1Ien (or toollen arretieren Iaffen)r my neighbor wanted to have the 
beggar arrested. 

114. The Futnre ind. and subj. is formed with the present 
of ttjerten and the infinitive, e. g,, id^ werte tragcn, id^ ttjerte fasten, 
I shall carry, ride. 

The Future Perfect is formed with the present of wer^en and 
the perfect infinitive, e. g., iij ttjerte gctragen f^aUn, iii mxU 
gefa^ren fein, I shall have carried, ridden. 

115. The first Conditional is formed with the preterit 
subj. of mxKn and the infinitive, e. g., iij ttJiirbe tragen or 
fat)ren, I should carry or ride. 

The second or perfect Conditional is formed with the pre- 
terit subj. of mxttn and the perfect infinitive : idj wiirt'e getragen 
^ahn or gefa^ren fein, I should have carried or ridden. 
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Passive Voice. 

116. The passive voice is formed by toerben and the past 
participle. The tense of the anxiliary with the past participle 
of the verb forms the corresponding passive tense. SSertcn 
forms its compound tenses with fein and k^erten. 

Pbesent : idb tverte geloH, I am praised, am being praised. 
PsBTEBrr : i(^ mtD or mur^e gelctt, I was praised. 
Perfect : ici^ Hit gclobt toorten, I have been praised. 
Plxtpebfect : iij mar gelobt tvorten, I had been praised. 
FoTUKE : i^ toerte gelobt merteu, I shall be praised. 
FuTUBB PERFECT : \i^ focxU gclobt ttjorten fcln, I shall have been 

praised. 

1, Conditional : iii mxU gelofct t»erten, I should be praised. 

2. or Conditional perfect : iij tourte gelott ttJOrtcn fein, I 

should have been praised. 
Imperative : (ci (tu) geloW, be (thou) praised. 

feit (t^r) Belobt | ^^ ^ ^ ^^^^ 
felen ©ie geloM ) ^^ '^ 
Infinitive : gelott wer^en, to be praised. 

gelobt worsen fcln, to have been praised. 

Weak Conjugation. 

117. The weak conjugation forms the principal parts by 
suffixing -it or -etc in the preterit: lofcen, lobte, retten, rettete; by 
prefixing ge- and suffixing -t or -et in the past participle: 
gtloH, gcrettct. 

1. Verbs of this conjngation are with few exceptions derivative verbs, and most of 
them can be recognized as such by certain marks of derivation, such as snffixes (-cin, 
-era, -tgen, -teren, -jen, -f^cn) or umlaut. (But there are a few strong verbs with 
umlaut: Ift^en, txiigen, geMren, etc.). 

118. 1. The connecting vowel always stands before t# whether per- 
sonal suffix (3. p. s^. and 2. p. pi.) or in the participle and preterit, if the 
stem ends in b or t (t^); if the stem ends in m and n^ preceded by another 
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consonant wMch is not m or n, e.g.,tx xtUt, i(r inelbet« totr mltetem getrofhtr 
er atmetCf 14 seici^nete. 

Those in m and n have lost an e before these consonants. Compare them with their 
nonna : Stem, 3c^cn* Those in n are often treated like those in el, er/to which they 
really beloqg (see sab 8) : jeic^entc, regente. Bat these forms are not elegant. 

2. The connecting vowel stands in the 2. p. s^. present ind., also after 
stems in f, f(^. i, ff/ 1, i^, besides the stem-endings sub 1, e,g,, bu rcbeflf 
tualtcjl, f(%ma4tc(l, rc(i^ncfti reifcjl, jifc^c(l, fpagcfl, faffcfl, »ibmc|l, bclscfl, jhi^e(l. 

8. Verbs in -cln and -cm rarely show the connecting vowel t, e, g., i^ 
^riMttt er l^anbelti geldci^eUf toir tDanberten. In the 1. p. sg. present ind. and 
subj., in the imperative 2. p. sg. they generally lose their own t, e,g., i<$ 

toanble, n>anbre, f(^mei(^le (bu). 

4. In solemn diction and in poetry any verb may retain the connecting 
vowel. On the other hand, the poet and the people take many liberties 
in the omission of it (sub 1 and 2). For instance, !£)ad neue ^ud ifl aitfgt' 
rl(^t't (Uh,). ©clb mir fltgrugt, bcfreunb'tc ©d^arcn ! (Sch.). 9lcb'tlbu »on cinem 
ber ba Icbet? (id.). Ocgrugct fcib mir, cble |)cnn! Ocgrugt i^r, Wone !Damen 
(G.). See F. 8217, 3557. In fact though such full forms as bu ftf(^efl, 
wfcjlr fftflcft» J)U^efl, etc., are written, you generally hear bu Pfc^t, rajl# faft# 
pu^ti etc. This applies also to strong verbs, e, g., bu n)ar(^t, flo§t, reij^t* 

5. The present subj. nearly always shows full forms, but the preterit 
ind. and subj. have coincided : ba§ bu licbejl, i^r liebct; bag i(^ liebte, rcbete. 

Irregular Weak Verbs. 

119. There are two groups of these verbs. One has a dif-* 
f erence of vowel which looks like ablaut, the other has besides 
different vowels also a change in consonants. 

1. The stems show nn or nb: 



Inf. 


Fret. Ind. 


Subj. 


Past participle. 


^ Brennen 


branitte 


fcrcnntc 


gebrannt 


fcnfcen 


fanbte 


fenbete 


gefantt 



Here belong brennen, + bum ; fennen, to be acquaints 
with, + ken; nennen, + name; renitcn, + run; fenben, + send; 
jpenbctt, to turn, + wend, went. The last two have also a pre- 
terit ind. fenbete, toenbete. 
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2. The stems show n!, ng. Here belong : 

Inf. Fret. Ind. Sabj. Paat participle. 

tenfcn 'iaijU tac^tc getactt 

tiinfcn ^eud^tc (teudjtc) ttnijU QtX)tu6^t 

tunlte tmltt getiinft 

bringcn Braftte Brac^tc geBrad^t 

Strong Conjugation. 

120. Strong verbs mtust have dififerent stem-vowels in the 
preterit and present, since in this way difference of tense is 
expressed. Bnt the vowel of the past participle may coincide 
with that of the present, as in gekn, gab, gcgeben v, fa^rcn, ful^r, 
gefal^ren vi, l^alten, l^ielt, ge^alten vn; or with that of the preterit, 
as in 6ei§en, 6ip, geHjfen i, biegen, bog, gcbogcn n, glimmen, glomm, 
geglommcn vm. The past participle ends in -en, and has the 
prefix gc-, e. g,y geflo^Ien, gcrufcn^ 

121. The personal suffixes are the same as in weak verbs. 
Compare licbtc, ticbtcfl, liebte, etc. ; fa|, fa^jl, fa^, etc. The imper- 
ative 2. p. sg. has no ending when the present ind. has inter- 
change of c-i, ie, e.g.y i^ berge, tu blrgfl, er blrgt; imp. birg; bredjen 
— bricb ; ejfen — Ip* This interchange of c-l, ie occurs in in 3, 
rv, v; in verbs which do not have it there is no difference of 
stem-vowel in the imperative and the present, e. g., ^alten — 
l^att ; fi^ttJimmen — f(!^»imm* But often e is added in analogy 
with weak verbs, always when the verb is either strong or 
weak, e,g., rufen — rufe vii; fcfclagen — fc^Iage vi ; always mU, 
bewege, erwSge vm. In the last group there is of course no 
interchange of c-i, e. g.y tu bewcgji, er bewegt. When the stem 
ends in t, the suffix t in the 3. p. sg. is not added, or rather 
-tct passes into simple t. M. H. G. giltet > gill't > gilt. Com- 
pare 118, 4. E, g,, gcUcn — er gift ; fecfetcn — cr pit ; ratcn, rat. 
Special mention is made of these peculiarities imder each 
class and verb. The preterit subj. always has umlaut and 
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the 1. and 3. p. sg. end in e, e. g.^ id^ fa^, bu fa^jl, er fa^, etc.; 
but idj fabe, tu fal)efl, cr fii^e* 

The verbs are best classified according to the ablaut-series. 
(See 393.) 

122. I. Class. Ablaut : ei i, ie i, ie. 

1. Division : ei i i. 

The stem ends in p (j[), f, (i), t, M* 

Examples: iei^cn, bi§; gcWjfen ; f^lclfen^fti^Iljf, flff^tijfen; fd^witen, 
f(^ritt, gef(!^ritten ; wcidjen, »ic% gcwic^en j leiten, litt, gelitten. 

The following verbs belong here : bcigcn, + bite ; blcic^cn (intrans.), + 
bleach, but also weak, always when trans. ; f!(^ btfleigen, to apply one's 
self; glei(^en# to be + like, strong since the 17th centoiy, in the sense of 
+ liken it is still weak, a N. H. G. distinction, M. H. G. only weak ; 
gletfcn, + glitter, nothing to do with the rare gleifen < gelihsen, to 
deceive, or ^glcifcn* in cntglcifcn < ®cleifc, track, to derail ; g!cltcn# + gUde; 
grcifen, to seize, + gripe ; grcintn, + grin, rare and generally weak, flrinfmr 
its derivative, has taken its place ; Uxftn, to quarrel, is strong or weak, < 
L. G. ; fncifcn, to pinch, L. G. > N. H. G. ; freiWm and frci§cn, to scream, 
are related, both weak and strong, not H. G. ; leibettr to suffer, + loathe ; 
pfcifen, to whistle, + pipe < L. pipare ; rcigcn, to tear, + write, draw ; 
rcitcn, + ride on horseback; f(itei^fn# to sneak (+ slick and sleek); 
fd^lcifen, to grind, + slip, weak in the sense of ** to drag, raze" ; fci^lcigcn, 
' + slit, split ; fd^mcigen, + smite, throw ; fc^nciben, to cut ; fc^rcltcn, to stride ; 
fplcif en, + split, L. and M. G. ; (Ircl^en, to wipe, cross, + strike, etc., with 
very varying meanings ; |lreitcn» to strive ; mid^zn, to yield ; compare 
»clcl), + weak, wicker ; weak, it means to soak, soften.^ 

2. Division : el ie ie. 

Examples : getei^^en, getie^, geblel^cn ; reibcn, rieb, gerieBen. 

Here belong: Mei^cn, to remain (+ leave) ; gebci^en, to thrive, the part, 
has a doublet, gebicjcn, thriven, geblegen, solid, pure ; lei^n, to borrow, + 
lend ; meibeiti to avoid ; prcifen» + to praise, strong only since the 15th cen- 
tury, < 5)rcld < M. H. G. pr%8 < O. Fr. prU < L. prUium, analogous lo 
Fr. priser; xdUn, to rub ( + rive) ; fc^cibcn, to separate ; fc^cinen, + shine; 
fc^rcibcn, to write (+ shrive); fd^rcicit/ to scream (?) ; Wwctgcitf to be silent, 
weak in the sense of " to still a child ; fpcien, to spit, + spew ; (Iclgen, 
to climb; treifeen^ + to drive; tod^tn, to point out, in the 16th centoiy 
stin weak; |ei^n# to accuse (+ indict). 
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123. Notice the interchange of M in the flnt diTieion, $, g.^ ft^seiben, f^nttt> 
gefc^nttten ; but not in the second, viz., meiben, mieb, gemieben ; f^etben, f^Ub, geft^lefce n. 
(See 410.) When the stem ends in ^ or f, the 2. p. sg. present ind. Is heard merely as 
ending in % whether spelt so or not. The fbll form -efl stands only in elevated diction, 
e. ^., bu f^met^t, Bei^, beflci^t bi<^ ; bu neifefl and loetfl, bu preifefl and preljl. (See 118, 
4.) NoUce also the doubling of t and f in f^ieiten, ft^vitt ; fireiten, fhritt; i^letfen, f^^Uff, 
etc 

124. IL Glass. Ablaut : ie (it, an) i, o o, o* 

L Division : ie (av) o o» 

The stem ends in ^ (f[), ij, f. 

Examples : flie^en, flog, flcflojfen ; triefen, trojf, gctroffen* 

Here belong: »erbricgcttf to disgust, vex; flic§cn, + flow (+ fleet); 
jie§ett> to pour ; fric^cn, + to crouch, creep (?) ; gmit fciw to enjoy ; ried^en, 
to smell, + reek ; f(i^te§en» + to shoot ; fd^liefeiti to slip, rare, supplanted 
by its derivative fd^lupfcn; fc^Ue§en» to close, lock ; fpricgem + to sprout ; 
tncfeitf + to drip ; faufeiti to drink (of animals), + sup and + sip. 

2. Division : ie, u, au o o» 

Examples : fllegen, flog, geflogcn ; triigcn, trog, getrogen ; faugcn, 
fo3, flefogen* 

Here belong : 1. In ic : Ut^tn, to bend ; Iktm, to ofEer, + to bid ; 
ftiegen, + to fly ;^ flic^en, + to flee ; fricrcn, + to freeze ; flicben, + to 
cleave, split ; f^tcben^ + to shove ; flicBt n, to scatter ; »frUcren# + to lose ; 
iicjen (503, Gcsoficn)), to draw. 

2. In il : fiiren (flcfen), + to choose ; liigcn, to lie ; triigcn, to deceive. 

3. In au J faugcn, + to suck ; fd^nattl^en (^niihtti), to snort, L. and M. G.; 
fc&raubcn, to screw (+ ?), L. G. > late M. H. G. 

2., 3. pers. sg. pres. show archaic forms sometimes in eu : fleu^t, freu^t, flengt. (See 
406.) Of those in au only faufen has nmlant, viz., f&uffl, f&uft. The stem ending in % 
the 2. p. Bg. may be bu f^ie^t, genie^t. Notice the Interchange of ^-9 in aie^en, |og, 
flfSOSen; bnt ^ is silent. (See 416.) Notice also the doubling of f : faufen, foff, etc. 



nX Class. Ablaut : ?, i a it, 6. 

1. Division : i a u. 

The stem ends in n + cons, (t, g, !)♦ 
Examples : littkett, (anb, geiunten ; f))ringen, fprattg, gei>mngen« 
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Here belong : Mnbetu + td bind ; binsctw to hire, originally and still at 
times weak, the isolated weak past i>art. bebingt is a regular acyective ; 
brindCttr to penetrate ; finbtni + to find ; ddtngetu to be socoessf ul ; !Ung«8« 
to be heard, resound ; x'm^tn, to struggle, + wring ; f(^mbm# + to skin, 
pret. fc^unb; ((i^Iingem to twine, + sling, it also has the force of the now 
lost fc^Unbeitr to swallow ; fd^tDinbeitf to disappear ; fc^toingen, + to swing ; 
fiugcn, + to sing ; finftn, + to sink ; fpringcn, + to spring ; (Hnfctt# + to 
stink ; trin!en» + to drink ; toinbem + to wind ; itt>tttgtn» ta force. 

2. Division : i a o* 

The stem ends in mm and nn* 

Examples : fpinnen, fpann, subj. fpanne and fp&nne, gefponnen; 
fd^tpimmen, fd^tvamm, fci^tpamme and f^momme, gef(!^n)ommcn» 

Here belong : U^mtn, + to begin ; rinnen, to flow, + run ; ffimti!, to 
think ; f^mimmeni + to swim ; fpinnen^ 4 to spin ; gcioinneiw + to win. 

3. Division : c-l a o. 

The stem ends in I, r + cons, except brefci^en. 

Examples: l^elfcn (611ft), W\ (^Mfe, W\t), fif^olfcn ; totx\tn 
(wirft), warf (»iirfc), gcmorfen. 

Here belong: bergeui to hide, + bury, burrow; Ber|ltn» + to burst; 
brcfd^m + to thrash ; gcltcn, to be worth, pass for ; ^elfcn, + to help; f((eltesu 
+ to scold ; (lerkm to die (+ starve) ; »erberbcrw to spoil (intrans.) ; »«' 
berben (weak), to corrupt ; toerbeni to enlist, woo ; merben» to become, + 
worth ; mxfat, to throw (+ warp). 

126. Notice the donble preterits eabj. (See 464, 3.) Snb 2, rinnen never has 
„t&nne.'' The 3. diviftion has generally and better &, becanse yon cannot tell ^/^Ufe" 
from „^elfe" by ear. ^refc^en and het^en, once belonging to the next class, have 
broi^e — brif^e, birfle — bdrfle. 

The 2. and 8. p. sg. present iud. have i instead of e. (See 403.) As to the enffix, 
bertlen has bu birfl, btrflefl, er birfl; getten, bu gUtft (prononnced sUfl), er flilt; toerben, ba 
tsirfl, er mirb; fd^elten like flcUen. 

127. IV. Class. Ablaut: 5,e,e — i,ie 5 5,5. 

The stem contains I, r, m after or before the root-vowel. 

Examples: brcd^cn (6ri4(l), brad^ (bra(^c), gebrodjen; jle^Ien 
(flie^ljl), jla^l (liable, flb^lc), gefloWen. 
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Here belong : ire$en» + to break ; QtHxttif + to bear^ bring forth ; 
^efe^Ien^ to command ; m^ft^ltn, to recommend ; erfc^rtden (trfd^raf)^ to be 
frigbtened; ne(men# to take, + nim ; \pxt6itn, to speak ; fltd^eju + to stick, 
stab ; flt^Ietif + to steal ; treffen (traf > to hit ; !ommen» tam, gefommnw + to 
come. (See 489, 1.) 

SBcfe^Ien and empfe^Ien belonged to the m. Class, and have doable Babjonctiyes, 
fiefS^Ie— ^ef&^Ie, etc. So has fle^Ien, fl&^Ie— fl&^Ie. The nmlant in fleB&ren is only 
graphic for e < f. Those in -^I and geBftren have ie in 2. and 3. p. sg. present ind. : 
empfie^U, gediert. The rest have i : trifffl,fpri^fl; bu Idmmfl, er Idmmt are qaite common. 
hat not elegant. 

128. V. Class. Ablaut: i, f,e — i,te S e,e* 
The stem ends in any sound but a liquid. 

1. Division: c,5 — i,ie S l,K 
Example : gcten (giebfl, gttfl), gaB (gabc), gegeBen* 

Here belong: elfctt^ + eat; frelTcni + eat (said of animals); gel&etii + 
give ; 0cncfen, to recover ; geffiel^en, to happen ; lefcii/ to read ; me(ren# + to 
measure, + mete ; fe^cn^ + to see ; trctcn, + to tread ; »CTgeiftn^ + to for- 
get ; (wefen) roax, gf»efcji# to be, + vras. 

2. Division : t, ie 5 e, h 

Here belong: bitten, Ut, gcBctcn, to ask, + bid; llcgeit/ lag, gelegen, + to 
lie ; flfeen, faf , gffeiTen, + to sit. 

The form of the S. and 8. persons sg. of the present ind. of verbs ending in ff is -^t; 
of those in f is fl for both persons : bn, er i^, vergi^t, fri|t ; bu, et liefl. Bat genefen, tm, 
er genefi, has no ie^ probably becanse geniefl woald have coincided with genie^t < genie^en, 
genog, iL ; bu ^fl may be contracted > fi^fi, pronoonced merely ^,[^U' The participle 
of effen, viz., gegefTenr has ge- twice, becaose geeifen was contracted into geffen very early. 
This is now coUoqaial. (See F. 2838, 4415.) Notice bu tritttl, er tritt ; bu Bittefl, ei hitttt. 

129. YI. Class. Ablaut : a, a-a u S^ a. 

The stem-vowel is short before more than one consonant ; 
also in inh 

Example: baden,(b5(I[l),BuI(6ufe), gckden. 

Here belong : Hdtn, + to bake, in N. Gt. generally weak ; fa^xtn, to ride, 
+ fare ; ^xabttii to dig; labertf to invite, and laben^ + load ; laben (strong). 
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+ to load, and laben (weak), to invite, bave been confonnded since early 
N. H. Q.; they are of difierent origin ; Waffcn (fc(>uf), to create (weak, "to 
work ") ; Wlajjen, to strike, + slay ; tragcn, to carry ; tpad^fcn, to grow, + 
wax ; »af(l^en» + to wash ; (|le^)i fhinbi flanb (ftjaxiJot, ftdnbe), geflanben# + to 
stand, f)unb is still common in S. G. 

Here belonged also formerly : ^tUn (^^|l)r l^ub, ge]^oben» to raise, + 
heave ; fc^woren (Wtt)drjl)# fd^wur — fj^roor, gcfd^worcn, + to swear, ^^cn 
(fragjl)' frug (but never gefragen)» " to ask," are frequently beard ; also jft^ 
(i^dl^)' Wi **^^ chase." The forms are still frowned upon by grani- 
marians because they are "wrong," but the people use them Just the 
same. 

In the 2. and 8. p. present ind. & is the mle excepting f^affen, f^afffl, which is under 
the inflnence of the weak verb. Notice bu and er tv&d^ft, bu w&ft^fl (prononnced »&f^t). 
Isolated participles : ^tmafjiltn, ground ; mo^len is now weak, ma^len, mafjUtt, ^tmtl^Vt, 
to grind ; er^abcn, lofty, < er^e^en, er^o^cn. 

130. YII. Class. Characteristio is te in the preterit, 
which is no ablaut, while the past participle always has the 
vowel of the infinitive. 

For convenience we make two groups. 

1. Division. The seeming ablaut is : S, a it H, a* 

a before more than one consonant, ie = short i before -ng» 

Examples : fangcn (fang(l), fteng, gcfangcn ; Bratcn (bratjl, Wit), 
ixkt, gehatcn. 

Here belong : Blafcit/ + blow, + blare (?) ; Uattn, to roast, fry ; faJPftn 
(pel), + to fall ; fangcn (rarer fa^tn),, to catch ; (ge^cn), gicng, gegangcn, + go, 
went, gone ; Jaltcn, + to hold ; l^angcn, + to hang ; laffcn, + to let, cause ; 
ratcn, to advise ; fc^lafen, + to sleep. 

Umlaat is the rale in the S. and 8. p. present ind. Notice bu tAtfl, er r&t ; tit, er Hfifl; 
bu ^&Uil (prononnced nW^")f cr ^tt ; bu I&ffefl or bU; er I&^t. The mnlant in this whole 
class is late ; in later M. H. O. they have it rarely. The " Rules " prefer the spelling 

i to ic, viz., ^ins, ftng, fling. 

131. 2. Division : an, tl, o, u ie avi, ti, o, ii* 

Here belong : IJaucn, ^xtb (b < to), ge^ueit, + to hew ; laufem Ilcf, gelaufciif 
to ran, + leap; (ei§en» l^ie§f ge^eiSeUf to call, command, + bight; ftoim 
(fUtf ), to kick, thrust ; rufen (rief)r to call. 
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Only flc^n and goierally taufen take the nmlaat : tn, tx f^i ; bn I&uffl. 

Q^ittn, once of this class, has gone into i ; „^t^it!^ti,*' according to i, is some- 
times heard, but must still be rejected as incorrect. Of this class there aro a greiU 
many isolated participles of verbs that have changed conjagation, e. g,y bef^eltenr 
modest (bmiefd^ebeii;** ordered"); gefc^i-oten, rongh-groond ; gefaljen, I- salt ; gefpaltenr 
" split" ; gewoljcn, rolled, etc. 

132. YIIL Class. Characteristic is o in the preterit and 
past participle, long or short according to the following con- 
sonants. 

The verbs belonging here are stragglers from all the other ablaut - 
series. There must be therefore a number that are still afloat ; that is, 
aecording to the usage of the period in which they are taken, they be- 
long to their regular class or to this. Present usage in the spoken lan- 
guage always favors o — o» e.^.. f^»()ren» Wwor, gcfd^morcn, vi ; brcfticn, 
brofc^f debrof(i^enf iii ; l^eben^ l^ob, ge^obeitrYi, which have been assigned by us, 
however, to their proper classes. Suden^ n, and trUgen# II, have sprung 
from Uegen and triegen under the influence of the nouns Suge^ Srug. They 
might be classed here ; as also fitreitf n, for fiefen ; compare the noun 
^ur(*furfl), elector. 

133. The vowels of the present may be e, i, a, a, 6. 
The ablaut is most frequently e o o. 

We count here : bcHen (ftefft, Billt), to bark, m; fcd^tcn (fi^tjl, fld)l), + to 
fight. IV, III; fle^tcn (Plci^tfl, pronounced flic^fl, flid^t)r to braid, rv, in; 
pflcgCHf to carry on, undertake, v, rv, in the sense of "to be accustomed,^' 
•' to care for." always weak ; mcnoi (melft and milft), + to milk in ; qucttcn 
(qultlt)r to swell, gush, in ; f(^cHm (f*ittt archaic), generally fc^^aflcn the weak 
verb, *• to resound," weak = to cause to resound, ring, ni ; fci^mcljen 
(fc^mil.^fl, f(i^miljt), + to melt, in ; f([^»?ffcn (f(i^tt)lttt), + to swell, in ; tt?ebcn 
(n)ebjl)» strong and weak, + to weave, v; tewegen (bewcgjl), to induce, 
weak = to move, v ; glimmcn, to glow, in, 3 ; fUmmcn* + to climb, in, 2 ; 
garm (g5rt)» to ferment, also weak, iv ; crttjagen (cmagfl), to consider ; tt>ogcn 
or n>iegcn (if ie, ii), wfigfl, »icgf!, + to weigh (-wdgeni ttJtcgcrir -wegcn are in 
M. H. G. the same word, v) ; rac^en (rd(i^t)r + to wreak, sometimes has ro*» 
gero(3^n» but is generally weak, rv; CTloWcti/ intrans., to die out (of a flume), 
(crlif<^c|l# crliftt), but trans. Iof(i^cn, to extinguish, m ; ucrwirrciti to confuse, 
m, is generally weak, but has an isolated participle, vemorren = intricate, 
complicated. 
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ANOMALOUS VERBS. 
L The Preterit-Present Verbs. 

134. To this group belong the modal auxiliaries and miffett* 
They are originally strong verbs, whose preterits are used as 
presents. New preterits, past participles, and infinitiyes were 
formed weak. The infinitives, the present plural, and the new 
strong participle have the same vowel, sometimes vnth an 
irregular umlaut : fcnncn (inf.), »lr Bnnm, Fonnen (past part.). 
The different vowels of the present in the sg. and pL jreip, 
mtf|en; the subjunct, with umlaut, ma^, m5ge; the lack of t in 
the 3. p. sg., er ma^, are still traces of their strong conjugation. 
The weak preterit was formed without connecting vowel^ and 
has umlaut in the subjunctive : nvo^tn, mo^te, m^&tt, gemoti^t* 
(See 119, 2, and 454, 3.) The strong participle in -en stands 
in the compound tenses, when an infinitive depends upon the 
auxiliary: iif babe fci)rcl6en muffen, but ic^ Ifeabc gemu^t. An im- 
perative, the meaning permitting, is made up from the 
subjunctive, e.g., ttJoUe, mbge. 

135. 1. 2C((fctt, I, to know, + to wit (wot, he wist). 

Inf. Fret. ind. SabJ. F&rticiples. 

wiffm «,«fte wii^te {"^^^^ 

The pres. ind. iiiflects: 1^ njei§, tu tod^t, er ttJci^, ttJir »iflen, i^r 
ttJiff(e)t, fte »i([en. Subj. : i6!j wijye, ttJiffcfl, »i|fe, etc. Imp. : »iffe, 
»ij[rt, ttJijfen ®le* 

2. !Dttrfen, in, to be permitted. 

Inf. Free. sg. Fret. ind. Snbj. Past part 

tiirfen tarf turfte biirfte ] t- f 

Pres. ind. : barf, iax]% tarf, tiirfen, tiirft, fcurfen* Subj. : biirfe, 
kfirfefl, tiirfe, etc. 
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3. ^ijitncn, m, to be able, + can. 

Inf. Pres. sg. Pret. ind. Subj. PiMt part. 

Knncn lann lonnte Knnt? \ 2f ^"" 

( fonncn 

Pres. ind. : lann, lannjl, lann, fonncn, etc. Subj. : Bnne, Knncfl, 
f5nne, etc. Imp.: f5nne, Knnt, fbnnen ©ic. 

4. SKijgen, v, iv, to be able, + may. 

Inf. Pres. sg. Pret. ind. Sabj. Past part. 

mSgen mag modfete m6^tc ■! ^ .l"*^^ 



Just like Unntn. 

6. ©oHen, IV, + shalL 



I m^tn 



Inf. Pres. eg. Ind. and subj. Past part. 

i gefoat 



foUen foU foUte 

Pres. ind.: foU, foBfl, foU, fotlcn, etc. 



( foBen 



This is almost entirely weak now. The vowel-difference in the pre& 
has been levelled away. Comp. Eng. shall, should. 

6. SKujfen, vi, + must. 

Inf. Pres. eg. Pret. hid. Snbj. Past part 

( gcmu§t 



I miiiJcn 



muffcn ntup mufte ntitgte 

Pres. ind.: mup, mugt, mu§. Subj.: mttjfe, etc. 
This too is almost entirely weak. 

7. SBoHen, i, + will. 

Inf. Pres. eg. Subj. Ind. and subj. Pret. Past part. 

tooUcn tern n>oDe mUtt UemoUt 

( rotten 

Pres. ind. : \M, toiii% tolU, tooHen, ttJoBt, ttJoUcn. (See 472, 2.) 

n. The verbs gel^n, + to go, flel^n, + to stand, t^un, 
+ to do. 
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13& 1. ®e((e)n. 

Pres. ini : id} je^e , In jc^fl, or Qt% text ^t^n, i^r je^t, f!e je^* 
Subj.: i^ ge^e, tu gel^rfl, tr gel^e, etc. 
Imp. sg.: flfb; pi, gf^t, flfljcn ©ie. Part: ge^icnb. 
Pret. ind.: iii ^ieng. Subj.: ic^ gienge. 
Part: gegangm* According to vn ; from a stem **gang.** ' 

2. ®te<|(f)n, 

Pres. ind.: i(^ jle^f, tu jlc^jl, er (Ic^t, »lr jlc^n, l^r fle^t, fie flf|n» 
Subj. : i^ fie^e, tu fle^efl, er fle^e, etc. 
Imp. sg.: jlc^; pi., jle^t, fle^en ®ie. Part: fle^ent. 
Pret ind. : i(^ jlaitD (flunt). Subj.: flante (jiuntie)^ 
Part: ge|lanten« According to ti ; from a stem "stand" 

3. S^un. 

Pres. ind. : iif t^uf, tu tfeufl, er t^nt, wlr rtun, i^r t^ut, (le t^un* 
Subj. : id) t^ue, tu t^uefl, c r t^ue, wir tl)un, it)r t^ut, flc t^uen* 

Imp. sg.: t^u; pL, tl)ut, t^un ®ie. Part.: tl^uent. 

Pret ind. : iii tf^at, in t^aifl, cr tl)at, tt?ir t^atcn, i^r tf^aitt, fie 
t^oten. Subj.: ic^ t^iite, tu t^atefl, er t^iite, etc. 

Part.: get^an* 

The full forms with e of these three verbs are not used in the indica- 
tive. The ^ is merely graphic, and is not pronounced, e, g.^ id^ gel^ is not 
ge-jcr but ge or ge'e. 

137. The compound verbs are not inflected differently from 
the simple yerbs. Notice the position of the separable prefix 
and gc- in separable compound verbs: Ki^ fdsrcibc an, fd)ricb an; 
imp. fd^relBe (tu) an, i(t l^a6e angef^rieten, id^ jrcrte anfdsreiBen. 
The separable prefix stands apart from the vefb in the simple 
tenses (pres. and pret. ), but only in main clauses ; ge - stands 
between prefix and verb, angefdjrteben, aufgct^an. Ex. : 3<& 
j(l)relte, fd^rieS ben Srief ab, but wa^renb id) ten Srief afcfd^ricb 
(dependent clause). In inseparable compounds notice the 
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participle has no ge : tc^ ^erfle^e, ^erflanb, l^oBe »erflanbett, tottit 
))(r{le^n. (See 108, 3.) 

1. Notice a class of inseparable compounds derived from compound 
nouns. These have ge* Tliej can be easily recognized by the chief 
stress falling on the first element: &ad %xWf^9^d, verb fru'()jltt(fen# frU^fl&(!(t# 
0efru^|lit(ftf to breakfast; ber fRa'tf^Iag; verb ra'tf^ladeiw ratWagte^ geratfc^tagt, 
to take council. 

138. Example of a reflexive verb, e. g., fi(^ freucn, to rejoice: 
Pres. id^ freuc mid^, t)u frcufl tiii, er frcut jidb, »lr freuen un«, i^r 

freut tuiif fie freuen j!(^ ; iij freute mi^ l^aJe mi^ gefreut, werte mic^ 

freuen, mer^e ml(j^ gefreut ^a6en« 



FIRST PART. 



SECOND SECTION. 



SYNTAX. 
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SYNTAX. 

139. For practical reasons we divide the Syntax into 
Special and General Syntax. 

The Special treats of the function of the word, inflected or ' 
nninflected, in a sentence. 

The General treats of the combination of words into a 
sentence, of the word-order, and of the combination of 
clauses into a compound sentence. 

It is of course difficult to keep these two divisions separate, as in ftu:t all the differ- 
ent branches of grammar. Thns the separation of inflection and ftmction, of phonol- 
ogy and inflection, of word-formation and syntax is a violent one. The division into 
special and general syntax is the enstom of French grammarians, who have sacceeded 
best in freeing their grammatical system from the strait-Jacket of Latin and Greek 
grammars. 

SPECIAL SYNTAX. 

The parts of speech are treated here in the same order as they are in the Accidence. 

Syntax of the Article. 

140. The nse of the demonstrative pronoun as definite article is 
much older than that of the numeral n^xa** as indefinite article, n^vcfl 
was used where the definite article could not stand ; hence the plural of 
ein !D{amt is still 9){£nneT. In O. H. G. the article is still lacking ; its use 
spread in M. H. G., so that now it is almost a necessity. 

Some General Cases of Absence of the Article. 

141. Proper names, names of materials always when pre- 
ceded by nouns expressing quantity and measure, have no 
article. Ex. : ®oct^e errcid^tc ctn l^o^ed Sifter, ©driller jlar6 ^cr^? 
pftnldma^ig jung. Slel ifl weid^er aU ®oIr. gtn 3)fimt) 3u(fcr. 

142. No noun preceded by a genitive can take an article: 
%t^ Xcnfcn« %<x^tx< ifl jcrriffcn (F. 1748). £er often ©bttcr bunt 
®e»immel (G.). 
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143. There is no article before norms, connected by un^, 
mUt, w>ii, or unconnected, in certain set and adverbial phrases; 
in an enumeration of objects belonging to the same class or 
gonus. Ex. : ®clt unt) ®ut* i)aud uni ^of . Wlit ®ott fur ^onig 
unt) SSatcrtan^. 3n ®<^u^ un^ Sraud. ©Ina 4mt,35erflattb sjcrller' 
ic^ f(!^ier (F. 2504). 9lid)t irtifc^ i{l ted £(oren Sranf nod^ @))etf( 
(F. 301). ©oU icft mlt ©rijfcl, TOcipcI, geler f(^reltm ? (F. 1732). 
Ura^ne, ©ro^mutter, Gutter unt jtint in tttm|»fer @ttt6e hifammen 
fint (Schwab). 3^ Sifd), gu Settc, ipaud an fyiu^, ©tein auf ©teln. 
In DJlcn, gen Siiten, »on Shorten. 

144. All pronouns exclude the article, except foI(^, tnan^/ 
n)el(!^; mad fiir, which allow an indefinite article after them, and 
atl(e), which allows the definite article after it; e. g. : SJod foO 
an ter ©d^merj unt Sufi (G.). SBeld^ ein flefc^afHa 8oII eift ein imD 
an^ (id. ). ffiad fiir ^in Santdmann bifl tu, ia^tt ? (Sch.). 

145. An abstract noun, and any noun denoting profession, 
rank, position have no article in the predicate after neuter 
verbs; e.g.: $^lIofte't,terganj9latur ifl, Bringt aui^ bm 9leoj)tole'm 
gu felner 9latur n?ieter guriid (Le.). ipei^c iWagifler; l^eige !Eoctor 
gar (F. 360). (3d^) iin Sofcat, lomme niemald toieter (Sch.), 
Eng., I am a soldier. 

146. 1. In technical phrases some nouns and adjectives used as 
such take no article : ©^rciter biefc^, the writer of this ; iHdgerr plaintiff; 
a3efa9tcr; Ocbad^ter; Dttgc«; ^olgenbcd, etc. In headings: Uekr STttmutmib 
SBurbc (Sch.). Safu^Ie^re, Slmon^Ie^rc. 

2. In folk-lore and folk-songs: 9{ot!app($enf Little Red Riding-hood; 
(B^mttoxtt^tn, ^mU j\)ra(^: i6i Ut^it bid^. fStUltin fpra^: idj fle^c bld& (G.)- I 
Z^nx^tnfmxxU fWaudlein pfcift. i 

Article with Proper Nouns. 

147. The rule is: no article before proper nouns just as 
in English. 

1. Names of persons may take an article when the bearer is 
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well known and his name has become a common noon; to ex- 
press familiarity and intimacy, also contempt; to mark gender 
and case more clearly (this applies also to names of places 
and countries) ; when the author's or artist's name is used for 
his work; before names of pknets, of ships, of the characters 
of a play, of titles of books taken from a person. Ex. : Sin 
SCaf^inoton, Ux 2BcIfc, tie Dttonen. Schiller's Tell and Wallen- 
stein, Goethe's Gotz and Lsssing's M. von Bamhelm are full 
of examples of the second use (familiarity, etc.). lie Siijlc ted 
SofratcS. scar i^ tent gcitinanD gewefen, i»ad Dcta^io mtr war ♦ . . 
(Sch.). Sagt |I(J^ nennen ben JCaHenfleln (Sch.) (contempt). 
Eeiorient fpielte t>en 9latt)an. 9)lcin greunt) 1^at Im Sorot tjerfauft 
(painting by Corot). Der ^erfuled ijl Befd^atigt. 

2. Names of countries and provinces which are not neuter 
take the definite article. Most of these are feminine and a 
few masculine, viz., compounds : feer Sreidgau, St^eingau, ter 
©untgau; also ber ^aag (+the Hague); ter, tad 5Ifa§. Femi- 
nines in -ei : tie Siirfer, SBaUac^ei' ; in -au : tie SKoItau, tie 
SBetterau; in -marl: tie ?leumarf, tie Djlmarl; tie 2au(i^, tie 
©djttjeij, tie ^rimrn, tie Se^ante, tie 3)fal3. Some neuters in -lant j 
tad SSogtIant, tad 2Bentttant, tie 9lieterlante, pi. 

3. Names of oceans, lakes, straits, rivers, mountains, and 
forests always have the definite article, e. ^r., tad SKittelmeer, tie 
Dflfee, ter Sotenfee, ter fBtlt, ter ©unt, ter SR^ein, tie lonau, tcr 
fyax^, ter ©peffart, tie 2lfpen, ter ©(i^warattjalt* 

4ci Names of the seasons, months, days of the week, of the 
streets of a city: „!Der SJinter ifl ein S^renmann" (Claudius). 
3m 3cinuar, ted ©onntagd, auf or in ter ^aiferflrage, im grii^Iing. 

148. Appellatives have an article as in English: tie S^rline 
quiGt, tie Srte l^at mic^ wieter (F. 784). For exceptions see 
141-146. 

149. Abstract nouns have no article when they denote a 
characteristic or state of mind: 9Rut geiget au(^ ter SRamcIudf ; 
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®e:^orfam i(l bed fi^rijlen ®^mud (Sch.). greube »ar lit Iroja'd 
fatten (id.) ilrieg ifl cwig gwifdjcn 2l|l unt) Slr^wobn (id.). But 
when they denote an act or motion they are treated as appel* 
latiyes. They may also take the article that has generalizing 
force, e. gr., X)er Sod ifl ber @ilnben ©olb (B.). I:ie 3Sa^l fleljt tit 
nod^ fret (Sch.). He ^uttfl ijl lang unD hirj ifl unfcr Scten (F, 
558-9). I^ie ©otfc^aft ^or i(^ jro^I, aUcin mir fep trr ©lauie 
(F. 765). Dad »ar eln ©c^ug ! (Sch.). 

150. Names of materials have the generalizing article, 
which denotes the whole kind or substance, or an article that 
singles out a certain kind, or quantity, e. ^r., Drr SBein crfrtut 
bed 2Rcnf*en ipeq (B.). lad ®oIb i(l loflbar. Die etcinto^lf tfl 
f^marj oDer Brauit. Without article: ©ilber unb ®o(b ^abe Idfe ni^t 
(B.). srut ijl gefloflfen (Sch.). Sap mir ben bejlen Seeder SBeind in 
purem ®olce rcld^en (G.). 

151. Collective nouns take an article except when taken 
in a partitive sense: SBad rennt bad Sotf ? (Sch.). Seit ba^tnten 
»ar ttoc!^ bad gu§»oIf (id.). SElr l^cAtn guf»olI yxxiXi SRelterel (id.). 

152. All classes of nouns qualified by an adjective^ by a 
genitive, by a relative clause, etc., take an article in the singu- 
lar, excepting names of materials and any nouns standing in 
the predicate or in certain adverbial phrases. The plural has 
the definite article or none. Ex. : Der fleine ®ott ber SBelt Uetbt 
jletd »on gleid^em ©d^Iag (F. 281). Der ®ott, ber (Sifen »a(!^fett 
Hep ♦ ♦ ♦ (Amdt). Die $auptflatt »on grantreiA. But (©ie) 
fprati^en taut i)o(I 6o^en ©iitnd unb ®efu^Ied (G.). Slai alter SSJeife. 
gd gab fioiirc ^nitix aid ble unfern (Sch.). Der alte S5arSarojf<i 
(Uh.). 

153. The genitive preceding a noun always has the article 
except a proper name : 3n \i^^ 9Karmord lalte SBangen (Sch.). 
3nbed SBalbed 9»itte (id.). Schiller's ,fiix Ufer'd Slanb" Goethe 
would have made a compound, „Uferdranb." Oomp. „Serged^ 
l^&^Ie" and other compounds of Goethe. 
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154. The definite article stands for an Eng. possessive 
pronoun, when the possessor cannot be mistaken. There 
may or may not be a personal pronoun as object in the sen- 
tence. Ex.: 3)er Sto)?] timt mix fo ttJC^ (Song), ^abt i^r mix ten 
ginger Mo« genommen? (Sch.). (<3ie) rii^rt i^m leife tie ©coulter 
(H. and D. 4, 63). See 243, 3. 

155* 1. In S. G. the definite article is always appUed to members of 
the family instead of the possessive pronoun. In N. G. no article is neces- 
sary as in Eng. : ®riip^ ben SJater unb SJaterd S3riibcr ! (Sch.). 

2. As with proper names so names of materials and abstract nouns 
often have the definite article in the genitive and dative merely to show 
the case : ber ^ild^ 3Baffer )?orjie^en. 

156. The definite article is used in German for the indefi- 
nite in English in a distributive sense : Sutter !o|let an^ert^att 
2Karf tad 3)funt, a pound ; tiefed Su4 fojlet 90 9)fenni9(e) tie gOe ; 
fiinfmal tad ^a^x or im ^aiixt. This " a " in Eng. represents the 
preposition " on/' and is not the indefinite article. 

157. (Sin can stand in German before certain indefinite pronouns and 
neuter adj. where it does not stand in Eng.: eln ieberr tin jeglti^er, etn foW^err 
ein manc^er (better man(!^ etner); etn feflcd^ = a fixed sum; einme^reredr = 
more ; eln tceniged, = little. 3(^ f(^reite na^flend ein mcjrercd. 

Bepetition of the Article. 

158. Before each of several nouns of different gender the 
article must be repeated if it stand at all: Der 33ater, tie 9)tutter 
tie glngen »or ted ipauptmannd ^au^, (Song). If two nouns, con- 
nected by unt, denote different persons the article should be 
repeated : Der Dnlel unt ^cA^t ted illnted »ar bel ter Saufe 
gugegen (one person). But ter Dnlel unt ber ^at^t . . . (two 
persons). 

Both rules are often offended against by Luther, Goethe, and Lessing, 
and frequently in the spoken language : SBenn man ben STlaler unb !^id^ter mit 
euuaten»erdleUi^n toiH . « * (Le.). 

The article before an apposition is treated as in BngllBh. 
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SYNTAX OF THE GENDER. 

159. The grammatical gender of nonns is threefold, mas- 
culine, feminine, neuter. As to living beings, the nouns de- 
noting males are masculine, and those denoting females femi- 
nine. Ex. : ber gudfed, i'jom, ter gute Slann, 9lcjfe, Rmift, D^d, 
Socf ; tic «u6, 3lcgc, Safe, f(^6ne 9Raftb, tie ^au, Stute. 

1. Exceptions : nouns denoting the young of anlmalw, diminuttres, 
and bad 9Bei^ tad STlenfd^ (see 69X tad Srauen}immtr are neuter. Ex.: tad 
Serfel, Suneit; Stalb, m&Wn* Sr^uUitu 

2. Either grammatical gender is ascribed to the names of the species 
without regard to sex. Neuter : tad ^ftx\>, tad ^i^totia, tad @d^f» tad 
9{c(. Fern. : tie 9{a(^tidaII, ^meifcr S3iene, ^aud, fftattt. Masc. : ter %m, 

160. Where the grammatical gender does not coincide 
with the natural, the following rules may be of service, based 
on the meanings of nouns and on their derivation. See 159, 1. 

Gender according to meaning. 

1. Masculine are : 

The names of the points of compass, of the winds, seasons, 
months, days of the week, of mammals (a few small ones like 
tie iDlaud, tie Slatte excepted), most of the larger birds, most 
fish, and stones. 

Ex.: ter 9lort or 9lorten ; ©ommerj geJruar, Slugu'jl; TOotttag, 
©onnabent ; ter Sfel, 25»e, glefant ; ter ©traug, Sltler, ©tori^ ; ter 
^cl\, 3lal, ^orpfen (all compounds with -fifd), of course, as ter 
2SaItif(i^, «np})enftf^) ; ter «iefel, Xiama'nt, geltfpat. 

2. Feminine are : 

The names of most rivers, trees, plants, and flowers (in -e), 
insects, small sjiigiTig birds, and nearly all derivative abstract 
nouns. 
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Ex. : tiie SBcfer, Dter, (Stte } Me (Sid^f , 2anne, 8«4e ; tie 9le«e, 
!Rofe, mh, 9lcj[cl, ^artojfcl; Me Slmelfe, ffianac, Sicnc; tie giacbtluaB, 
©d^malfce, Scrdjc; also tie Jtra^e, Cule» I^ie Siete, lugent, 3w9ent, 
!E)emut, greuntlid^feit, etc. 

3. Neuter are : 

The naiaes of places and countries except those always hay- 
ing the article (see 147, 2), collective nouns (particularly those 
with (Sit-) ; most names of materials, including metals; of the 
letters of the alphabet; other parts of speech lused as nouns, 
particularly of adjectiyes not denoting persons (see 169). 

Ex. : tad f(i^5ne <Bpankn, „tin flein 5)ari«/' tad 25oIf, ipeer/OeHrge, 
®ef^tt^; tad ipoIa,^ett,©(l^mal3,D6fl; tad gifen, S(ci, Jtupfer, 3inn; 
tad, SB, S; tad fSnmmtln, „Va^ ffienit unt tad 3l6er/' tad ®\xtt, tad 
SBa^re, tad ©^one* 

Be][Abk.-^o many rivers are feminine because they are compounded with -aha 
(+ Lat. aqaa): SBefer and SBcrra < We8erft(h), Werraha ; tie ®a(aa(<!^). Bnt notice ber 
St^ein, SKain. ® ie S^meij, ZUtUi have the article really on account of their exceptional 
gender. 

161. GhENDEB ACOOBDING TO DEBiyATION AlH) ENDnTGS. 

1. Masculine are : 

Most monosyllabics by ablaut, e. g., ter ©pru^, (Bpxo^, (Btiif, 
(Sijixm; those in -er/-Ier, -iter (denoting agents); in -ct (denote 
ing instrument); all in -ling; many in -en; dissyllabics in -e 
according to the n-declension; in -i(^. 

Ex.: ter © AreiBer, ^iinjMer, ^fortner ; terledel^ipebelj ter gremt:? 
ling, ©unjitlng, ©angling ; ter ©egen, Dcgen ; corresponding to 
Eng. -om, 23ttfen, 33efen ; ter Rnaht, 2o»e, Sote ; ©iinferic^, ® liters 
i*, Sittid^. 

2. Feminine are : 

Many dissyllabics (by ablaut) ending in -e; abstract nouns 
in -e, mainly from adjectiyes; in -ie, mostly foreign; many in 
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-t; all in -el, -In, -unj, -^eit, -feit, -f^aflj some in -nld and 
-fill ; foreign ones in -age (see 163, 5). 

Ex.: Me ®rope, 4)b^e; tie ©pra^e, ®ate: tie 3)^lIofop^le, ®alaiu 
terie; tie ^a\t, 9Ra^t, «raft; tie 3aflerel, 3uri(lerel, Slelotei; tie 
greuntin, Secretin ; tie ^Dultung, JCltmung ; tie grel^elt, %timmis^ 
felt; 3reuntfd}aft; tie StltnU, gaulnid; tie ^lamcL^t, Sourage* 

3. Neater are: 

All in -i^en, -leln ; most in -fel, -\al, -nU, -turn ; nearly all of 
the form ®e-e or ®e- without e; some in -e(* 

Ex.: tad $unt*en, «nableln; tad SRatfel, Utertleibfel; tad ©^Id^ 
fa(, Sabfal; tad ©etad^tnid, Sermad^tnid; tad Aonightm, (E^rifientum 
(only two masc, ter Slel^tum and 3rrtum); tad ©efilie, ©emalte; 
tad ®etilt, ®efd)ld ; tad Siintel, ®e(lntel, and the S. G. diminu- 
tives tad aiintel, Siibcl, etc. 

On the whole the gender of noans has changed very little in the history of the lan- 
guage. Ex. of changes are: fcte @itte < 0. H. G. der Htu^ already M. H. G. sometimes 
diu site. Xit 83lume was O. H. G. both masc. and fem. (Die $a^ne was O. H. G. der 
fano. 

162. The following groups of nouns have varying genders, 
though some are of the same origin and have the same mean- 
ing. They should be fully treated in the dictionary, to which 
the student is referred. Only a few examples are given in 
each group. 

1st group. The same form and meaning, but doable gender (m. and 
n.) ; ter and bad 9^eter# 2:^ermome'ttr, ^atomt'ttx, fdtxti^, @4re(fen# Seug, etc. 

2d group. Doable gender (m. and f.) with varying forms, bat the 
same meaning and origin : bcr ©d^urj — tic ©^itrje; bcr ZxiXpp — tic Iruppt; 
ter Duett — tie Duette ; ter <Bpalt — tie ©palte. 

3(2 group. Doable gender, the same form in sg. and pi. if the plarai 
be formed of both genders, bat of dijQTerent meaning and sometimes of 
different origin (the latter with *). 
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59 



All adjectives: ber 
woman ; pL bie ®utett* 

ber ^etbe^ lieathen 
*bcr fduUtf bull 

ber dxU, heir 

ber ^erblenfl, earnings 
*ber ®elfel, hostage 

*btr 2Re(ferr measurer 



+ the good man ; bit (Sutd + the good 



bie $eibei heath 
bie fduUt (document) 
bad dxUi inheritance 
ha^ ^erbienfl, desert, merit 
bie Oelgel, scourge 

bad S^efferi knife 



pi. bie ^elbttt 
bie 8uaen 
bie CErben 
bit SJerblenfle 
bie ®el§eltt 

-feltt 
bit SKeffer 



There are perhaps forty in all. 



4f.h group. Double gender, double plural, but different meaning and 
sometimes difierent origin (the latter marked *). Perhaps a dozen or 
more. 



ber S3anb# volume 
♦ber SRarfc^, march 

ber ^(^tlb, shield 
♦ber Xiox, fool 



pi. 93anbe 
5W(Jrf(i^e 
@(^ilbe 
Z^oxin 



bad 99anb» ribbon 
bie ^arf(^» marsh 
bad (Bd^ilb, sign-board 
bad %f)ox, gate 



pi. Sdnber 
!Karf(^ai 
©caliber 
Store 



Gendeb of fobeign wobds. 



163. Foreign words retain generally the original gender : 
tie ?)ein < L. poena, later p4na ; H^ ^lofler < L. claustrum ; 
ber ^erfer < L. carcer{em). 

Many have changed gender for various reasons. They were 
folly Germanized and followed German models according to 
ending or meaning, or they followed French (Romance) rules. 
Some changes are difficult to account for. 

1. Examples of neuter nouns that became masculine, masculines that be- 
came neuter, and f eminines that became neuter : ber ^ala'flf < palatium ; 
ber S3alfam# < bakamum ; ber ^nteli < manteUum ; ber 9reldf < prS- 
tium ; ber 9)ttn!tr < punetum. Neuter nouns in -at : bad itonfula't# < eon- 
tuUUus ; bad gortna't, formatum or -ua; bad JRled, '< V. L. tisma (f.) ; bad 
Stxvxit < cryc(em)(f). 

2. Examples of nouns that have changed gender in analogy with Ger- 
man words similar in meaning and ending : ber 3iefiel# < tegnla ; ber 
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VtaxmcT, fnarmor, n., on account of ber Sttin (see 160, 1) ; bcr it3ri>cr# < 
corpus, n. ; bcr 5?aba'»er, < cadacer, n., on accoont of bcr Seib» ber 8d<^ 
nam, and the many mascalines in -or; bit 9{ninmer# < numenu, sinoe bk 
da|K Suropa# ©parta, ^t^eni Xroja, now all neater (see 160, 3). 

8. Nouns in -arium, -orium, -erium, -are, became all masculine in 
analogy with H. O. words in -er# < cere < ari : bcr SJlta'r, < aUare ; bcr 
better, < eeUarium; bcr 9)faUcr, < pMlterium; bcr ©ci^cr, < O. H. Q. 
toiiodn < vivarium ; bcr 9)iaPcr, < It. piastra, f., < V. L. pUutrutn, 

4. Neater nouns, whose plural ended in -a in Qr. or L., became 
feminine in German from analogy with feminines in -c, < d, and also 
through Romance influence : bic 93ibclf < bibUon, V. L. Mblia ; bte Dr$cl# 
< organum, -a; blc 3)frfijibc# < V. L. provenda (pi); bie Stubic, < 
itudium ; bic ^xamit, < prcemivm. 

5. Words in -a'gCi masculine and feminine in French, are all femimne 
in G., e. g., btc SSaga'gc, bic aSlanta'gc, bic Soura'gc, etc 3)ic ©<l^rift# < scrip- 
turn, bic 9)ad^ti < pactum^ are due to analogy with G. nouns in -t, viz., 

blc f^ra^t, @i*t, ©(i^it^t, Wla^^t, etc. 

Gender of compound nouns. 

164. Compound nouns have the gender of the last noon : 

ttv Slrn&aum, tie .rpau^tPr, bad ©d^iltcrl^aud; bad grauengimmer 
(lady). 

Exceptions : a. Many compounds with -mut : bic ©cntutf bic ®cbimit# 
bic ©anftmut ; hut bcr i)od^mut, bcr ^rcimut, etc. They are, however, only 
seeming exceptions, -mut going hack to compounds with O. H. G. and 
M. II. G. -muot, m., and -muotiy f. This has given rise to the double 
gender of the same noun : O. H. G. TiShmuoti, f. only, hut M. H. G. 
hochmUete, hochmuot, f, and hochmuoty m. ; bic ©cmut, < M. H. G. 
diemUete, diemuot, always feminine: bcr illcinmut# bic Slnmut, bic ®ro§mut; 
also bcr Oropmut; always bcr $0($mut» For Slrmut, which is no compound 
with -mut, see 511, 2, a, 

b. !Dcr ^(f(]^cu seems an exception, because bic @(^cu is old and more 
common than bcr <S^cu. 

c. Names of cities and places are neuter even if ending in nouns of 
different gender : bad f^8nc ^am^urg, CuncBurg, STnnabcrg, etc. ; hut btc Sart* 
burg, ^crrcnburg, because these are castles, = SSurgcH, f., and not town& 
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d. <D(T Wlittcoc^ (®o^, f.) appears by the side of the legitimate bie 
^ittnjod^f. already in M. H. Q, It has followed the other days of the 
week, which are all masculine. (See 160, 1). 

e, Die SCnttoort had doable gender in O. H. G., but the neuter was 
more common. Lather has still tie and bad 3(nttoort. 

COKCOBD OF OENDEBS. 

165. This subject can be best treated tinder the head of 
concords as between noun and adjective, noon and pronoun, 
subject and predicate. The general rule that adjectives and 
pronouns take the grammatical gender of the noun to which 
they refer is only set aside when the grammatical gender does 
not coincide with the sex. In that case the pronoun or adjec- 
iive can take the natural gender. 

166. 9)?db(^enf !DlagbIein# SBeiI)i ^rdulein admit of this construction ac- 
cording to the sense, most conmionly ; not so, ^inbi f^rauensimmcT, ^&m^ 
Uin, So^nletn, and the other diminutives : Unb fi^neH roar i^re @pur 9erIoren# 
fobalb bad 3Wdbd&en 5[bf*leb ml^m (Sch.). Sened !Kdbd^m ifi% bad t^ertriebcnc, 
bie bu 0C»ttJIt Safl (H. and D., IV. 210). S)u gcbcncbcicte untcr btn aBcibern(B.). 
^ie ungludltd^er* <Bit unglilcnid^e, you unhappy man, woman. The adjective 
therefore also agrees with the sex. 

^rdulein and the diminutives of names of females have irbie'' sometimes 
in colloquial language : bic ^rdulc4nf bie ^t>x>W6^m bic Dort^en (Dorothy). 
But ir3^re Srdulein Xo^^ttx" is quite common and correct : 3^re ^dulein 
%(^^Ux . . ♦ war awdgclaffen (unrestrained) (G.). 

167* Names in the predicate, not capable of forming a feminine from 
a masculine, like Ce^reritt < Scorer, Sorfie^erln < Sorilcjcr, of course retain 
the grammatical gender, no matter what the sex of the subject : (Sie 
warb . . ♦ gleid^ mit ^cfonberer Sld^tung aid ®a|l bcjanbelt (G.). But even pre- 
dicate nouns capable of forming a feminine by suffix if used in the ab- 
stract sense, and not the personal, form an exception, e. ^., f>err, SKetjler fein 
or »crben, "to be or become master of." Detin i(^ bin eucr Sim^ (Sch.). 
©ic war bcr 35crhcd^er (id.). 

16& The neuter pronouns t^, itU^, tia^, aHed may refer to 
a masc. or fern, noun, even to the plural and to a masc and 
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fern, nonn together : @ie lommnt f^troox tin SBeK ia, ein SRomt 
* « « tad re(it nun,ed toitt fid} erge^en fogleic!^, Me An5^el gur 9tun^e, 
= they stretch their bones for the dance, eager to enjoy them- 
selves (in Gk)ethe's ^lotentana")^ SlUed rennet, rettet, pc^tet (Sch,). 
jDa ma^ tenn (Sd^merg unt ®enu§, ®e(ingen unt Sertruf mit einanter 
n^ed^feln »ie ed fann (F. 1756-8). @aafd}»eigent gotten fie (three 
persons) gu, intern ieted in fld^ felbfl gurutffe^rte (G.). 

169. When adjectives are nsed substantively, the masca- 
line and feminine denote sex, the neater an abstract nonn or 
thing : ter ®ute, tie ®ute, the good man, woman; tad (ihtte, the 
good (abstract), jtomm^ ^eraB, o ^olbe @d^one, unt ))erlap tein 
flolaed ®d)Io§ (Sch.). !Du ^afl iperrll^ed toflbrad^t (id.). Dad SJfe, 
tad i^ ni(i^t »in, tad t^ue 14 (B.). 

SYNTAX OF SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 

170. Names of persons and materials can take a plnral 
only when they denote several persons, species, or kinds, viz., 
tie ^einridJe, tie Sert^ad, tie £)Ie (the various kinds of oil), tie 
©rafer, tie gettc, tie ©alje. 

171. Abstract nouns do not as a rule admit of a plural, 
but as in English the plurals of such nouns were once 
quite common, viz., 3Jllnrte, ®nate, JDonne, ipult, gl^te* Some 
of these plurals are left in certain phrases: in Sl^ren, au Sj^ren; 
»ott ®otted ®naten ; gu ©ci^ulten fommen Iaj[cn, to be guilty of; 
S». ©naten ; tie iperrfci^aften. Compare EDg. thanks, loves (in 
Shakspere), favors, regards. 

172. To the sg. -maim in composition corresponds often -Icute# pL 
only, wbick in sense really corresponds to 3Kcnfd^, ?Kcnf(3^cn, without regard 
to sex. Examples : (£bclmamt — (Sbelleutc, gentry ; Canbmann, peasant, — 
CanbleutCf country folk : (E^emann, married man, — S^elcute, married people; 
but tbe pi e^cmdttncr means ** married men " ; gul&rmann — Sul^rlcutt, driv- 
ers, carters ; Staufmam-^ ^M^tutt, merchants, etc. But a3lcbermaniii hon- 
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est man ; (S$renmann» man of honor ; ^taat^mann, and a few more, form 
only the regular plural in -er, 

173. For certain nouns which form no plural, plural comi>ounds are 
used, some of which have also a singular. — E.g. : 



bad gcucr 


blc ??eucr«^rimflt 


bcr %o\> 


hit ZcMm 


htx fftat 


bie 9iatf^Uge 


bcr Danf 


bit Danfragungra 



174. Nouns only used in the plural are : 

a. Diseases: Slattern, fBla^txn, 9ioteIn. 

b. Certain dates : Dflenti ^^m^tn, SBeil^nad^teti, Qferienf %a^tn, in So(i^ 
=: in childbed. 

c. Names of relationship : ©Item; OeBriiberf brothers, as ®ebruber ®rimm# 
the brothers Grimm, but generally only in the names of firms ; ®ef(^»ij!cr# 
brothers and sisters, rarely in the sg. = brother and sister ; other nouns 
as Ocfltbe, 3mfen, Sriefft^aftcn, Cinfiinftc, etc. 

175k Masc. and neater nouns denoting quantity, weight, 
extent, preceded by numerals, stand in the singular, but fern, 
nouns (except 3JlarI) in the plural as in Eng., e.g., 6 ®lad Sier, 
10 ga§ fflcin; „an ble lireimal l^unterttaufenb 9Rann" (Song of Prince 
Eugene), 5 gu§ ttef, 3 9Rarf 70 9)fennl9(c), 70 x 7 = ftcbensig 
mal pefcen mal (B.). Feminines : 3 SKellcn brcit, 10 g(afd^cn 9)ort^ 
min, 12 Stunten. The coins, ta^ 3al^r, ter SKonat, ©d^ritt gener- 
ally stand in the plural, e.g., 50 ^fennige madjcn 5 Orofd^cn, 
3 iufoten, 30 ©dferitte lang; yet also sing., 90 ^d^x — flebiitft ^nm 
Sote; 7 aRonat(e) alt; but ge^n 3Jlar(, 

176. In older German the plural was used in all genders just as in 
Eng. That the singular was ever used came from the analogy of masc. 
nouns and *^diu marc " with the neuter nouns, in all of which sing, and 
pi. would not be distinguished. See 431, 2. The fem. of the n declen- 
sion never followed this analogy. For ?Kann see 59. Compare the Eng. 
"a ten-year-old boy," now considered colloquial. "Year" is an old 
plural just like 3a^r. 

177. Notice the use of the Angular in German for English plural in 
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such phrases as : nnter bent 9iertm tmb f&nften ®rabe nSrblidfttr Sreite (Ho.) ; 
bcT erfte nnb ber f&nfte Btx^ »nrbe(n) defnttgen; bte brei @4uler mitfTen }nr Strafe 
bie $anb auf ben SKunb legen; 9tele (aben bad fieben verloren^ many lives were 
lost or many lost their lives. 



SYNTAX OF THE CASES. 
Nominative. 

178. The nominative is the case of the subject and of 
direct address: 3)tein S^eunb, Me 3^tten ber Ser^iangen^eit find ua^ 
ein Sud^ mlt (leben ©iegeln (F. 575-6). 9Rlt eud^, 4)err Doctor, gu 
fpasicren ifl e^rentjod unb ijl ®e»inn (P. 941-2). 

179. Neuter verbs and verbs in the passive voice which 
govern two accusatives in the active, are construed with a 
predicate nominative. 

Such are : 1. (Sm, mxhtn, bleiben^ bunfem f^eineUi ^eigen (to be called), 
fielten, wad^fcnr jlcrkn, etc.: !Ded ^immeld giigungen flnb immer ble beflen (Le.). 
^Utx %oh n>irb neued Seben (He.). <£r n>trb ein groper ^rtni bid an fein (£nbe 
f^einen (Sch.). Dad allein ma^t f(]^on ben SBetfenf ber [i^ iebtr bunft }u fetn(Lie.). 
These verbs denote a state or transition. Preceded by aid the oonstmc^ 
tion may be called an apposition : ^Ucin er flarb aid (Sbrifl (F. 2d58). ^^ 
fomme aid ®cfanbter bed ®eri(iitd (Sch.). €r gilt aid ein reid^er SKann, = He 
passes for . . . 

2. Verbs of calling, thinking, making, choosing, scolding, viz., 

genannt^ geba^t, angefe^enr gemac^t^ betrac^tetf geto^blt^ gefcboUen toerben, and 
others: 9Bil^elm ^on Dranlen n>trb ber Sc^n^eiger genannt^ SBlt^elm «on ber 
9{ormanbtei ber (Sroberer. CEr toaxh ein Dieb gef(]^olten, aid ein 2:attdnti4td 
betra^tet. 3(^ barf ml(§ nl*t bed ©liicfed Siebling \d)tltm (KOmer). 

Genitive. 

180. The genitive is used chiefly as the complement of 
nouns and adjectives, but also of the verb (object). The gen- 
itive with nouns expresses the most varied relations. The 
principal ones are briefly given and illustrated below. Ger- 
man does not difier from other languages. 
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1. G, of origin, caase, authorsliip, relationsliip : jDa9 SBunber ijl bed 
^\mUoA Uebfled 5tinb (F. 766). Q)oette« i^aufl* 2)te ^ru^tt bed Saumed. 

2. Subjective G.: !X)ie Clebe ©otted, »el*e ^Sier i(l benn aUt ©ernunft (B.). 
Der ®efan9 ^« SJogeU Dad i(l ber Stam)p^ ber 3>ferbe unb ?f Ifd&e (Hu.). 

8. Objectm G: !Cer STiiMldt blefer Oegenb (Hu.). !Die (ErPnbung ber ©utj-* 
brutferfunft. 

The personal pronoun is rarely found in this constraction. Instead of 
»bte 2itU feiner" stands bie fitebe }u i^m, gegen i^n. 

4 Possessive G. : 5De0 gatumd unilt^tbare ^anb (Sch.). Der ©arten bed 
^onigd. Titiii 6e(fer Ifl'd, i^r faflt in ®otted ^nb aid In (bie) ber iWenWen (Sch.)- 
Sometimes the possessive pronoan is put after the G. in colloquial lan- 
guage. Lessing has it several times: X)ad fd^ien ber alten ^rti)len i^r 
(Defd^mat! ni^t }U fein (Le.). See 242, 2. 

6. G, of quality OT characteristic: !Dcr Sungling eblen ®efu^led (H. and 
D., IV. 66). 

This G. and the preceding stand also in the predicate after neuter 
verbs : @eUg finb bie reined ^erjend flnb (B.). CEiner SRetnung fein; bed 2:cbed 
fein. (£in folci^er SBafferflanb mx alfo eined ^Iterd mit htti ro^en !Den!mSIern 
menfd^lid^en ^ittt|lflei$ed (Hu.). 

6. AppodtPoe or specifying G: I)er gel^Ier bed STrgtoo^nd; bad Cafler ber 
Smnffu^t; bte Sunbe ber Unban!6arfeit. Stax\ erl^ielt ben S3einamcn bed (S)rogen. 

This G. and that of characteristic are frequently supplanted by von + 
Dative : (£ine (Sid^ ^cn ^o^m ^Tlter touxht ^om Sli^e getroffen* ^icb i9on (einem) 
©ebienten; Xeufel tjon ffieibe (Le.). See Prepositions, 303, 15. 

7. Partitite G,, dependent upon nouns of quantity, weight, measure ; 
with numerals, various pronouns ; comparative and superlative. Ex. : 
I^ut ntd^td (= no matter). (£r (ber SWantel) ^at ber Iropfen mejr (Le.). S'^un ^cr 
SefAeiben^eit genug (id.). !Dem reid^te jie ber ®aben befle, ber ©lumen atterfti&onfle 
bar (Sch.). Sftnf nnferd Drbend waren f^on ... bed ffi^nen 2Ruted Dpfcr 
worben (id.). Saffl mir ben bcfien SBeAer ©eind in t)urcm ®olbe re(<^en (G.). X)w 
Wlttgfl bi4 bur<^ mit iunbert a^tjtg ?Wann burd^ i^rcr Jaufenb (Sch.). Unfer einer 
fonn fld^ bad nld^t leiflenr = ** One like (of) us cannot afford that." 

181. In the spoken language and also in the classics (excepting 
poetry) this partitive G. has passed into mere apposition ; especially 
after nouns of weight, measure ; after numerals ; after nid^td, ni^t, and 
the indefinite pronouns. Ex. : (Ein $funb S^ee ; brei @(!^effel Jtorn* Stwad 
®45ned, nt^td ^ofedr t^iel ®uted are no longer felt as genitives. The adjec- 
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tive used aA noon is governed indei>endeDtl7Pf the pronoun or numeraL 

Ex. : deigt bad 9erfi&Ifd^te S3latt nW, man tooQe }u ni^td ®utem und yerHd&enr 
(Sch.). Da« !6nmc ju ctwad ©(^rctfll^tm fu^ren (id.). From Luther to Lessing 
this G. is still quite frequent, and it still remains in certain phrases, e, g., 
^icT ill mclnc* S3lclbcn« nic^t, ** I cannot stay here." S5lcl STuf^cbend madKH, 
** to make much ado." SBenn t(^ mit ^enfc^en^ itnb mit (EngeUundcn rebete unb 
l^attc fccr Clcbe nit^t . . . (B.), literally "and had nought of charity." It is 
supplanted hy »on# au^, untcr + D. See Prepositions, 303. ©cr ^on m^, 
unter und ? 

Oenitive Dependent upon Adjectives. 

182. It stands after adjectives denoting possession and 
interest or lack and want; fulness or emptiness; knowledge or 
ignoitince; desire or disgust; guilt or innocence; e. gr., fa^ig, 
♦^ab^aft, ftd^cr, tcilftaftig, unfa^ig ; bar, *Io5 ; *»ofl, *\ait, Utt, quitt, 
Jjerluftig ; funtlg, ♦getoa^r, unhintig ; *mute, begierlg ; f(3^uftlg, letig, 
etc. Ex.: Ded langcn $aterd miite (Bu.). Eed Setbed bl|l tu letlg 
(id.). Eed ®ericbU fdjultlg (B.). (iTpengfle) beglerlg It^ ©tailed (H. 
and D., VI. 313). ©le flnt tjoH ffipen SBclnd (B.). Eu bi|l ed bod^ 
aufrictcn, SRltter ? (Le.). 

183. The adjectives marked * and others not given also admit of 
the accusative. In the last illustration wCd" was felt as A., and therefore 
irta^" is much more common. See Pronouns, 199, 2. K g,, 34 bin bad 
fatt, miibcr "I have enough of it," " am tired of it" 

The prepositions mdi, 9oni etc., + D. frequently supplant the geni- 
tive, e.g., ffbcgicrig m^ bcm ^BiaUt" would be commoner; "ooU, rein fein »ott 
cttuaa. 

Oenitive after Verbs. 

184. It may stand as nearer object, as remoter object, and 
adverbially. 

As direct object after verbs with meanings similar to the 
adjectives in 182; also a&iUn, twartcn, ^axxm, fpotten, lad)cn, fd^onen 
geniegen, (lerten, l)flegen, benfcn, ijergejfen, lo^nert, »crfe^Icn, ixauiitn, 
and others. 
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Ex. : 7>a9 fOtx^iimtixmi^U ^di fcenfe bcin (G.). -^ungerd fler^en. ^ad lo^nt 
f!4 ba SKu^e nid^t, = It is not worth the trouble. (£d flub nic^t aQe fret bte 
i§m iletttn fpotttn (Le.). Ochauc^tbcr 3fitr ffc gc^t fo Wiica »on iinncn (F. 1908). 

185. After verbs governing an A. of the person the G. of 
the thing stands as remoter object, such as judicial verbs, those 
with privative meaning, verbs of emotion; after many reflexive 
verbs with meanings similar to the adjectives iii 182, e,g,, gei^en, 
»ernagen,frci|>re(!^ett, tefd^ufclgen, berauben, entlaten, entlajfen, cntMntcn, 
iiberfteben, tjerfl(3^em, bcle^ren, ma^ncn, and others ; fid) frcuen, itlit^ 
ntn, erlnncm, f^ameit; bcflci§en, erfrcd^cn, f!c^ »c^rcn» 

Ex. : (£ntla|n mi^ meUicr 2f Jncnprobtr ld& »ill cu(i^ curnr »lcbcrum cntlafictt 
(Le.). SBer fann mid^ cincr ©iinbc jci^cn ? (B.). Semanb bed fianbcd sjcrweifen ; 
eined ^erbre(!^d anflagen, Qberfit^rem etc. (Emfd^Iage bt(^ aUcr fd^tDarjen ©ebanlen 
(Le.). Du barftl bi(^ bcincr ffia^I nl(%t f^amcn (Sch.). Bat many of these gen- 
itives are supplanted by aufi ubcr + A., and by A. alone. 

186. Certain impersonal verbs expressing feelings, which 
are construed with the A. of the person feehng and with the 
G. of the cause and object of the feeling. 

Ex. : (£d efelt mi<^i ed reut, erbamti iammtxt, 9crbrie§t mld^ ; ed lo^nt fld^. 
!Darob erbannt ben ^irtcn bed alten ^o^en f)errn (Uh.). Unb ba er bad S^olf fa^c, 
jammerte i^n beffelbigen (B.). But the nominative supplants here the A. of 
the person, and the A. the G. in the spoken lan^^oage as a rule; ired'' was 
again felt as A. See 183. Ex.: ^ad gereut mHj, bauert mi^. Der G)ere(^te 
erbarmt f!4 feined Sieved (B.). 

Adverbial Genitive. 

187. It expresses place, time^ manner^ and other adverbial 
relations. 

Ex.: Place: linfer ^axib, renter $anbr affer Drtem *• everywhere." 3d^ 
mo^it (it is not likely that . . .) biefed Seged fobalb nic^t toieber fommen (Le.). 
Time : btefer Xa^t, bed ^Tbenbd, ,rbed SWorgend in ber ^riibc.'' 
Manner : trocfnen guged, diy-shod ; Pejenbcn guged, immediately ; »er' 
niinftiger Seife, reasonably. ®ie tamtn unveni^ttter Sa^t luxud (without sac- 
cess). 
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A large number of these genitives have passed into adverbs, e, g., flvgdy 
rc(^tdi morgendf ahtnh^, nad^mittagd. 

For genitive after Prepositions, see 302. 

Oenitive in Exclamations. 

IBS. Interjections ore followed by a genitive only when it 
denotes the cause or occasion of the exclamation. SDol^l and 
tve^(e) have often a dative of the person and a genitive of canse 
or origin : D ted granjofen, ter feinen Serflanb, tlefei ju fiberlr gen, 
lein ipera ttefed au fit^Ien ge^aBt l^at (Le.). O ted ©(udtid^en, bem ed 
!&erg5nnt ifl, e i n e Suft mit eud} 3U otmen (Sch.). 

Dative. 

189. It is the case of the indirect object, less remote than 
the genitive. The nearer object can also stand in the dative, 
but is more remote than the nearer object (the direct one) in 
the accusative. 

190. The dative stands as nearer object after intransitive 
verbs denoting: 1, approach and removal, similarity and dis- 
similarity; 2, pleasure and displeasure; 3, advantage and dis- 
advantage; 4, command and obedience; 5, yielding and re- 
sistance ; 6, belonging to, agreement, trust, etc. A large 
number of these verbs are compounds, viz., those with eitt-, 
»er-, ai-, an-, auf-, bet-, eln-, mtd-, nair, ^or-, »oran-, njlter-> 
gu-, and those with noun, adjective, or adverb: lel^ t^utt, tt?o^U 
tvoflen, fauer tverten, ^uftattett fommen, n?eid madden, 3U teil merben, tad 
SBort reDen, "to defend," etc. 1, na^en, na^ge^en, begegnen, 
gleid^en, a^neln, gufe^en, entt>re(^en, fe^Ien, entge^en, naAftel^en; 2, 
gefaflen,tianfen,senugen,be^agen, lulcigen, mi§fatten, fd^meic^eln, laffett 
(to look), tro^en, groflen, jlud^en ; 3, ^clfen, nii^en, tienen, betfie^en, 
frommen, m^x^, fd^aren; 4, gebietcn, befe^Ien,boren,ge^orc^cn, folgen; 
5, xodijtn, »lflfal^ren, wlterfte^en, »iterjlreben; tro^en ; 6, antworten, 
txtokltxn, ge^Bren, elgnen, belftlmmen, aureten, ixancn, glauben, loer^j 
trauen. 
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Ex. : 2)e0 S^bcM ungcwifd^le grcube wart ftintm ©terHlci^cn ju tcil (Sch.). 
©traffofe g rei^t fpric^t j en ©itten $o^n (id.). Du rebcft i^m bad SGDort, an|!att 
i^n anjutlagen (id.). 2)ae ©tc^cn »irb i^m faucr, It is hard work for him to 
stand. 1. S)u glcid^jl beni Oeijl, ben bu bcgrcifll, nliiit mir (F. 512). Dad iwingfl 
bu i^r (ber VlaivLx) nic^t a& mit |>tbeln unb mit (B^xauUn (F. 675). 2. Cincm 
SS^irte Idgt nt(^td U^ler aid !Reugierbe (Le.), Nothing looks worse in a host than 
curiosity. <Bo jlu(%^ ic^ afiemijoad bic ©eele mit Socf" unb ®au!cl»crf umfpannt 
(F. 158*^. Der^g^S£aLJiI£S^^ ^^^ 3:cn. 3. (©ic) ttcjrct ben ilnaben, she 
restrains the boys (Sch.). Dcr ^nam foIst bem fSthttx. ©ott ^ilft benen, bic 
fi(J^ felber ^elfen. 4. ©ott i(^ ge^ordjen jenem !Dran9 ? (F. 631). !Du folgjl mir 
bo(6 6alb nac^ (Sch.). Oe^orjl bu blrl (id.). 5. Unb bie ©eMlbe ber ^ad^i rpti^ 
bem tagenben Sid^t (id.). SBol^l mi^i bu, bag id^ belnem Born m(^t tro|e (id.).- 6. 
^rtt ue, [(^guejpem . SBem eignct ®ott (Le.), To whom does God belong, = 
Who possesses him exclusively? Compound verbs: 3(^ l^abe bir nid^t 
nad^gejlent (F. 1426). ©e^r gem fle^t ^arlod bem sKini'jIcr nad^ (Sch.). Die 
^Bnigin faj hm ^ampfe ju (id.). 

191. After transitive verbs the indirect object stands in 
the dative and the direct in the accusative (see 198) : Ser^iitfe 
mir tad ivogcnbe ©etrange (F. 61). !Dad SKenft^enre^t, bad iljm 
9latur m^mxt (F. 136). 

192. A dative still farther removed from the verb is the 
ethical dative, or dative of interest (on the part of the speaker 
or hearer). It is generally a personal pronoun. 

Ex.: QJe^t m(r# nid^td tteiter ba^on (Sch.), " Go, I tell you, no more of 
that." Die Xurfen ijaben bir aHe efibeld mit Dlamanten befe^t (Le.). (Sle) f!nb 
bir gar lodfcre, Icid^te Oefetten (Sch.). 2)ic U^r fd^Iagt feinem ®lucfli(^cn (id.). 

193. After impersonal verbs: cd al^nt, BcIieW, efelt, ge^t, fe^ft, 
QtMijt, ed ffcaut, flraufet, aelingt^Ilcgt (mir) an etivad, !ommt (mir auf 
etwad) an, f^autert, fAtplnbelt, traitmt, ^Icmt, and many verbs in 
190 can be counted here : 'Cem Sater graufcfd (G.). CEd llegt 
mir »lel barart, I care much for it. Dcm ^alfer trarb^d faucr 6ei 
ipl^^ unb Bel «aite (Bu.). 

Dative after Adjectives. 

194. These have meanings similar to the verbs in 190, 
e. g.y angme^m, a^nll(i^, elgen, fclnb, folgfam, blenflbar, gnatlg, l^otb, 
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nad^teilig, t^eriuntett; 3utr&g(i(j^. Ex«: Dad fie^t if^m i^nM, = 
that's like him. ^u^ mar ter Slnfang i^ren 93unf(j^ ^olo (Sch.). 
He meiflen fin^ mtr jugctban (id.), "devoted." 

195. Substitution of preposition + case^ both after yerbs 
and adjectives. 

dviit auff anf gegem fiber + accusative, mit and «on + dative may replace 
the dative : 3($ l^rne auf bi^/ i^ filaube an bl4> i^ertraue ouf i{^n; bin freunbU^i^ 
gegen ble Srmen. ^er ^itiug (suit) ifl fefir paflenb fitr bu^i etc. 

196. Yerbs with unsettled constructions. 

With a number of verbs usage is either unsettled or the classics still 
show two cases, while the spoken language has settled upon one, e, g,, 
now only ed bauc^t miri but ed bunft mid^^ classics have D. or A. after either. 
®lauben with D. only, or an + A.; but F. 34S8: 3(1^ flldub' i^n (®ott) nt^ft. 
a^ tUlt mtr and mi^. ^an beja^lt ben itne^t (person), bad 93rot (thing), bem 
fd&dtx bad S3rot. 34 ntfe bir, I call out to you ; t(^ rufe bt(l^» I call you, etc 

197. The few reflexive verbs after which the reflexive pro- 
noun stands in the dative are really transitive verbs, and the 
pronoun is the indirect object: Sr HItet ft^ etwad ein, ^ he imag- 
ines something," "is conceited." 3dj larf mtr fd^met^eln (Le,); 
but see 190, sub 2: 3^ ^^^fe mir bie 8ad^e fo. 

Accusative. 

198. ^ The accusative is the case of the direct object after 
transitive verbs, including many inseparable compounds of 
intransitive verbs with be-, ent-, er-, tjer-, jer-, burd^, ^tnter-, 
fiber-, unter-, urn- tjoU-, wieber- ; such as befa^ren, befolgen, be^ 
feud^ten, entfraften, entfAelben, erfa^ren, erftnben, »erlad^en, »ertrelben, 
jcrflreuen, burc^fe'^eln, hinterge'^en, uberfe'^en, umge'ben, ftoKbri'ngen, 
ttieberl^o'Ien. 

Ex.: S^r fe^t einen SRann wle anbcrc me^r (P. 1874). SJcrad^tc rnir SJemunft 
nnb ®l(fcnfiaft (F. 1851). t)ie SRUbcn ^aben mid^ »ertTicbeu (Folk-song). Soof 
^at bie Self umfedelt. 8. Sailor bat ben $au|l iiberfe^t. 

199. Two accusatives may stand, one of the person and 
one of the thing, after verbs meaning to ask for^ to inquire, 
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teach, to cause to do a thing or have a thing done, and simi- 
lar ones, e.g.^ fragen, le^ren, lajfen, Mtten. Ex.: SBer le^rtebld^ 
blefe gcwaftigen SBortc ? (Le.) %t%xt mi^ \%wx noiii teincm SCo^t 
flcfaflen (B.) (t^un = second ace). SBottm @le ten Jlr^t n^t 
lommen Ia{fen ? 

1. After fragen^ bitten, ftfterrcben, Bcrcben, the two accusatives stand, as a 
rule, only when the accusative of the tbing is a neuter pronoun, e, g.y i(ii 
blttc, fra0C V\^ ctwad, ni^td, »icU If the pronoun is lacking, then fragen 
na(3^ + D., bitten um + A., iiberrcbcn »on or ju + D. or the G. without prep- 
osition is the prevailing construction : $a|l bu nad^ i^m gefragt? 3(1^ Jabe ijn 
barum gebeten. 

fiiigcn (hafeni SGDunber nc^men govern an A. of the person : Dad nlmmt 
mi^ SEBunber, " I wonder at that." 

3. Bat these pronouns, bad, ni(^td, viel, stand for old genitives which were felt as 
accusatives. The constniction was : SBunbet nimmt mid^ bed or beffen, wonder seizes 
me on that accoant. (See 186.) Sft^en is probably a Q. of cause : ^emanb negen ber 
Sft^en jlrafen. Semen for (e^ren; though found in Goethe, is wrong. 

200. Notice a choice of construction in certain cases, when 
the personal object is further defined by another case or prep- 
osition and case. The verbs that concern us here are such as 
[(j^Iagen, trejfen, treten, {led^en, and similar ones. 

1. Dative of the person and accusative of the affected part: 
3(^ wafci^e mir tie ipiinte or mclne ^Snte. 

2. Dative of the person and preposition + A. : 3c^ trcte i^m 
auf t>en 5ug, fd^lage i^m in'd ©efl^t. 

3. Accusative of the person and preposition + A. : SBir fc^Iagen 
bctt geinD aupd $au)3t. SBlr tretcn Me ©d^Iange auf ten Sopf. The 
choice is between 2 and 3. But 2 is preferable after intran- 
sitive verbs; 3 after transitives. 

201. These accusatives are both object-accusatives, but 
after verbs meaning to name, scold, regarding, and others of 
similar meaning, the second accusative is a predicate or facti- 
tive accusative, while the first is direct object, e. g., after nennen, 
f^etten, fc^im})fen, fliauben, taufen, l^cl^en (trans.). 
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Ex. : 3tt tiffjlcr ©cele fc^mcrit wi(% ber ©pott htt drtmhWn^t, ble itti« ben 
8auernabel fc^cltenr " who call xa by the nickname of ' peasant nobility ' * 
(Sch.). Die Xxtut . . . ijl jebem ^mfc^eit tote ber na(^|le S3lutdfreunb, aU i^ren 
Stacker fu^lt er jl^ geboren (id.), ^oi^ fu^le ic^ mt^ bcnfelben ber i^ xoax Qd,), 
3^ ac^te t^n aU einen (Sfrenmann. 

202. 1. After laffen + fein and toerben a predicate A. by attraction is 
found instead of the predicate nominative, bat the latter is the prefera- 
ble construction, e. g., Sag bad 8u(^lem beinen i^reunb fein (Gt.). £ap biefe faUt 
fel^jl ben ©(^aupla^ werben (Sch.). 

2. For the passive construction, see 170, 2. The verbs in 199, 1, 
may retain the accusative (pronoun), also le^ren. This would also admit 
an accusative predicate noun in the passive : X)ad @4limmfle# tiKid and 
toiberfa^rtf bad n>erben n?tr ^om %a^ gele^rt (G.). 34 toerbe ben San) gdetrt* 
But it is best to avoid all these predicate accusatives. They sound 
pedantic. Better say ; 3c^ t^a^e S^ansunterrl^tf Xan^flunbe. 34 totxht immcr 
toicbcr barna^ defragti barum gebeten. 

203. The inner or nearer object stands in the accosatiye 
called the '^ cognate." The noun has the same meaning as 
the verb. Its idea is generally included in the verb : ginen 

gutcn fiam^f ^abe id) gefampft (B.). gine S^laci^t fci^Iaflett, Ijei§e 
Z^xanm mintn, etc. ; Garten fpielen, @(^Iittf^u^ laufen* ®ax \iiMt 
epicIefpieIMd)mittlr(G.). 

204. Notice that the noun is sometimes replaced by an indefinite 
pronoun, na^, t^t ein^f etc. Compare Eng. '' to lord it/' the unclassical 
"to come it over somebody." ^ber ble Siferfud^t iiber ©panien gewann ed 
biedmal fiber blefe t^olitifc^e epmpat^ie (Sch.). ^ie hotter batten ed mlt ben Xapfer^ 
flen (id.) ; fl(% wad recbted (juret^te) laufen, [prlngenr tanjen, *' to run, etc., a great 
deal." fittgen <3it mlr cined ouf elgene SRet^nung »or (Le.). 3(^ \^xoai^z eind mit 
(Le.). See also F. 3416. 

205. After many impersonal verbs and some other verbs 
the logical subject stands in the accusative (see 186). The 
verbs denote states of the body and mind : cd tiirflet, ^ungert, 
fd^Iiifert, »unbert, tranft, ^erbricft miij. 

Here belong also ed gibt, e^ f^at, e« fe|t, c« gilt : Dergleic^^en (Sftmmcn glbi'^ 
(Sch.), " There are such voices." (£« bat ®efajr »enn tt)ir ni(iit ge^ " There 
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is danger . . . ". (£$ fe^t ^icl^e, <>finbel, ^(ilci^t, There is a fight, a quarrel 
going on, somebody is being whipped. Comp. French ily a, 

206. After reflexive verbs the pronoun generally stands in 
the accusative : gntftJ^Ue^e t>ld>. Seflnne l>ic^ m In Hfl (Sch.). 
But see 185 and 197. 

Adverbial Accnsative. 

207. It denotes measure (amount), time, and place. 

1. It denotes measure after verbs like Jviegcti; toflen, geltcn ; 
after adjectives like lang, trelt, l)od^, aft, mert, etc. 

Ex. : 2)le fRu^t beinc0 greunbcd gilt e«, " is at stake " (Sch.). I)ic Stifit 
toiegt brci ^ilogramm, jwei Bentncr, funf Sot, etc. 2)ic Sritdfc i|l mcjrcrc Saiifcnb 
CJuf lang, ^ttubert fccj^jig Joc!^ unb ad^tjig gug breit. 2)ad !Dorf Ucgt cine ©tunbc (an 
hour's walk) »ott bet ©tobt. griebrid^ ifi eincn l^albm ^opf grBgcr ttl0 !DictTi(i^. 

The usage as to the case of the person with wfoflcn'' is unsettled : Dcr 
©(^crj foflet mi(3^ or mir »iel ®elb. Grimm's Dictionary favors the A. 

2. It stands with verbs of motion to express the distance 
and the way, the noun being often followed by an adverb. 

Ex. : SBcid^e fetncn (S^ritt juriirf. Qmi SGBanbercr (Ic^t er ble ©tragc jie^ti 
(Sch.). (£« jic^t ein |)aufc ba^ ob'rc Sll^al l^erab (Uh.). !Dcr %cU xoUtt bm a3crg 
IJinab. s^it Icijen ©d^rittctt fd^Ud^ cr feinen bofcn SBeg (Sch.). 

The A. of measure and distance supplanted the G. of an older period ; 
that denoting the way is old. The G. still occurs frequently. See 181. 

208. The accusative of time denotes the duration and the 
moment of an action. The former is often followed by an 
adverb, lang, burc^, fiber. Ex. : Dcr Sotc tann ben SlugenHtd ^ler 
feitt (Sch.). gr fci^laft ben ^anitn SRorgcn. Du ^afl cd ^a1^xt lang 

1. Compare the G. of time (see 187), which denotes a repetition of the 
action or a custom. The A. denotes a definite point of time or fixed 
period: (!Der)lieg SBctfhtnb^ ^Iten bed 2Roracn3 gleid^(Sch.). (Bonnahnbd ^a^^ 
mittagd f^btti »ir feine (Sc^ulc (= custom). Slad^jlen SWlttwod^ ^aUn tt)ir feine 
©d^iilc. 9lo(!^ biefe 9?ad^t mug cr SKabrib »erlalfcn (Sch.). The G. denoting 
duration of time is rarer now : (£ltt ®ift bad ncun gattjer 3a}re bauert (Le.). 
This may he partitive G. 
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Absolute Accusative. 

209. This approaches the nature of an adverbial accusa- 
tive. Ex. : 3" I^ion^d, tern Spranncn, fc^lici^ 9Woro«, ten Xol* im 
®cn?antc (Sch.). ©^on ten ^aU entHo^t, fnlet^ ic^ auf melnein SWoiu 
tcl (Le.). 

SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

210. The adjective may be used attributively, predica- 
tively, and substantively: tcr rel^e 9la(!^bar; ter Jla^bar ijl rc(d|; 

Attributive Use of the Adjective. 

211. Some adjectives are only or mostly used attributively, 
as : 1, the superlatives and ordinals; 2, certain adjectives de- 
rived from adverbs: WH, torticj, feit^crig, bidl^crig, e. g^ W ^leftge 
3cltung, but not tic B^itung ijl l^icftg ; 3, many adjectives in -ifc^, 
A\ij, -en : nortifdj, irtifd^, tagticb, anfangllci, entlidj, goteen, feiten, 
pibern, glafcrn* 

1. If tliey do stand in the predicate, they mnst be inflected, and the 
noun may be understood, e, g. , bic Cicferung i|l cine (liinblid^C/ not flunbli^* 

For the adjectives in -en and -cm/ ijon + noun is substituted, e.g.^da 
©cti^er ijon purem ®oIbe. But in poetry the adjective is found: 2>cr ©ta^ 
if! elfimbcinern (R.). 

212. The attributive adjective is inflected and agrees with 
its noun in gender, number, and case : SBit filler Jtofl uttb 
frifc^em ©(i^aum ^at er mi* \v0 gcnii^rct (Uh.). It may stand 
uninflected, however: 1. Before a neuter noun in N. (and A.) 
(very rarely before a masc. or fem.) : 9Jleinc SKuttcr i^at man6i 
giilten ©cwanb (G.). Sd ijl ein putelnarrifc!^ Sier (F. 1167). Fre-. 
quently iu certain phrases like „bar ®tW, " cash " ; „auf gut 
®lud". Bare : ®rog SRac^t iint) »iel Sijl (Lu.). l:ad alter ifl elii 
^ofll* mam (G.); „freml) unt) frcmter ©toff" (F. 635.). 2. When 
it stands after the noun, mainly in poetry; commonly after 
coins, weights, and measures: Ztx ^anptmam fil^rt im @d^U^ ebt' 
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StUkin rot »on ®ofte m!t elnen g6er wllb (Uh.). 2in (Siftowm toon 
©ajhn grop uni) Hcin (Bu.). 3^^^ Sup r|)elttl|4, fiinf 3)fumi flamif^. 
In prose also, when the adjective or participle has adjuncts: 
!Ci)rt eitt gutartigcd, geflttetcd ipanteI^»oH, [(l^welgen^ »on ten iippiijcn 
griic^ten eined gefegneten glelpcd, wac^fam auf ©efe^e, tie felne JCo^U 
tester njaren (Sch.), 3. Of two adjectives the first stands unin- 
flected in certain set phrases; when the two express one idea; 
in poetry, very frequently in Schiller : Xit grop^crjoglid) totlfAe 
Stegierung; ta^ fBntglld^ prcuplf^e Bj^Damt* 2Ce^ tem;ter an ten 
»flrtig atten JE)attdrat i^m rii^rt (Sch.). Den falf^ »erraterif(!^en Slat 
(id.). ,r3n tie »eit unt Breite SBelt" (G.). Schiller has „traurig 
pnfhrer Slrgwo^n" ; „njeltli(5 eitle ^o^eit" ; „D ungliidfeUg lammtrooU 
ler Sag" ; „mit graufam teufelifc^er Sufi," etc. 

1. Saiitcr, and generally eitel; both in the sense of " pure," " nothing 
but," are undeclined : !Dad i|l Tauter Unfinn. But Compare »Ittutcred SBaffer" 
in the literal sense. Sflct eitel ungcfaucrt 93rot (B.). (®itcl is archaic.) 

213. The attributive adjective is inflected weak after cer- 
tain limiting words, viz., after the definite article and pronouns 
declined like it; after ein, feln, and the possessives, excepting 
the N. sg. of all genders and the A. sg. neut. and fern. Ex. : 
ber gute Slpfeltaum (Uh.); gur gliidlic^cn ©tunte ; gu {enem fro6cn 
gefle; elne« fci^iJnen Saged ; an einem langen 3l(le (Uh.); fcin gritned 
ipau« (id.); elne arme Sauerln (N. and A. sg.); ein feitcned ^leit 
(N. and A. sg.). 

214. The adjective is therefore declined strong, when not 
uninflected (see 218) and when not preceded by any of the 
above limiting words, mentioned in 213, e. g., Jpolte ©c^nfu(!fet, 
fitped $offen (Sch.). ©tumme Jpiiter toter ©Aii^e (Platen ?). Also 
after the uninflected pronouns mlii, \o\ii, »iel, menig, me^r, ctwad, 
niijU, and after iminflected numerals. Ex.: Sr glbt tern trcucn 
ipirten ntan^ blanfe^ ©tiid (piece of money) ta^on (Uh.). S>et(]^ 
relc^er ^immtl (G.). Sol^ treffli(^er ^onaxii (Sch.) (see 216, 4; 
221). 
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215. The pyntactical distinction between strong «id weak inflectkm of the i^jtt^ 
tivc, thougli very old, U by uu means ctuarly drawn even now. The oldeat Inflection 
of the ailjrrtivo is the tio-cullcd ** anloflecteJ/' identical with the strong noon deden- 
siou. Wtiou the pronominal eiidiu;;if spread over the adjective declenidon, forming 
the pn'fent ntrong adjective dcclennion, the adjective probably was atill declined 
BtroHK even after a ])ronoun (ind. article). Of this there are traces from O. H. O. down 
to the ITlh century. The n-di>cle»Hion of the adjective is a characteristic of the Ger- 
manic languages. Ilaviug less distinctive and fewer cndioga than the strong, it is natond 
that the at^cclive should be declined according to it^ when preceded by a word whidi 
had the strong endings. This has given rise to the syntactical distinction and to tin 
fcdiug that two strong forms should not stand side by side. When an adjective be> 
came a subhtanttivo or was uFcd as such, it was always inflected weak, with or without 
article. This explains 221, 1. In Gothic the present participle and the comparatives 
were alway^i inflected weak. In O. II. G. appear only a few strong comparativefl and 
euporlativc:*. 

216. UDsetUed nsago as to strong and weak forms. 

1. The strong genitive ng. m. and n. turned weak in the 17tli cen- 
tury, which is now the prevailing form: „^o^t€ SKutd* (Bfl.); "blttt^^tn 
Slu^md (Uh.). »®ortc fiipcn ^audjd* (Sch.). The pronouns always remain 
strong, except jencr, jebcr, of which a weak form is rare, e. g,, jcbm f&dU 
(Uh.) ; imm XcLQ^ (6a.). This wcal^ening is due to the feeling, that two 
strong forms should not stand together. See 215, 217. 

2. After jKirsona] pronouns the rule is strictly the strong form, as the 
pronoun is not a limiting word. But as early as M. H, G. weak forms 
begin to appear. Usage now favors : after i^, bUr er (in address), mtd^f 
bl(^ only the strong form, e. g., »bu flarfcr itijnlsdfo^n*' (Uh.) ; i(% axmtx ?Kann; 
after mitf Mr mostly the strong form ; after xo\x, i^r the weak (if fenL 
always), e,g., SBer nic fein a3rct mit X^rfinen ag • • • ber fcnnt cud^ nid^t, ijr 
^immUWm fWdd^te ! (G.). In »®C8rfi§t i^r, f(^6nc T>amen ! (G.), the comma 
makes a difference. After und and eitd^ (A.) strong and weak are equally 
frequent. After und and cud^ (D.) strong and weak coincide of course : 
2J?an folltc cud^ fd^Iec^te ^erlc kifletfeit (arrest) lafTen. (£u(i^ faulen ©ttrfd^cn ifl \e^ 
bcr aSrotforb p^cr gel^angt. 

8. In the vocative the rule now is strong form both in sg. and pi., 
e.g., Unijcrf(^amtcr ! wcnnbid^ jemanb gcl^ort ^attc (G.). S)ii, armcr ®ci|l (Sh.). 
The plural is still found weak, but rarely, as : Cicl6cn grcunbc, e^ gaJ beffrt 
Beitcn al0 bit unfcrn (Sch.). 

In O. H. G. the weak form was the rule ; in M. H. G., the strong in 
the sg. 

4. After certain pronouns, pronominal adjectives, and indefinite 
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xminerals, Bucli as fol^Cr totl^t, einige, etUci^e, aUt, mand^t, feine/ and others, 
there stands in the N. and A. pi. yery frequently the strong form aprainst 
the rule, but rarely in the G. pi. This stronj^ form is the older. Even 
after btefe and iene strong adjectives may be found in the classics. Ex. : 
^er S3lumen(anbler ^t feme fc^dne !Rofen me^r. SBo l^afl bu fol(^e l^lb'verfaulte 
S3trnen gefauft ? After the.G. pi. imkx and breter the weak adjective is fre- 
quent, but in the spoken language these genitives are very rare ; ber 
%nlani i9on ^mei neuen ^dufern or }t9ei neuer ^dufet/ and not ^weier neuen (or -er) 
^dufer. 

217. If two or more adjectives hold the same relation to the noun, 
they have the same inflection. If the second adjective, however, be more 
closely related to the noun, forming a joint idea, then it usually stands 
in weak form in G. and D., not in N. and A. It can often be formed into 
a compound noun, and has less accent than the first adjective : (Sr traftterte 
imd mit f(^Ie($tem toten SBeine (= 9lott9ctn); bie Solgen blutiger bfirgerltc^en ilriege 
(= Surserfriege). 

1. After certain adjectives like folgenber* cli^tx, emd^nterr gebac^ter^ etc., 
the second adjective, as a rule, is inflected weak in all cases : ®enannted 
]tmtmflii§U($e 3)nnstp» obiger anerfamtte (5a^ 

Tlie Adjective in the Predicate. 

218. The predicate adjective is nninflected. If it stand 
inflected in the predicate, the noun is supplied and the adjec- 
tive is looked upon as attributive: dc ^raft ifl f^wad), aflein tit 
2u(t ijl grop (F. 2203). Dcin ®c\6^a\t ijl tin fd^wierigc^ (supply 
"one"); „t?ed ^^olljiflcn 2o« l(t fein glMid^ed." 

The adjective (or participle) is also nninflected when it is 
an appositional or factitive predicate : 2Bir famen gtiicflit!^ an. 
giun, ba« pnt) l^ tumm (F. 961). 'Ltt Olaube mai^t fclig (B.). 

219. Certain adjectives are only used predicatively. Some 
of these are really nouns, like feint, freunti, tjcit, ]6>atc, not, nii^e, 
fc^ult. Others, originally adjectives or past participles, have 
been restricted to this use, like ^hU\t, at^olt, oetrojl, anfldjtig, 
terluflig. All of them have not yet become full adjectives; 
and many, if with adjective form, are of late derivation : 
a6fpenfllfl; ab^oln, afcwentlg, au^finHtg, l^antflcmcin* Ex.: Cttide 
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fonntc tern aWat^en nt^t felnb feln (G.). Sin fftSner SRamt, eine 
fc^one grau! ijl ter tircftor flliidtlidj genwg^l^rer l^ab^aflgu ttjerten, 
\o . . . (id.). Zit Rmiitt wurtcn ^antgcmeim 

1. la O. n. G. the adjective in the predicate is still inflected, though 
not always. In M. U. G. it is rarely inflected. In N. H. G. ^oUct and 
(alkr are stereotyped strong forms used for both numbers and all gen- 
ders : !£)le fRac^t ijl fyilbtx ^tn (coll.) ; irbed fRac^td urn ^Ikr BtoBlp (student 
song), ^otler Sd^mtxitn unb itranf^eit (B.). 

Substantive Use of the Adjeotive. 

220. The adjective when used as a noun is inflected ac- 
cording to the rules already given for the adjective proper : 
SKit ^lelncm fiingt man an, mlt ®ro§em ^5rt man auf (Prov.). Zu 
(S*»ert an mciner 2lnfen (Komer). Xit Srflen totttm t)ie ge^tcn 
fcin (B.). For gender see 160, 3. No inflection is the rule in 
certain set phrases: ©(cid) «nli ®Ui6^ gcfeflt ft^ gem (Prov.). 
Sung unt) 3lft, ©rog unt» ^lein, Sleici^ unt) arm, Don Jtlein an, t>on 
3ung auf; also in the names of languages : Sngllfd^, Srangoltfcft ; 
meln gcliettcd Xeutfc^ (F. 1223). SEic ^eipt tied auf Stallenlf^ ? Sr 
l^at ^on ^int) auf 9lomeglfc% gefonnt* Also of colors: ©run, Slau^ 

221. Usage admits of many irregqlarities. 

1. The weak form in the plural when no article precedes as SBebienteitr 
iBeamteitf Bci^ontn, 3ungen/ or rarely the strong form in the singular like 
any feminine noun, invariable in the eg. : ber ^6)ont, instead of ber ©^onen 
(G. eg.). See 215. 

2. The strong or weak plural after ttflc, ctnige, etU^e, etc : atte ®elejrte# 

cinise ®cfanbtc. 

3. After wa^, etwa^, »ieT/ etc., the weak form is rare. See 214. 

4 If an adjective precede an adjective-substantive and is inflected 
weak, the latter is of course weak ; if the adjective is inflected strong, 
then the substantive may l>e either strong or weak. The latter form is 
perhaps more common for the neuter, the strong certainly for the mascu- 
line nouns : 9lcini pc (btt« SBciB) if^, o l^olbe ©d^onen, jur ©cfcfligfcit gcmad^t (G.). 
2)le armcn SJerwanbten f!nb gctpSl^nlid^ nid^t tt)iUfommcn. ^od^gcjlclltc Scamte (inb 
entlaflen. %tx ncue SBebtente (at ein angcnei^me^ ^upcre. 
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Do not confound baa Dled&t, law — bad SRc^te, the right thing ; bad ®ut, 
property — bad ®utc, the good (abstract) ; (bad) ^^toaxi, black (the color) 
— bad ©c^warje (the bull's eye of a target), etc. 

Syntax of Comparative and Superlative. 

222. These may be used just like the positive, only that 
the superlative is never used predicatively, i. e., uninflected, 
excepting allerllebjl; e. g., bie SSIume ifl atterliebfl. If it stands in 
the predicate, it is always weak, being preceded by the definite 
article: Diefer Saum ifl Ux ]^)cd)flc or btefer Saum tjl am l)oc^flen. 
These two should not be used indiscriminately, however, as 
they too generally are in the spoken language. The first is 
the strictly relative comparison; it can be strengthened by 
aUer- e. g., Der l^o^jle tton aflen, ber aHcr^oc^jle^ The prepositional 
superlative should only be used when not so much the objects 
themselves or different objects are to be compared, but the 
same objects under different circumstances of time and place. 

It is generally the " absolute " superlative, expressed by an 
adverbial phrase: Der ©tarfe ifl am maci^ti^flen allcin (Sch.), 
" The strong man is most powerful standing alone, unimpeded 
by the weak." "Cie tpfel fin^ auf tcr fonnigen ©eite bed ©attend am 
relfjlen. 8l(d Soot:^ 9li4eHeu fplelte, war bad Sweater dm ^oUflen. 

1. The "relative" superlative is generally preceded by the definite 
article, the " absolute " has, as a rule, cin or no article. Goethe is very 
fond of such an absolute superlative : Sin atterlicbfle^ ^inb» a most lovely 
child. 2)ic^ bcutct auf ein fpdtcjlc^ (a very late) ^Jaturereignid (G.). Notice 
also : xotxV^ ble SBcnigflm fonnen (G.), because very few know how; bcr 
%Vix% ble ©Item, bic ncucren ©prad^cn, and other examples. They show 
absolute comparison with the definite article. The absolute superlative 
is best expressed by an adverb + adjective in the positive. The more 
common adverbs used are : fe^r, xt^U ]^o(i^jl, fiugcrjl, iibcraud, e. g,, cine ^oc^jl 
angene^mc Ubcrrafd^ung, ein rcd^t bummer Sunge. 

223. Any adjective can be compared by -er, -ejl, except 
those that are never used attributively (see 219) and a few 
whose form seems awkward, like Inedjtif^, ^crrifd^, but the latter 
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are not absolutely excluded : XDein, tt)e{§ (Sett, fie toax me^r f^ub 
aU Ic^ (F. 2960). 

224. ^Vllon two qualities belonging to the same object are 
compared, mc^r, tveniger, ntinter are now used^ but the classics 
are still full of the comparatives in -er. 

According to Lclimann (L. Sprache, p. 206) Lcssing uses mtf^x only 
onco : X>lere ^udrufitngen finb r^etortfc^r aid grunblict (La)* Present usage: 
Xier (ScfeUe ifl mni^tx ^etmtu(fif{$ aid bumm. 1>tx @olbat ifl me^r ta)>fer aU fla^» 

225. Logically the superlative cannot be used of two objects, but it 
is so used^mucli more frequently in German than in English, e.g., Qtod 
So^nCf n)ci)on fl^ ben ^Ueflen • . . mit etnem ^feile trf($o§ (Le.). 

1. For the conjunctions benn, aU, after tlie comparative, see 333. 

2. Notice the bold comparative in H. and D., IX. 811 : ^m, ift H^ 
^etne metner aid iemald. Such forms as ber !£)einigfle» etc, at the end of 
letters are rare. Seiber is a comparative of leib (adj.), which became a 
noun very early. 

SYNTAX OF THE NUMERALS. 

226. The cardinals, used attributively, are indeclinable 
now, except eln, tint, tin. The G. and D. of jttjel and hci now 
and then occur still : S^titt 2^n^^n SRuttb mait aUt SSa^x^tit 
!unb (Prov.). Here „y(t>titt" shows the case; jirel ^tn^tn 2K«ttb 
would not be clear. 

1. To express the year the cardinal is merely added to „im 
3a^r(e)" or to „in/' as im Sa^rc ai^t^tl^n ^nnXitvt tin unb ad^tgtfl, or 
shorter, in 1813. The cardinal shows the year, the ordinal 
the month: ®Bt^c jiarb ten 22tett 3Jlara 1832; ^annom, ben (1.) 
erflcn augujt 1881* 

2. The time is expressed in various ways. Answering to 
such questions as: SBie^icl lU)r ijl ti, »eld)c 3cit ijl c^ or i^abtn 
toil ? »ie ijl ed an bcr 3cit ? we say : Gd ifl jmijlf sorbet, aitx no6^ 
niiji clnd. Sd 1(1 tin SSlertet brel or auf trei, or tin Siertel n<i6^ (uber) 
3»el (all mean a quarter past two), fid ijl btel 3Slertel brei or auf 
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t)rei or tin SSlertel »or trcl, = a quarter of three. Gd ifl 5aI6 siuclf, 
= half past eleven, on the same principle as ^ierte^alb (see 
229). We can say: 20 5iKlnuten nac^ je^n (past ten), imn\Q 
»cr jefctt (of ten). T:cr 3ug fa^rt 3 U^r 20 3)ilnutcn nad)mittag« ab. 
SCnr mUm und urn fiinf treffen. 

227. Used substantively the cardinals are more frequently 
inflected, having a plural in -c (see 429) and a dative in -en 
(see 79): Se toaxtn i^rer fiinf (e), s»Mf(e)» 

1. CoUoqtdally this -c is very commonly used as far as 19 incL, even 
when the figure itself be meant, which stands in the feminine singular : 

2)icfe 5ld)t(e) x\t nl^t QUt gcmad^t. !Dicfe !«cun(c) flel^t fticf. (£lf ifl bie ©unbc. 
eifc itkrWrcUet bie je^n ©ebotc (Sch.). 

2. !Dle sWiaio'n, bic Sittio'it, tie 3Riiriarbe are regular nouns, and, unlike 
l^unbcrt and taufcnb, stand in the plural after the cardinals, e.g., brci WliU 
Jionen, but pinf l^unbert, M^ taufenb» !Daa ^unbert, bad Xaufcnb are common 
nouns, pi.: ^unberte + hundreds, 2:aufcnbe + thousands: e.g., ju ^unber-* 
ten, a hundred at a time ; bel ^unberttaufenbcn bic !Wcnf(i^en briitfen (Le.). 

228. „Seit)e" corresponds to Eng. "both "in form and 
use: 3fi t»ad 5^ferb an bciten 3lugcti blin^ ? It may have the defi- 
nite article before it: tie 6eit>en ^iil^c, "both the cows." 

1. The singular 5elb- means " either," "each " (of two). S3eibed U^t 
f!d^ l^oren = either statement is reasonable ; bad Slbenbma^l untcr ^eiber ®e^ 
fialt, the communion in either form ; but the masc. and fern, are archaic. 
2)enn ju eincm grogen !Kannc ge^ort 6eibca : ^lelnigfciten M ^Icimsfeitra unb 
toici^tige 2)mgc aU mi^ti^t ^ingc px Be^anbeln (Le.). S3eibed has supplanted 
Jeibe, heidiu (pl.)» which are still common in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Notice beibed — unb = both — and. SBeibed/ cin lobUd^er ^lonig unb mad^tiger 
©(j^toittget ber Canjc (Btt.). 

229. 1. Peculiar are the compounds of the ordinals with ^alJ following 
them and felb preceding them : S5iert(e)l^atb (SJ), neunt(e)^alb (8 J), meaning 
ba0 jjiertc mtr §alb or njenigcr eitt l^aI6, ba^ neunte nur f)a\b. 25rcije^nte^al& Sag = 
12 Sfag aber bad 13tc nur l^alb. Ags., Icelandic, Danish, and L. G. have the 
same forms, though in the two latter ** half " precedes the ordinal. It 
does not go back to O. H. G. ©elbanber = er(fel6jl) bcr jweite, two of them ; 
fcl^brelje^nt, himself the 13th, thirteen of them (G.) ; felbbritt, felbijiert gen- 
erally uninflected. ©et6fl jwanjigfler (Le.). The cardinal is not common, 
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but Lessing has irfcK filnfitgeT.* This composition is more oonunon tb&n 
^Ib- in the modern dialects. 

2. Notice also the cardinals in -er, as in btn funfjlger So^ren— either 
" from 1850-CO " or *• fn)m 50-60 years old." It is hardly classical. This 
-cr occurs in the names of the unit, ten, etc: bcr €incr# bcr Qt^ntx, etc 
See 507, 1. 

SYNTAX OF THE PRONOUNS. 

Syntax of the Personal Pronoun. 

230. 1. 'Ln, Bg.y i^x, pi., are used in familiar interconrsQ 
in the family and among intimate friends, in addressing God, 
in sermons, in solemn discourses and in poetry. Ex. : ^cnnjl 
in tad Sant, tt?o tic (Sitroncn Hii^n ? (G.). Sliuter, alter Satcr I tu 
fannfl ten Sag tcr grei^eit nld^t me^r f (J^ a u e n ; tu foBjl l^n p r en 
(Sch.). Sr^ab'ner ®eljl, tu gobfl mir, gabjl ntlr attco, toaxnm id^ M 
(F. 3218). 

2. Sie, 3. p. pi., is used everywhere else, 6ven among rela- 
tives in some families; also when grown children address the 
parents: S95o wo'^nen ©ic, tt?enn ic^ fragen tarf ? 

8. This peculiar use of 8ie eprang np early in the 18th ccntnry. It is due, no doabt, 
to the use of the singular 6r and 8te in address, which were the height of politeness in 
the 17th century, (it and 8tc are due to the use of ^crr and %xavi in direct address. In 
Chamisso's „^ttet ©t^Icmt^l" the gray-coat always addresses Peter with „ln J&err," 
e. g.t „9K5gc fccr S^txx mclnc 3«fci^insli«^^cit cntfii^ulbiacn . . . i(^ l^abt elne SBittc an i^n." 
$crr, %xa\x, 3^rc Onofccn, Cure Gjccncna, ©cine iKajcftat were followed by the " plural of 
majesty" (see 311, 2): $err <I)o!tor wurben fca fatc^tfiert (P. 8524). ^fird crflc rooHeu 
©cine SWajcflit, ba^ bie arme'e o^n' ?luff(!^u6 83&^mcn raumc (Sch.). §ert was reduced 
to mere „er" as early as M. H. Q., e. g., er Sigfrid ; in the 16th century, ,3etter et 
^farter." This form encouraged the use of the pronoun er in direct address. 

4. ^IfX, in addressing one person, was early very respectful and has maintained itself 
in the drama, except in comedy, to this day, and might be called the *^ stage-address,** 
and is due to Eng. and Fr. influence. See Schiller's 372aria 8tuart. 

231. The gradation as to politeness and etiquette now is about as 
follows : 1. For princes and all persons of high standing, Sl^re ®nttbtn» 
Cure ©xccUcnjr 6ure SWajcjlat, with the verb in the pi. 2. ©ie, addressing 
one or more persons, verb always in the pi., e.g., bitrfte i(^ ©ic Beglciten? 
8. ^^Xi pi. of bUf and 3^r in the drama addressing one or more persons, 
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e.g., ©p5t fommt 3*r, bod^ %x fommt (Scli.). See P. 981, 988. 4. (£r, ©icr 
addressiDg one person, now rare. 5. ^u, \%x, as in 230, 1. 

232. The genitive of the pronouns of the 1. and 2. persons stands 
very rarely after nouns. Goethe has it once, »metnr bed ©cogno'ilen,* ** of 
ine the geognost," but it is common as the object of verbs, after adjec- 
tives and numerals : 3c^ bitt^ eiici^, nc^mt cud^ mcincr an (F. 1875). The un- 
inflected possessive mein» betn are by some interpreted as predicate genitives, 
e. g., ber S3e(^cr ijl bcin (Sch.). As it is much more probable that the posses- 
sive adjectives were used as genitives of the personal pronoun than vice 
versa, this interpretation is hardly correct. (See 441, a.) 

233. The personal pronouns always accompany the verb. 
In the imperative „<Bit" always stands, but tu and i|r only for 
emphasis: 2le6ct cure geinte (B.). Slelten ©ic gcfaHlgjl* See 
F. 1908. 

1. In poetry, colloquially, and in merchants' letters the pronoun is 
often not put: 93in mUx ^raulcin, tocbcr fd^on/ fann ungeldtct nad^ ^aufe ge^n 
(F. 2608). See F. 3429. 3^r 2Bcrtc3 (viz., <B^xdUn) 'om 18tcn bicfcd (viz., 
5Konat^)» ^abc cmpfangcn. Notice the set phrases Mttc, I pray ; banfe, thank 
you ; gcfd^tDcige (conjunction, " say nothing of "), before which ici^ has to 
be supplied. %^\it nid^t^/ bcr Subc »)irb »erl>rannt (Le.), no matter, the 
Jew ... 

« 

2. Colloquially the subject, if a noun, may be rex)eated in the shape of 
a pronoun, as in Eng. : bcr ^Ir^^of, cr Ucgt tt)te am 3;ogc (G.). See 244, 3. 

234. The pronouns of the third person have demonstra- 
tive and determinative force. (Compare the cognate Latin 
is, eay id,) Hence if they refer to lifeless objects or abstract 
nouns, they rarely stand in the G. and D. cases, but they are 
supplanted by the regular demonstrative pronouns or, if gov- 
erned by prepositions, by ta{x), ^in, ^n + the preposition. 
Ex.: T:em StcBc^en feinen ®ru§! 3^ »ifl ^^i^'JW tii*U Ifeoren (F. 

2104). Jpatt tnii m^tx tt>o^ prapariert (F. 1958). 3iaein ic^ 9lau6\ 
tu ^altfl nlc^t ^tel ta»on (viz., tton ter Sleligion) (F. 3418). 

1. Also c^ (A.) is thus supplanted, when referring to an individual 
object: 2Bo licgt 9)ari«? . ♦ . Den ^inscr brauf (not auf e^) bad nejmcn ttir 
(Arndt). ««cnn'i5 ®Iutf! ^erj! Siek ! (SJott ! i(^ l^ak fctnen Seamen bafitr (F. 
8455-6), if ennfl bu Sonbou ? a3cfuc^c baP^e icbenfatti?. 
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Concord of Pronoun and Noun. 

235. The pronoun of the third person agrees with the 
noun which it represents in gender and number. The con- 
cord of the pronoun with the natural and grammatical gender 
has been treated, see 165, 166; also the neuter sg. ed repre- 
senting a plural and any gender, see 168. 

On the use op „cd". 

236. 1. Qd is the indefinite subject of impersonal veiiw 
denoting states of the weather and other natural phenomena, 
e. g., e« regnet, tionnert, Mi^t, fdjnclt; ^agelt, e« ^at gegla'tteifl, ed taflt, 
ed tointert, e« lunfclt, tiimmcrt, taut, etc. 

2. S^ is made the indefinite subject of verbs, not really im- 
personal : 25 fc^Iagt elf; ti brennt, e« flopft; Hingelt, eC flc^t Io«, 
lautet; also in the passive and reflexive: ed JwlrD getatijt, gcfungcn, 
gcfpielt; compare tnan tan^t, man ruft. 2d ge^t, fpielt fidfe ^icr gyt 
= it is good walking, playing here. SCoWtt foil ed nun gc^ 
(F. 2051). 

a. Snch an ed is used by poets to give a vague, mysterious, ghostly 
impression. Schiller's wXaud^er," Goethe's ir^sd^jeWitb* and irlotcntanj* 
are full of them : Unb aU er im willigcn <Sd^Iummcr lag, bcwegt cd ftd^ untcr bem 
S3ctte (G.). The cd (treated so far) except in the passive and reflexive verb- 
forms cannot be omitted like, for instance, the expletive nt^*' sub 3, 5. 

3. 2s is made the grammatical subject of a verb, when the 
logical subject follows later: 2d gogen txd Surfdjc wol;I liter ten 
Sfl^cin (Uh.). 2d fc^ritt t^m frifcb gur ©eite tcr Hii^enlie ©enoj 
(Uh.). SeeF. 3490-1; 3674-77. 

The logical subject cannot be another pronoun, e g.^ cd war xi^t cd tt)ftrcR 
©ic, as in Eng. " it was I," " it was you," which is a late construction. 

a. In ballads and other folk-lore this c8 is not required and inversion is still possi- 
ble, as was the mle in O. H. G., without cS at the head of the sentence. For after all, 
e3 was here used not merely to denote an indefinite subject, but to account for an inyer- 
sion which had no apparent cause. It is an " expletive " and superfluous as soon as 
any other part of the sentence stands at the head bringing about the inversion. It is 
©ftenest translated by *' there." German tales begin „(S8 »or cinmat . . . ", *' TheM 
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was once . . . " . ©a^ eln StnaV cln WWIeln flt^n (O.). ©tettt* eln StnaU fi^ mlt an fcle 
€ette (id.). The constraction ic^ Bin t^, ^ffv fetb q9, "yon are it/Vas in Agti. and as 
English-speaking children still say, is already the rule in O. H. G. Nor can wo t^ay 
in Qerman „i^ Vm tx" and „Bit ftnb cr,'' bat id^ ^in eS, bad bin Hf, bex bin it^, id} bin 
berjenide, weld^er . . . , I am he who . . . 

4. Peculiar is the impersonal „ed gleit," " there are " or "is," 
which is not a very old phrase, but rare in M. H. G. , in which 
c^ with pi. verb was even possible. 

»S0" is here the indefinite subject and has taken the place of the more 
definite wbad'' or a noun, which "gave," " furnished," " produced" a cer- 
tain thing. Hence »c^ gic^t'' is always followed by the accusative : »rCd 
fiicbt ©^lagef* " Somebody is giving or will give somebody a whipping." 
(51, ba ^aV^ weflfarfi^ctt ©c^infcn (Schefiel).' „(£a gie^t'' is not well followed 
by a noun in the sg. denoting one object or individual, e. g., Sd gic^t l^ier 
etnen ^unb, but by nouns in the pi., by abstract and material nouns : (£d 
eiebt fcinm 3ufatt (Sch.). See F. 1118. 

5. Sd is used as the subject of impersonal verbs followed by 
an objective personal pronoun (D. or A.), denoting states of 
mind and body: S« tiirflet mi6>, c5 ^ungcrt i^n, ti reut miij, ti ijl 
i^m batigf ♦ 

If the objective pronoun or any other part of speech precede the verb, 
C0 is not necessary, but it may be retained. Ex. : 2^ f(i^n)orc cu(§ ju, mir 
ijl'd aU »ic cin Iraum (F. 2040). !Dir tolrb geroip einmal bci bcincr Octtajnlic^* 
felt baiific (F. 2050). SWir ifl f^led^t p mute, '• I do not feel well." 

6. 53 stands further as indefinite predicate and as indefinite 
object. See 204. 3n tiefcm ©inne tannfl tu'3 toa^tn (F. 1671). 
See further, F. 2012-14 ; 2080. Sic metnt t>u fclfl cntflo^n; unD 
^alb ml ^aV> Hfl tu e« fd^on (F. 3331-2). 

In the last illustration and in similar ones ed, if translated at all, may 
be rendered by " so " : Bit pnb Wo^l mube ? ID ncln, ober i$ bin e^ gewefcn, 
= I was (so). 

Syntax of the Beflexive Pronoun. 

237. The reflexive pronoun always refers to the subject: 
g« ijl tn Solvit tcr "tmnt, tic fi^ felbji iqmn^tn (Sch.). Die ^at 
ft(i^ iegli(!^ed txlmit (id.). 
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1. The dativo was already lost in O. H. G. In M. H. G. the use of 
{i^ as dative is very rare. Luther's Bible is still full of the dative of the 
personal pronoun for the reflexive, e. g , !Dic ^eibcn ba fic ba^ ®cfe& nit^t 
Jaben, fmb (lie) l^ncn felt>|l cin ®cfc&. 2)ic SBcid^eU Idflet i^r fagm, = wisdom 
will take advice. Q^ott f(^uf ben ^enfi^en i^m |um Silbe. Leasing has: Sn 
fi(^ jtnall unb ^aU t^m fclbfl ju leben nid^t mtfc^(ie§en fann, ber (ebet anbercr Sflav* 
auf immcrbar. But this #i(m^ stands only because there is already one ft^. 
It is very rare in the classics and does not occur in the spoken language. 

2. ©clbfl, fclber strengthens the reflexive pronoun and prevents its con- 
founding with the reciprocal. For examples see above. But fclbfl (felbcr) 
is far from as common as the Eng. self (selves). 

Syntax of the Beciprocal Pronoun. 

238. As such are used un^f euc^, ftA, both in the accusative 
and dative : Unn (ftc) ntdten P(^ (D.) gu wtib grii^tcn jtife (A.) 
frcunblid) im Spiegel (H. and D., VH. 42). SEcnn fl^ tie Surjlen 
bcfcbben, miiffen tie Dlener fic!^ morben unb toten (Sch.). 

But if any ambiguity arises, as is frequently the case, the unvarying 
form cinanber or the inflected cincr (bcr cine) ben anbem is used instead of 
them. In »(Sic fra^tcit fld^," »jie rauftcn fld^ bic ^aare avi^,- fld^ is ambiguous. 
©ic^ elnanberr vx^ etnanber are tautological, though often used. i,Unter 
cinanber'' is also unambiguous, e. g., unb Ucbcn und untcr cinanber (B.). 

Syntax of the Possessive Pronouns. 

239. The possessive pronoun used adjectively agrees with 
tlie noun like any other adjective. See 212. The uninflected 
forms mein, bein, fein stand in the predicate and can be subjects 
only when used as nouns with or without the article, e. g,^ 
SKeitt unb Deln Ijl afle^ ^anlt^ Urfprung (Prov.). 

1. Standing in the predicate, therefore, it is right to say : !Dad SSudJ 
i|l meitt, mctnc^, bad meine, bad mcinlge. As subjects referring to bad a3ud^ : 
SWeincd, bad meinc/ bad melnigc i|l »eTlorcnr = mine is lost. 

2. Care should be taken that the right possessive be used when per- 
sons are addressed with ©ic, bit, i^r (3^r). S^r refers to Sic, bcin to bUr 
cttcr (e«cr) to IJr (3Jr), e.g,, ©Ic Jabcn S^rc ^ran 5Kuttcr tjcrlorcn? SBoJtn 
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wirb bici^ beine SJcrmelfcn^ett no^ fii^ren? t>nx(i) bed fWanned ftBcmut, ben 3Jr 
bur^ Sucr fdxaui^mad) jum 2;^rotte gefu^rt (Sch.). 

240. Of ter, tie, ta^ meinc (ter, tie, ta^ ntelntf^e), when used 
substantively, ter, tie 9Relne, pi. tie SWelnen (with capital let- 
ters), denote persons, viz., friends, relatives, etc. ; tad SKeine 
or tad SDlelnlge denote my property, duty, share, deserts. 

Ex. : 2)er ^err fcnnet bic ©cincn (B.). 8lc IJat bad SJrige cr^alten (her 
dowry), -ffttrbittttl ! ^^ ^U bad S^einige get^an. Z^m ©le bad S^re (Sch.). 
SDlefctt fWorgoi, aid i^ ©ie im ^rcifc bcr S^rlgen fanb . . . (id.). «®anj ber 
S^rige," »bic Dcinigc* »bie J)eine*' are proper letter-endings. 

241. The possessive pronoun must be repeated like the 
article with nouns of different gender: Seln l^o^er ®ang, fcine 
etic ©ejlatt; felned 3Kunted Sad^eht, felner Slugen ®e»alt ♦ . ♦ (P. 
3395-8). 

242. 1. As feiit and iljr are hoth reflexive (referring to the subject of 

the sentence) and non-reflexive (referring to another noun) an ambiguity 
may arise, which should be avoided by using the demonstrative pronouns 
instead ; either bcffen, bcren always preceding, or bcffclbcnr berfclbcn either 
preceding or following the noun. Ex. : SRolanb ritt l^intcrm SJatcr l^cr mil 
bcffen ©c^llb unb ©(^wcrte (Uh.). »3Sit feincm ©d^ilb'' would have meant 
Roland's shield. Compare the following lines of the same poem, in 
which i§m prevents ambiguity : fR. ritt ^interm SJatcr ^cr unb trug i^m fcincn 
flarfcn ©peer jufamt bem fejlen ©d^ilbe. Compare ^xan 9?. 9?. gin^j ntit bcr 
^aud^dltcrin unb i^rer S'lid^te na^ bem SWarfte, i. e, Mrs. N. N.'s niece ; but 
ntit bcr ^au^^dlterin unb beren 9^id^te, i. e., the housekeeper's niece. Sd eifre 
jebfr fciner (the father's) unkjlod^enen, »on SJorurteilen freien Ciebe m^ (Le.). 

2. The possessive of the 3. person is in the people's language often 
repeated for emphasis after a genitive of possession and also after a 
dative : »SKeinem Setter fein ®arten.« Comp. " John his mark." This is 
not to be imitated though it occur now and then in the classics and quite 
frequently in the 18th century : Sluf ber fjortuna i^rem ©^iff (Sch.) ; bed 
Sllo feinem ©tu^l (id.). Sl^r artet me^r nac^ cureiJ 25ater3 ®ei|l aU xia^ ber 
5Wutter i^rem (id.). See 180, 4. 

8. The definite article cannot precede the attributive possessive pro- 
noun. 3cner# biefer and such adjectives as o6gcbad^ter, ertt)d^nter seemingly 
do, but such constructions as biefer bein ©ol^n, o^gebad^ter mein ©d(>rei6er are 
rather appositional. 
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243. 1. By a liccDse the possesmves lose inflectional endings in such 
set phrases as occur in 3(^ mod^te brum metn %a^ nic^t Ueben (F. 29^). 
3Kcin l'cbta$ tcur id^ bran (Sch.). ^ab' i^ bi(^ bo(^ mem Xa^t ntc^t dtfeben (F. 
4440). 1*bose phrases are in the transition stage to adverbs and the 
apostrophe may stand or not. 

2. Sclit is in proverbs and in one phrase wfeincr Beit* = **in due time," 
"in — time/' still used for tho feminine i^r^ a remnant of the earlier 
periods, when i^r could not be used as the reflexive possessive: QtxnXf^- 
fcnnt icbc Ifub (Prov.). Untreue fc^lagt fcincn eigenen ^crrn (Prov.). i»©fintt 
Selt** is an adverbial genitive, in which fcincr has become non-reflexive 
BO that it apparently stands at times for i^rer^ unfere^, etc Reflexive: 
ir^lUcd I)in3 xod^xi fclnc 3eit'' (Hymn) ; but non-reflexive : ©ic toat fciiur 3cit 
(once) elne grope ©angerin. 

Compare the relation of Eng. " his" and "its." The latter sprang 
up in Shakspere's time. " Its " is the genitive of "it" In Sh. ** his" 
stands frequently where later " its" is used. 

8. The use of the German definite article where in Eng. the possessive 
is used, is by no means as strict and as common in the spoken language 
as the grammarians would have us believe. Take for instance : S^eix 

armcr ^opf ijl mir »erriitft, 5Wein armcr ©inn ijl mir jcrfliitft (F., I. 3383-6). 
©olang tc^ mid^ nod^ frifd^ ttuf mcinen Sclncn fu^le, genugt mir bicfcr ^notcn|lo(f 
(F. 3838-9). See 154. 

In the nth century ,S\^" was used also for all persons. '* SimplicisBimns ^* is fnll 
of this misuse. 

Syntax of the Demonstrative Pronoun. 

244. D e r, He, tad, always accented, points out without 
reference to nearness in time or space. It is generally well 
translated by **that/' also by "this," and by a personal 
pronoun. 

Ex.: ^ em S^otfe l^ier (this) »lrb jcbcr Sag cln ^efl (F. 2162). mtr, wie 
i^ mid^ fc^ne bid^ ju fd^auen, f^ciU ic^ »or b c m (that) SWcnfd^en (Mephistopheles) 
ein ^cimlid^ ®raucn (F. 8480-1). D gtitffUd^ b e r (he), ben t^r Belel^rt ! F. 1981). 
2)cr (for her) ^aV \^ ble greube ^er^ittert (Bo.). SGBel^e b em, ber 2Joltair(cn)« 
©(i)riften -ii^er^autJt ntd^t mit bem ffcptifc^en Oelft llefl, in weld^em er einen 3:eil ber**" 
fclben oefd^ricben (Le.). 

1. The genitives bed, bcfTen, beren sg. fern., bercr and bercn, pi., are used 
substantively as follows : 
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a, %t^ is arcliaic, but occurs in compounds like bed^alb^ be^lDegenf ber" 
ficflalt, etc., e.g., De« frcut fl(^ bad cntmcnf(i^te 9>ttar (Sch.). 2Bir ftnb bcr fcined 
»ert/ bad xoxx bitten (Lu.), We are wortliy of none of those (things), etc. 

6. 2)cfren# bcreti G, sg. fem. and G. pi., are used when they have the 
force of possessives (see 242). 

c. The present usage favors bercr, G. pi., referring to persona and bcrcn, 
beffen referring to things. But the classics do not agree with this. Gen- 
efally these forms are antecedents of relative pronouns. Ex. : Scfeo fag' 
mir bad ©itbe berer, bit »on %xm fe^rtcn (G.). ^at bad ^Inb f*on Sa^ne? (5d 
W beren »icr. 2)ort ftc^t man bie ®iitcr bcrer ((rf the gentlemen, lords) »on 
©tbeloj* 

S. The lengthened forms in -en and -er sprang np as early as the 15th century both 
in the article and in the pronoun. Luther has ,,benen," D. pl.» bnt the short genitives 
,M%*' and „bet." In the 18th century they lost -er and -en again, owing, no donht, to 
the desire of distinguishing hetween article and demonstrative, and between the »ub- 
Btantive and adjective uses of the latter. Goethe has still ,,unb »on benen 3)2enf^ea tie 
fte befonberd fii^^en.'' Present usage, however, requires the short forms of the ipM^ 
nonxi, when used adjectively. 

3. Notice the iVequent emphatic force of the pronoun, e. g., SBom Siec^te, bad mit nnS 
deboren i% ©on be ra i|l leiber nlc blc gtagc (F. 1978-9). 

Di efcr, icner* 

245. S)iefer points out what is near in time and space, jcner 
-what is remoter. Diefer is "the latter/' jcncr, "the former.'^ 
They are used substantively and adjectively : !Diefed {unge 
graucttjimmer ^t ®efiit}I unb ©timmc (Le.). !Eicfer twilled trocfcn, 
toa^ jiencr feuc^t tcgel^rt* Died Slatt ^Icr — ^iefed wiflfl tu gcltenb 
woti^cn? (Sch,). 

1. 1>(L^f bled like cd, but less frequently, can be the indefinite subjects 
of neuter verbs. See 236. B. g., 2)ad ifl bie ^aof) bed ^a6)Ux^. 'X>x^ ifl 
cin weifer Skater, ber fein eigen ^inb fennt (Sch.). !Dicd ift bie 5lrt mit |>cKn um«' 
lugel^n (F. 2518). 

2. Died unb bad, bied unb jened have the force of ^irgcnb eiti," e.g., SBir 
ftnb niii^t me^r beim erjlen ®tad, brum benfen toxx gem an bied unb bad (Song). 
Unb er fhretftc aid ^nabe bie ^anbe nic^t and uad^ biefcm unb jenem (H. and D. 
V.64). 

3. 2)iefer is strengthened by Jter ; ber, iener and \)a^ by ba, e. g., Wlit 
bcm ba wcrben ©ie nici^t fertig (Sch.). 3ener, in the sense of ** the other " and 
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" to come," irin imer 3clt*, In imtm 2e^cn. ©Jaffptrc'd Ocfpcnfl fommt »lr!U<| 
and iener SBelt (Le.X 

246. When not referring to persons l^ier + preposition 
may take the place of ticfer, and ta -f preposition the place of 
t)cr and iener, e. g., SCer fonfl ifl f^ufe taran aU i^r in SCicn ? (Sch.). 
Da^oit fc^ttjeiflt ted eangerd ^opici^feit (?). ^iernad^ (according to 
this) mu^ tie Sedart einc ganj antere gewefcn fein» 

1. Notice the two strong forms in Lessing's 2(ffc5 biefcd, fcinc Grftnbungot 
unb bie ^itlortfi^en fD^aterialieit/ fnetet er bemt in cincn fein langen* fein \6imx gu faf^ 
fcnbcn IRoman jufammen. For an ha^, xoa^ . • . , »on bem, toad . . • no 
barantoad . • .rba^ontoad . • . should bo substituted, though this is done 
colloquially, ir^ir bad^ten baran^ toad bu je^t anfangcn toitrbefl'' is not elegant. 

247. Der-, tie-, tacienige is generally used substan- 
tively followed by a relative clause or a genitive. Used adjec- 
tivoly it stands for ber, tie, tad when a relative clause follows, 
e, g,, tiejenigeti 9Kenfc^en, tocldjc ♦ ♦ ♦ The best usage accents 
tcr, tie, tad. Used adjectively it has only medium stress. 

Ex. : 2)ieicm9Ctt bcr ^na^cn, toeld^c ii^re SlufgaBcn nid^t gemad^t l^atttn, ntufttn 
nad^ji^cn (stay after school). 2\tUi biejcnigcn, tocld^c eud^ tcrfolgcn (B.). 

248. X)er- tie- taffcIBe denotes identity. It refers 
to something known or mentioned. It is used equally well 
substantively or adjectively. It can be strengthened by 
„eben": 9Kit allcr Sreue ijertrent^ i(^ eure ©aben; ter I^urftige foil p^ 
terfelbcn erfreuen (H. and D. n., 74-5). 

1. 2)cr nfimtid^c also denotes identity, but is not written as one word. 
jtDerfelMgc" is rarer than berfclbc. SBar bad nid^t bcr 2)icn|lmann (porter) bcr 
bic 5lud»anbercr l&ctrogcn ^at ? Dcr namtid^c. 

2. ©clMg without ber is rare,, e.g., ,rjur felBlgen (Stunbe" (B.). 

249. (St\i, felber, fet6fl distinguishes one object from 
another. It strengthens personal and reflexive pronouns. It 
is made emphatic by ebeti, also in the phrase ein(er) unt terfelfce* 
@elber and jeib(l do not differ in meaning, but in use. @e(6er is 
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never made an adverb m fcl6|l is. ©cIBer always follows the 
word it qualifies, though it need not stand necessarily directly 
after it: 3«^ f^l^cr or felbfl i^abt i^n gefe^cn^ SBer a»cifc(t 9lat^ait, 
l^ ibr nidjt (see 309, 2) tie g^rli^feit, Me Orogmut felber feiD ? 
(Le.) SBer anlttn tint Qixubt gtibt, fallt felbjl l^inein (Prov.). 

1. ©elbjl has become also an adverb with the force of n\0QCLX," and then 
stands best at the beginning of the sentence, unaccented : <Set6fl ein fo 
^immUfi^c* 9>aar (viz., Psyche and Amor) fanb nac^ bcr SJcrbinbuttg p*^ unglcid^ 

(G.). 

2. Notice the compounds bttfclbfl, ]^ie(r)fclbfl, in that or this very place ; 
also the force of »»on felbjl" in : 2)ie SWii^le gc^t nic^t »on [elbfl (of its own 
accord). 

For fclB with ordinals see 229. Alone it is very rare, e. g.^ well cr i« 
feI6em (im ^ala'fle) aUe urn fld^ t^erfammelt l^atte (Le.). 

250. © 1 c^ means + " such." It describes what is pointed 
out It is used adjectively and substantively : Jpilfreidjc 9Wa4te ! 
etnen fold^en (SJeg) jeigt mir on, ten ic!b ^crmag ya ge^en (Sch.). SBo 
»ar lie Uberlegung al^ tt)ir ♦ ♦ ♦ fold^e SKad^t gclegt in folc^e ^anr> 

(id). 

1. The use of fol(% for the personal pronoun or bcr-, bie-, baJTelbe is not 
good although found now and then in the classics, e, g,, %U fte ble ^J^ood^ 
Jfittc errett^tcn, fanben jle fold^c auf bad lufligfle (see 300, 2) audgeft^miicft (G.)- 

2. For fol(^ ein» fo ein is a frequent equivalent. It is more common in 
the spoken language than folc!^ ein. Lessing and Goethe are very fond of 
it, e.g., ©0 ein Di(i^tcr ifl ©l^affpcre unb ©^affpere faf! ganj allcin (Le.). 3^ 
tarn mic^ ntd^t, t»ic fo cln Sortl^clb, fo ein 2:u9cnbfd^tt)a^cr, an mcinem SBillcn todr^ 
men unb ®eban!en (Sch.). 

„&o ein" does not come from „fol(^ cln," bat from cln fo before adjective and noan : 
„tin fo l^ol^cr Sturm"— „fo cln l^o^ct SCurnt," then ,/fo ein Siurnt." 

Syntax of the Interrogative Pronoun. 

251. SBer, + "who," "which," and ma^, + "what," are 
used substantively only: SBad fiimmcrt e^ tie iWxn, lev man He 
atmgen rautt,in toejfen SSalte pe fcriiUt (Le.). 9lun, mn Hcbcn s»el 
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»oti cudft am meijlcn (id.). SBad ifl bcr lanjm 3*ebe furgcr ©inn t 
(Sch.). 

1. Once the genitive after tt)cr and tpad was common. 2Bcr is almost 
entirely supplanted by n>clc^cr, and »ajJ by toad fiir tin. But tt>ad + geni- 
tive, whicli generally looks like an accusative, still remains in phrases 
like 2Ba0 ©unbcr(d) (Lo.). "^o.^) bed leufcld, 2Bad ^cnfcrd. SSad ijl SBcipcd 
tort am grunen ©albc (G.). See 181, 188. 

2. SB cm only refers to persons. When it refers to things or whole 
sentences tt)o(r) + preposition is substituted, ffioju btr Cfirm ? (F. 1322), 
SBoran erfcnnjl bu ben Slngeflagtcn ? 

3. In the spoken language i^toad" is preceded by a preposition that 
does not govern the accusative : gu »ad# mlt »ad; but ttomit, »ogu are prel- 
erable. The classics have it too. Even fur toad/ nm nnidf burd^ ttHtd are 
supplanted by njofiir, wonim, n)obur(fi. 3u »ad bie ^JofTe ? (G.) SWit »«• 

fann ici^ aufwarten ? 

4. '^sk^ in the sense of n>arum and n>te is originally an absolute accuaa- 
tive, e. g., SBad fte^t ijr unb tegt bie ^anbe in (= in ben) ed^og (Sch.). S55ae 
tt>trb bad ^erj bir \6^mx (F. 2720). 

5. Mark the interrogative adverbs : tto, + where ; t»ann^ + when ; 
tt>te, + how ; tt)o(r)- with preposition ; warumi + wherefore, + why, only 
interrogative. For their etymology see 

252. SB c I (^ means + "which" and singles out the indi- 
vidual, though etymologically it inquires after the quality. 
It stands adjectively and substantively: Unb ttjcld^er ifl'(3, ten tu 
am meiflctt llcbfl? (Sch.). SBcIc^cd Ungc^cure jtnnet x^x mix an? 
(id.). 

In exclamatory sentences njctd^ is originally interrogative, often fol- 
lowed by eitt : SBeld^ etn Su'bcin, m\^ cin ©inscn tvirb in unferm ^aufc fetit! 
(Song). See F. 742. 

253. 3BaS fiir, ma^ fiir cln inquires after the nature 
and qualities of a person or thing. 2Ca^ fiir always stands 
adjectively, J»a3 fiir cin adjectively and substantively. 5Sa« is 
separable from fiir ein. Lessing is particularly fond of this 
separation. SSa^ fiir stands before the singular of a noun 
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denoting material and before a collectiye noun; before the 
plural of any noun. SEa^ fiir eln inquires also after an indi- 
vidual. 

Ex. : SBad fUr SBein if! bied ? SBa« fur 8erge . . . tremten und benn no(]&? 
(Le.). SBad in S3ab9lon ic^ blr fur einen Wmn etoff gcfauft (id.). 

Syntax of the Belative Pronouns. 

254. There being no original relative prononns, the other prononna were nsed as 
Bath or cot junctions like «o, dar^ da^ unde {see below) connected coordinate sentences, 
one of which later became subordinate. The first pronoun used as a relative was bcr, 
bif , iai, in O. H. Q. SBcIc^er, wcr, loaS developed into relative pronouns gradually. First 
they were made indefinite pronouns by means of the particle «>, O. H. G. go hwdich{8o)^ 
90 hwer(80)^ so hwasiso) > M. H. G. swelichy swer^ swag = whosoever, whatsoever > 
N. H. Q. rotlSftx, wn, wa8, which can be strengthened by nur, au(^, tmmcr (= ever). To 
say therefore that the interrogative is used as the relative is hardly correct, though, no 
doubt, the indirect question had its influence in the coincidence of the forms of the 
interrogative and indefinite relative pronouns. The demonstrative fcer, tie, taS intro- 
duced the coordinate clause, which afterwards became subordinate ; and clause and 
pronoun were then called relative, SBcId^er is only of the 16th century. 

255. Der and treld)er are equivalent. After personal 
pronouns ter is preferable. Euphony should decide which is 
to be used. Sin gi^aucnjimmer tad tenft, tfl etett fo ctel aid cin 
2Rann, ter ftd) fc^minft (Le.). SCe^cr is preferable after tcr^^ 
ienige. The following sentence is bad : Tit, tic tic 9)^utter tcr 
Winter mx, i(l gcjlortcn^ 

1. Of the four relatives bcr# njcld^, Wer, wad only » c I d^ can also be 
nsed adjectively, the other three only substantively. The genitive of 
htx, hit, bad is always bc|fcn» bcrcn, sg. and pi., never bcrcr, e,g,, SBcr Fein 
®efct at^tet i|l tUn fo mai(i^tt8 aid n?cr fein ©cfcjj l^at (Le.). 5lm ^Wontag, an 
ml^tm %a^t wir aheiflen * . * But this is not very elegant. 

256. Icr and mlijtt will take any antecedent soever. 
Bat mv, t»ad, having sprung from indefinite and compounded 
pronouns, require none. SCcr admits of no antecedent at all ; 
»ad may have any other neuter pronoun, an adjective (pref- 
erably in the superlative), or a whole clause, e.g., giir tca^ 
toein gel^t unt ni6>t trcin (viz., ind ©ci^trn), cin prad^tig Sort au 
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fcienflen fle^t (P. 1952-3). ailed »ad ifl, ifl ^ertittnfHfl (Hegel). 
SCad lu ercrbt i)on tclncn Satem 6afl, emlrb ee urn ed gu kft|cn (F. 
G82-3). i:em ^errli^flen, toad anii ter ®eifl empfangen, briingt 
immer frcnH> unt frcmDcr ©tojf (Id^ an (F. 634-5). 

1. (Err toer; ber ^ann n)er; ber, »cr are impossible. Bat Goethe has (in 
the ** Walpurgisnacht "), F. 8964: ©o C^rc fccm, »em (£§re gtbu^rt. The 
proverb says : »(£^re bem d^xt geM^rt,* the Bible nCE^rcbcm bie (£^re gcl&ujrt.* 

2. S)ad referring to a snbstantiye and tvel^d referring to a -whole 
dausc are not present osago, though the classics use them so. X)le SCIten 
fanntcn bad 2)in9 nic^t, »ad »ir ^ojlicitfcit ncnnen (Le.). SJon fru^er Sttgcnb an 
^tte mir unb metner ©d^toefler ber $ater felbft im Xanjen Unteni^t gegebenr n>eld^ed 
cincn fo crnjl^aftcn Wtam wunbcrli^ genug b^tte flctbcn foffen (Q.). 

8. If toer has a seeming antecedent the latter stands after the clause. 
The antecedent is nothing but the subject of the main clause repeated 
for emphasis in the shape of another pronoun. If, however, tt?er and its 
seeming antecedent do not stand in the same case, the latter is indis- 
pensable. Ex. : SEDcr ^t6} angrelft befubclt fl(^ (Prov.). 2Bcr fiber gcnjijTe Ditige 
ben SJcrjlanb ni(3^l »erUert# ber ^at fetncn ju »erUeren (Le.). SBcr »ieled bringt, wirb 
manci^em etn^ad bringen (F. 97). But SBer ein S^al liigtr bem glaubt man niii^t 
unb wenn er aud^ bic SBabrbeit fi)ri(bt (Prov.). 2Ber ba bat, bem tt)lrb gcgeben (B.). 
The same is true of n>ad : SBad man ntd^t n7ei§, bad eben braud^te man unb n>ad 
man »eig, fann man nic^l brau^en (F. 1066-7). grub «^t fid^r toa^ ein SWeifler 
loerben »ill (Sch ). For the gender in this illustration see 168. 

4. The old short form t»ed is now archaic except in t» e d b a I b, tt> e d- 
wegen : 9Bed SBrot icb efle, bed Sieb t(b finge (Prov.). 

257. If the dative and accusative, governed by a preposi- 
tion, do not refer to a person, too, now rarely ta, with that 
preposition, are generally substituted : 9?i(i^td Ifl S^f^D ; am 
tDcnlgjlen "oa^, tro^on ble Slbjlc^t fo liar in bie Slugcn leud^tet (Le.). 

1. ©0, the oldest relative conjunction, has now been crowded out from 
the spoken language, though it was very common in the 16th and 17th 
centuries: !Dic Un!e ^anb# baju bad ^aupt, fo cr ibm abgebauen (Uh.). S5ott 
atten, fo ba famen (Ba.). 

258. The relative adverbs to 0^ " where " and b a (coUoqui- 
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ally); ba, wann, totnn, roc, "when"; »ie, "as" take the 
place of a relative pronoun governed by a preposition when 
they refer to nouns denoting time, place, and manner. 

Ex. : ^ennfl bu bad Canb m bie (Jitronen Mu^n? (G.). €d ^iU im 3Kcnfit»cn- 
Icbcn 2(u3CttbU(fc, too cr bcm ©cltgcifl nd^r ifl aW fontl (Scli.). 3n biffcm ^lugcn*- 
IjUtfc, ba tt)lr rcben, iff fcin Spra'nn me^r in bcr ©c^wcljcr Caitbc (id.). /r1)ie 5(rt 
imb SBcife toxt,*' " the manner in which." dr^le" is more forcible than ,rin 
ttclc^cr.") D fd^ottcr Jagr wenn cnbU(]^ bcr (Solbat ln« Se&cn l^clmfc^rt (Sch.). 

1. This constraction is old only with the demonstrative adverbs used 
as relatives, viz., da, ddr, danne, ^Hwo, aUbat toofelbjl are archaic. 

Syntax of the Indefinite Prononns. 

259. Sin and e i n i g e can precede a numeral generally fol- 
lowed by a noun. They mean " some," " or so," " odd " : eiit 
ait Sage, a week or so; einigc ^leqig ^a^x, forty odd years. 
The order may also be: „eirt ^a\^x funfgc^n^" 

1. Grimm thinks this phrase has lost MOber^'' as if it meant eincn %a^ 
Dbcr itf^n, cin Sa^r ober Wjcljn. No doubt rrClnige uicrjlg Sa^r'' has lost 
„uvS^" and stands for cinige nnb vierjig 3a(r. 

260. Sin, etwad, tt)ad, »cr, iemant', tocld^e, cinige 
can be strengthened by irgcnb (compounded of is + hwar and 
gin = "ever," "where," "you please," ^m corresponding to 
L. -cun). For the origin of wad, tt)er, treld^, see 254. 31^, irenn 
id) etwad auf bic^ lonnte ! " if I could influence you at all (F. 
3423). aSad anberd fud^e ju bcglnnen (F. 1383). £ic Sagt) ifl toc^ 
immer »ad unb etne 2lrt ^on ^ricg (G.). $ier flnb ^irfc^en au »er^ 
faufen^ aSitlft bu tt)et(^c ? $aft bu Irgenb wad ijerlorcn ? 

1. They stand generally only in the nominative and accusativa Cinlg 
is rare in the singular, and for it irgenb cin is better used. 

261. 31 1 1-. The following examples show the many vari- 
ous forms of aK- : alt bad ©etb, all bed Oeteed, ailed U^ ©elb, m^ 

foU Had aUt^ ? 
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1. Snie stood in M. H. G. only after prepofiitions as still now, e. g,, B.et 
aUc bcm, " withal." SKir »irb »ott oUc bem fo bumm (F. 1946). Tlie form aUc 
before the article and not preceded by a preposition, thoogli very com- 
mon in the classics and in the spoken language, is not so good as aH or 
aO with strong endings, e.g., Wl ber Sd^mer) (G.). 911 or aUe in such 
phrases as bcr fficin iff aH/ " there is no more wine," has hardly been satis- 
factorily explained yet 

2. Notice the following meanings ; Sflle ©tunbcn tmcn X^ccloffct ijoll/ ** a 
teaspoon full every hour." The singular in the sense of "every** is 
rarer, auf ttttcn SaUr in every case. Stller Slnfang i|l f<i^»er (Prov.). Kttcd 
!E)lng n)d^rt fclne 3eltf ®ottc« Sicb in Gtoigfcit (Hymn). The singular in 
the sense of Eng. " all " is archaic, aHen SB inter (Logau, quoted in Grimm's 
Diet.), all winter. For all day, all night, we say best bic ganje ^a^t, ben 
ganjen Sag* Notice also In aHer %x^, *' very early," in aUcr ©tille, in ttlfe ©cit. 



.•« 



3. The plural of ieber, jebwcbcr, \t^\v5^tx is rare. It is expressed by #aire.* 
Even the singular of the last two is now archaic and rare. 

262. SM a n ^ c r does not differ from the Eng. " many *' in 
use and force. Compare eln mancbcr, mani^ einer, manc^cr gutc 
ilRann, manc^ eln guter !!7lann; man^e f(^one SBIume» 

263. S i e I and m e n i g, denoting the individual and used 
substantively denoting persons, must be inflected ; if they 
denote an indeflnite number^ quantity, mass, they are gener- 
ally uninflected. 'Ecnn \3icte (Int berufen, ater »cnlge jtnt) au^cr^ 
»a^Iet (B.). 25lcl noc!^ l^ajl tu »on mix gu l§6rcn (Sch.). 3JJ><^i^ »>cip 
ic^ ijiel, tod^ mod)te id^ aUe^ »if[ctt (F. 601). 60 jlubieren »iel Slraeri^ 
fancr in !Dcutf(^tant» 

1. SJletcr, -Cf -cd denotes "various sorts," e.^., *ieler SBcin; in composi- 
tion M^ielerlct S©cln/" **many kinds of wine." 

A ftiller treatment of the large number of indefinite prononns and numerals belongs 
rather to the Dictionary. 
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SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 
Classipication of Verbs. 

264. According to meaning and constmction the verbs 
may be variously divided : 1, into independent verbs; 2, into 
the small class of auxiliaries proper and the modal auxiliaries. 
See 267. Again: 1, m.\x) personal verbs, which can have any 
person, the 1., 2., or 3., as subject; 2, into impersonal verbs, 
which have the indefinite subject ed, „e5 regnct." See 236. 

The personal verbs again divide: 1, into neuter or subjective 
verbs, as tie ©onnc fc^elnt (see 179); 2, transitive or objective 
verbs, the direct object of which stands in the accusative 
(transitive proper, see 198) or in the genitive or dative 
(called also intrans., see 184, 190). 

As subdivisions of transitive verbs may be regarded: 1, the 
reflexive verbs; 2, the causative. 

The reflexives again: 1, into reflexives proper, which occur 
only as reflexives, e.gr., jtd^ gramcn, to pine; jtc^ crBarmen, to feel 
pity; 2, into both transitive and intransitive verbs used rc- 
flexively, e. g., [lij ttjafcbcn, (tc6 Jjcrelncn, jlc^ tot laicn. 

The pronoun is always in the accusative. 

1. Transitive verbs have often intransitive or neater force, but there 
can be no direct object then. 2)ad 3)ferb jic^t ben SBagen, but 2)ic SBolfcn 
glc^n am ^immcl. Personal verbs can also be used without a lojrical sub- 
ject : S)a^ SEDaffer raufd^t, but Sd raufd^t im SRo^re. Also the modal auxilia- 
ries occur still as independent verbs ; Sad foU H^ ? but SBo^tn foU ber 
2)ie^ gcflS(3^tct feltt ? See 267. 

Syntax of the Auxiliaries. 

I. ipaten and fein. 

265. ip a b c tt forms the compound tenses : 

1. Of all transitive verbs : i6^ ^abt getragcn, i(^ ^ait bebecft, \ij 
^a(e angellagt. 
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2. Of the modal auxiliaries, of reflexive and impersonal 
verbs proper. Sr ^at e5 nic^t gemo^; ^at jld) flcwaf^cn, c0 l>at 
geregnet, ed ^ot mic^ gereut. 

3. Of intransitive verbs that have no direct object, at most 
the object in the G. or D. gr ^aitc meiit flefpottet, er )^at mix 
flcfc^atct, cr ^atte gela^t, gcweint, gefd^Iafen. 

4. Of (intransitive) verbs of motion when the mere action 
within a certain space, the effort, and its extent are to be 
emphasized, without reference to direction, point of depar- 
ture or destination. 21. ijoit ^umtofet l^at »icl gcrcifl, = was a 
great traveler. ler ©taDfnedjt l^at eine ©tuntc ^In unt) ^er gcrittm. 
%it SSbgteitt f^aitn gcfungen unt fle|>rungen. Dad Sdmmci^cn ^at 
ge^iipft, tcr gifd^ ^at gefdjwommcrt. Dad itleine (the little one) ^at 
no(^ nle gegaitijen (has never walked), ©op^ie ^at geflettert unt 
fid^ tie ©ci^iirje jerrijjen. Der ©(^nefllfiufcr ^at f^on langjl gelaufcn 
(finished running long ago). Good usage favors: Die U^r ^at 
cinmal gcgangen aBer {e^t jlel^t fie flifl. Die SKii^Ic, tie SUlaf^ine, tad 
Slat ^at gegangen, but ifl is frequently used. 

5. Of p^cn, (le^en, Ilegen, anfangen, bcginnen, auf^bren. But in 
S. G. fcin is more common and it is also found in the classics. 
2Co i^aht i^r oefcj[cn, gcflanten ? SBann ^at tie ©djulc angefangen ? 

266. @ e in forms the compound tenses: 

1. Of all verbs of motion, except some, which take ^aten, 
when action simply is denoted. See 265, 4. These take fcin 
when the direction, points of departure, destination and ar- 
rival are mentioned. These circumstances are often expressed 
by inseparable and separable prefixes in compound verbs. 
Ex. : „Der 9Kai i|l gefommcn." Sr n?irt gefaUen fein, = he proba- 
bly fell, ffiir fint fc^ncD ^inabgefliegen. Die <gccfa^rer f!nt auf tcr 
3nfel (Bfi^e getantet. Die ©tord^e flnt nad) ©iiten geaogen. Der 
etaflfnec^t ifl in eincr ©tuntc l^in unt f^n geritten, = he rode to a 
certain place (there) and back. Die geinte fmt cntflol^fn, cnt^ 
laufen, eingctroffen. 2Cir fmt f^on me^rere WlaU umgegogen (moved). 
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2. Of certain verbs denoting a springing into being or pass- 
ing away, a transition and development, growth and decay, 
often expressed by cr-, »cr-; jer-, and separable prefixes. !Eie 
Wilif ifl gefnjren (< gcfrieren, but ed ^at gefrorcn < fricrcn, there 
was a frost). 3Da^ ©eil Ifl gcrriffen. !Eer Qijnct i|l gefcbmolscn* 
„X^er Sru^er ware nic^t gcjlorben," !Cad Saumci^cn ijl gcnjadjfcn, Xie 
rciAen Scute (In^ im ^riege \3erarmt* ■Cad 2i4t i|l crlofc^cn. lie 
Sd^ale ijl gcfprungen (cracked). Xer Se^rling »ar cingefd^lafcn (had 
fiUlen asleep). In the compound verbs it is just this prefix 
that called for fein. Compare trinfcn — crtrinfcn, f^cincn — cv:^ 
jil^eincn, mijcn — txtoatbm, l^ungem — i)erl)imgem, fricren — erfrleren. 

3. Of feln, Heiben, bcgegncn, folgen, gcllngen, gcfdbc^cn, gtiirfen, for 
which it is hard to account by meaning, but see 283, 2. Ex.: 
6d Ifl l^m ni4t gelungen, gegliirft. Dad ifl fdjon aUti tagcwcfeit. 
ettt fupcr Srofl ijl i^m gebliehn (Sch.). 

4. ^aBen has gained upon fein in Qerman, bat not eo much as English ** to have ^' npon 
•* to be." golgen and ficgegnen were once generally compounded with f)aUn. Also the ten- 
dency to use intransitive verbs as trausitives, so strong in Eng., has increased in Ger- 
man. While in Eng. you can " run " a locomotive, a sewing machine, a train, a ship, 
in Qeiman fft^ren, U\Un, in ®ang bringeitf geBraud^en, or the verb of motion + laffen or 
mai^tn, will have to be used. (Z)er itutf(!^r f^at und fc^neQ gefal^ren. (Der ^ofiiHton f)at ben 
SBagen vorgefa^ren. fOlan tonnte bie ^eucrfprfl^e nie^t in ©ang Bringcn. 

5. The difficnlty as to the use of ^a(en and fein lies after all mainly in the way in 
which a verb is used, transitively or intransitively, and in the meaning. The student 
should attend particularly to these points and not be too timid, as in many cases usage 
is by no means settled. 

As to the omission of ^aBen and fein in dependent clauses, see 346. 

n. Special Uses op the Modal Auxiliaries. 

This subject belongs really rather to the Dictionary, but the appreciation and trans- 
lation of these verbs is so difficult that a brief treatment of them is given here. 

267. 1. it 6 nncti denotes ability : 2)cr Sifc^ fann f^wimmen. ^icr ftc^ 
i:^r 14 faira nid^t anbcr^ (Lu.). Possibility : Sl^r fonntet i^r SSerfj^cug fein, nu(]^ 
in bad ®axn jujic^en (Sch,). Knowledge, '* to know how," its oldest mean- 
ing: ifttnnjl bu Stdie'ttlW? Compare fonncn, "to have learnt," then *'to 
he able " ; fcntien (< kanjan^ causative of fann — fonncn), " to be acquainted 
with" ; tDilfcn, "to know." 

2. ^ it r f en denotes : 1. Pennission and authorization : X)u barffl aitc!^ 



^IkN'^^^T^ 
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ha wax fret tx^dmn (F. 3S6). O^ne Sagbfi^in batf nientdnb onf bit 3agb gtfiu 
2. - To have occasion to," " reason for," '* need " : SXatt barf ben ©djlujfd 
nur jwci 3Ral umOrt^tn unb bcr IRiegcl fpringt jurutf » " You need ..." 2>tt 
barfjl ^inauddc^ttr tie fiuft if! ^icr fe^r Wt^U " You liave good reason to go 
out ..." This force is the oldest, but rather rare now. 3. "To trust 
one's self to " : 9Ber barf i^n ntnntn unb mx befennen: 3(^ glaub i^n (®oti) (F. 
8488-5). This force has sprung from 1 and 2 and from the verb tar — 
turrcn + dare, whose meaning was embodied in barf — burfcn. On the 
other hand, it has nearly given up the original force of ** need," " want," 
still apparent in 2, to its compound bcburfen. In some editions of the 
Bible bftrfcn* ** to want," and [ax — turrcn, ** to dare," are still the rule. In 
later editions t'cbiirfcn and burfcn have been substituted for them. 4. The 
preterit subjunctive (potential, see 284, 3) burfte is used for a mild asser- 
tion : ^ic 3lai^m\t bitrftc Scbcnfcn trageur bicfed UrtcU lu unterf^^rciben (Sch.), 
*' Posterity very likely will ..." Dad bftrftc gu fi>fit fcin, ** I fear very 
much, that is too late." Etiquette admits such redundant phrases as : 
jDiirftc or barf id^ mtr crUubcn, etc. 

8. !D? 5 g e n denotes : 1. In its oldest, but now rare sense except in dia- 
lect, " ability " and " jwwer." This it has given up to irfonncn.* Compare 
its cognates '* may " and ** can " in Eng.: 3^r Sfnblltf giBt ben (Sngeln St&xtt, 
tocnn fcincr (ic ergrunbcn mag (F. 247-8), '* although no one is able ..." 
2. Concession, no interference on the part of the speaker : 2)eT SBurfd^e 
mag nad^ ^aufc gc^n (It lies with him, I have no objection). SBcr mir ben 
©ed^cr fann »icber jeigcn, er mag i^n be^altcn (Sch.). 8. Possibility, the action 
does not concern or influence the speaker ; fonncn means a possibility that 
lies in the ability of another person or object. SBad fur ©rttnrod^ mogcn 
bad fcin (Sch.). Sr mag bad gcfagt ^ahtn, cr mag bad t^um It is possible he 
said so, he may do it. 'l)a^ Xkx mag je^n 3abrc alt fein. With this force 
it supplants the potential and concessive subjunctives ; if it stands itself 
in the subjunctive of the present or preterit, it supplants also the opta- 
tive subjunctive. 3d^ tt>unfd^e bap bie ganje SBclt und ^oren mag, l^oren mogc. 
?Koc^te au(^ bo(]^ bie ganje Sell und i^ren (Le.). 5. From 2 springs the force 
of '* inclination," " liking," ** wishing." Ba^ ft^ »crtragt mit meiner 9>fli(^t, 
mag i(^ if)x gern gewabrcn (Sch.). 3^ mo^te bag er ed nici^t »lebcr erfu^re. 5f») 
e|Te toa^ id) mag unb leibe xoa^ i$ mup (Prov.). 

4. SKuff en, + must, denotes : 1. In its oldest sense, ** to have occa- 
sion, room," "to be one's lot," "it is the case." A trace of this is left 
in the following uses : SRein ,{>unb xoax o^ne ^aulhxh l^tnaudgelaufen. 9hm 
mupte aud^ getobe ein 9oIi2i'fl balder fommen (as luck would have it, a poll<s&- 
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man came along). Der Bufatt mujte ijn grabe ^In Bringcn. Bum jwtiten 3Ral 
foU mir fein ^lang erf^aUen/ er mit^te benn (unless it should) befonbern Sinn 
l&cgriinbfn (G., quoted in Sanders' Diet.). 3. Necessity of various kinds : 
SlIIc SWenf^cn muffcn jlcrkn. Dcr @enne mu§ fd^clbcn (Sch.). Gin Dber^aupt 
mug fein (id.). Dad mni tin fd^lcc^tcr ^Wiitter fdn, bcm nicmald fid bad ©anbern 
ein (Song). (£r mu§ fc^^r franf gewcfcn fein; cr ijl no(]& fo f(^»ad^. Tlie force 
of biivfen : 3^ mup nid^t ^ergcJTen, ** I must not forget." 

SBrauii^en + negative generally takes the place of mhWtn + negative when it denotes 
moral necessity. !Z)aS brau^fl tu nid^t su t^un, totnn bu nid^t niti\t, fSio^l Um, ber mit 
fccT neuen (3eU) ni^t me^r Brau^t su le&en (Sch.). 

5. © 1 1 e n, + shall, denotes : 1. Duty and obligation. 2)u foUfl 0ott 
beincn ^erm lieben »ott ganjem ^crjenr »on ganjer ©eele unb »on ganjem ©emiitc 
(B.). !Du 1^5tte|l ba fein foffen# Yon ought to have been there. 2. Neces- 
sity and destiny : !S)iefe Sur(^t foil enbtgcn I i^r ^aupt foil fatten. 3c^ t»iff 
griebctt JaBen (Sch.). 3(^ t»eig nitjt wad fott ed bebeutcn (Heine). SBad foil 
ha^ ? What (is that) for? Darin follte er f!d^ tfiufd^en, In that he was bound 
to be deceived, disappointed. 8. It denotes the statement and claim of 
another. " is to," " is said to " : Dad 3Reter fott a*t X^aler fofien. Der <S*a^ 
hit 5?ibelungen foil im Sll^eine liegen. ©ieben ©traflinge fotten entfommen fein. 4. 
©ottte approaches the force of the conditional, + " should." Sottte er no(3^ 
fommeni fag il^ntr i;j^ ^^tte nidbt (anger u>arten fonnen. <SoIIte er aud^ tool^I franf 
fein ? Is it possible that he is sick ? 

6. SB U e n, + wiU, denotes : 1. The will and purpose of the sub- 
ject. 2Bad »ottte|l bu mit bem Dolc^e ? fprid^ (Sch.). 3d^ witt ed wicber jjergef** 
fett# well ©ie bod^ ni*t wotten bag id^ ed »i|fen foil (G.). SBotte nur roa^ bu fannfl 
wnb bu »irfl fonnen toa^ bu toittfi. 2. "To be about," "on the point of." 
€itt armer SSauer wollte fierben (Nicolai). Sd t»iff regnen. Frequent in stage- 
directions, i»tt)iff ge^en,** ,rl»itt aBge^n.** ©ill jld^ Rector ewig »on mir tucnben ? 
(Sch.). 8. The claim and statement of another, who "says" or "claims 
to " : Der 3euge »itt ben Slngeflagtcn gefe^en ]^at)en. Du wiffjl i^n ju eincm gutcn 
Swede betrogcn ^al>cn. Notice the ambiguity of such a sentence as Der |)crr 
toil! ed get^an §abcn, " claims he did it," or according to 1, "wills or wishes 
that it be done." 

SScCcn is really the most difflcnlt to understand and nse. It occurs in a great many 
more idioms with ever varying shades of meaning. Notice, e. g.^ G8 toitt »crlautcn, " It 
is spread abroad." SSaS roiH ba3 fagen? = "What does that amount to?" "that is 
nothing." 3^ n>tU ed ni^t gcfc^en ^a&ett/ 1 will act as if I had not seen it or "nobody 
shall see it," according to 1. SBcnn ber ©(i^uter boc^ blcfe iRegcI letnen ttotttc, " if he only 
would . . . = conditional. SBoQte @ott ba^ . . . , would to Qod that . . . ^iefe gfcbcr 
»iS ni^t, this pen does not write (well). But it is impossihle to give all these meanings. 
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Stin EDg. " will " is not far behind the Oermaiu 6c1Ieii and tDoOtn Bhonld not be con- 
founded with Bng. '* shall " and " will '* of the fatnre, see 279, 8. 

7. Saffem sometimes classed bere, is really a causative auxiliaij 
and never used as such without an inf., which stands as a further object, 
iteine itiage Idfit fie fd^aHen (Scb.). Uni^eniidH^ Hep er brd 93atterien aufbcrfen 
(id.). See 202, 1. A second force is " to allow," " not to hinder." !Dcr 
©ffangentodirttr nc§ ben QJefangenen em»ifciten. CafTen ©te bad Wihttt (= to 
leave a thing undone, not interfere). 

For laffen + reflexive, see 272 ; in the imperative, see 287, 4. 

RxMABK.— Verbs of motion can be omitted, particnlarly when an adverb expresses 
the direction. SBiQfl bu mit ? 3^ mn^ ^in. ta^ ^ade^ fcOte fort (onght to be sent). 
®er $ut mu^ in bie 6Aa^teI. Bnt all except mfiffen and bfirfen can be nsed as inde- 
pendent verbs, i. «., no other verb need be supplied. There is no call for a verb in Skrt 
foU ber $ut? (8ch.), ** What is this hat (here) for f Notice tliat foQen, tn&gen, andtooQen 
are really the only ones that deserve the term modal auxiliaries, since they assist hi 
eiqpressing the mood. See 287. 

THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

268. The active voice needs no comment. Only transitive 
verbs form a complete passive. But transitives whose mean- 
ing admits only of an object of the thing, also intransitives 
and subjective verbs, form only the third person singular 
with the grammatical subject ed or without it. ^i^ntn »W 
jel^olfcn^ S« »irt) gcta^t unD gcfungen^ ©eflern wurbe flcfpteft. 
Set und 3tt $aufc (where I come from) »irt »icl SB^lfl flefpielt. 

269. In the transformation of the active into the passive 
voice, the direct object in the accusative becomes subject- 
nominative and the former subject is expressed by »ott + 
dative denoting the agent and by t>urd^ + accusative denot- 
ing means and instrument. Saumgartett crfdjiug ^cn SEolfcn^ 
f^ie§en. SB. trurtc »on 33. erfd^Iagen. Xtt 33rtef wutte turd& eincn 
Eicnflmann beforgt (through a porter). See prepositions, 304, 2- 

270. When a verb governs two accusatives both accusa- 
tives become nominatives with the verbs of naming, calling, 
scolding, gr »urte fcln greunt ^tnantd. See 179, 2. 
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1. With lel^ren and fragen the accasative of the thing may be retained, 
particularly if that accusative be a pronoun, e, g,, Dad <3(i^Ummfle toad und 
»ibcrfajrt, bad wcrbcn xo'xx »om S^ag gclej^rt (G.)- For et»ad 0clc(>rt wcrben it is 
better to use untcrrld^tct werbcn ; for et»ad ficfragt »crben# better naci etwad 
gefragt icerben. The accusative of the noun now sounds pedantic, though 
U^ren in M. H. G. always retained the accusative in the passive. See 
202, 2. 

271. With a verb governing an accusative, a genitive, or 
a dative, the accusative becomes nominative in the passive, but 
the genitive and dative are retained, ip. ttjurte te^ 4>0(i^t)erratd 
angeflagt* !Cetner tourte geDa^t (no grammatical subject) or ed 
»urte tielner getadbt* 5Kir njurte gefolgt, J was followed. 

1. The verbs folden, %tl\in, ge^or^eiir f^mei^eln, toiberfpre^en/ banlen often form a 
personal passive in the classics and in the spoken language, but it is very questionable 
whether this use shoold be imitated ; certainly not hy foreigners who arc accustomed 
to this construction in their own language and are apt to make mistakes in the active 
and say „i^ f olge bl(^" If they hear or say „it^ werbe gcfolgt, gefi^inclj^cU." Those who 
defend the personal passive appeal to the older accusative after l^elfen and ft^mei^eln. 

272. The reflexive, encouraged by French influence, and mattr c^ + 
active often replace the passive. For (£d »irb gcfungcn, gcpoi^t stands '^Mi 
(Ingtr pod^t. 2)a offnct f!d^ ba« 2:^or, Then the gate is opened. !Dcr . ©d^liijTcl 
tt)lrb jlc^ ftttbcitr The key will be found. More frequent than the reflexive 
alone is jl(^ . . ♦ lafTcn/ e, g., (£r »irb ftd^ befllmmcn laffen ju . . . r He will 
let himself be influenced to ... , He can be induced to . . . !Dad la§t 
f!(^ (et(^t mad^en^ That is easily done, ^ad la§t ftd^ ^oren, That is plausible. 
See 290, 3, &. It is dear from this that the German passive is less fre- 
quent than the English. The grammars boast more of the full and long 
compound tenses than actual usage justifies. 

273. Origin of the Passive Voice. 

1. In O. H. G. fein («l», wesan), werbcn (werdan) were used to express the passive. 
Gothic alone shows traces of anything like a Latin passive, but even there the peri- 
phrastic form had to be resorted to. In M. H. G. the present is ich vArde gelobet ; pre- 
terit, ich wart gelobet ; perfect, ich bin gdobet ; pluperfect, ich was geldbet. Warden 
was added to the perfect flrom the 13th century do\vnward, but was not considered 
essential until the 17th century. The passive idea lies originally only in the past or 
passive participle and not in wcrben, which means only " I enter into the state of being 
„flcUc6t," „gcWagcn," etc. Compare the ftiture, l(i^ werbc llebcn, ** I enter into the state 
of loving." The M. H. G. ich bin gdiebet, ich was (war) gdiehet are by no means lost 
Only they are not called tenses now. 3^ bin geUebt, bad 3tmmet i{t flcfegt mean " I am 
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in the stata of being loved," ** Uie room is in a swept state/* ^ has been cleaned/* '' is 
clean." The participles are felt as a4jectives. ^(^ bin geliebt wotbcn, bad dimmer ifl 
gefegt roorben mean * I have passed into the state of being loved/* *' the room has 
passed into the state of being swept." The transition into this state, and not the 
present state, but the fact or action are emphasized, hence the idea of tense is promi- 
nent. The fitness of the name of perftet passive for this form and not also for t^ bin 
gcliebt is apparent because iSf bin geUebt worben is composed of i^ Bin (9e)»orbeB (the 
perfect) + geliebt. In O. H. Q. fein still formed the present as *' to be " now in Eng., bnt 
already in M. H. G. toerden was the prevalent auxiliary (see above), while sein was 
prevalent in the perfect. 

2. Perhaps the following examples will illustrate the force of the vari- 
ous forms: 

Die %0(iiUx i(l »erIo6t, is engaged to be married. S5om (Sife Bcfreit ftnb 
Strom unb a3a*e (F. 903). !Cicfcr iteffcl ijl »on Bergen ibegrcnjt (Hu.). These 
three are not passive tenses. But compare : Qu bem 2dd)erli(^cn tt)irb tin 
(Sontra'fl »on SJottfommenJciten unb Untjollfommen^citen erforbcrt (Le.) (present 
tense). !Dicfer 5>un!t ijl »lel l&e|!rtttett worben (perf. pass.). The same differ- 
ence between lourbe -♦- participle (= imperfect pass.) and war + partici- 
ple (no tense), e.g., ^omt'x roar »or Sllterd unflreitig fleigiger gelefen aid ie^t 
(Le.). !Die ^aufer waren fefllid^ geft^miicft (no tense). Der aJauierJauptmann 
ttKir fv^on gefangen genommcn worbcm aid fetne Ceute Jerbelfamen (pluperfect 
pass.). Der Spio'n wurbe ojne weltered an einen 5C(l gefnfipft «nb erbdngt (imper- 
fect pass.). 

Examples of the future and conditional perfects passive are very rare 

in the classics. • 

S3riitax of the Tenses. 
Simple Tenses. 
274. The Present. 

1. It denotes an action as now going on. SQBle glangt ^ie 
©otttte, »ic laijt tic glur (G.). 

2. It is the tense used in the statement of a general truth 
or fact or custom, in which the idea of time is lost sight of. 
l:reimal trel ifl ncun. ®ott ijl Mc Slebe (B.). Soroen ma6^t ©orgcn 
(Prov.). 

3. The historical present is used in vivid narrative for a 
past tense. I:ad 3tt Sittj gegebene Seifpicl fintet aUgemeine 3la6^^ 
a^mung; man »erflu(i^t tad SlnticttlenicrSScrraterd} alle Strme'en faHen 
»on i^m ab (Sch.). 
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4. For the English perfect German (also French) uses the 
present when the action or state continues in the present 
time, but there is generally an adverb denoting duration of 
time qualifying it. Ex.: 9lun bin iij fteben Sage ^icr (G.). 3*^^^ 
Sage gc^cn wir fci^on ^ier Return (id.). 3cft bin all^icr erjl fur3e ^nt 
(F. 1868). 

This use is by no means new in German or unknown in English, e^., *' I 
forget why." " The world by what I learn is no stranger to your generos- 
ity '* (Goldsmith, quoted by Matzner). It is closely related to the present 
sub 2 and 3, and generally translated by '* have been " -♦- present participle. 

5. The future present^ that is, the present with the force of 
the future, is much more frequent in German than in English. 
Ex.: Sleln, min, i(^ gc^e mii Uv Sta^t surud (F. 820). SSer »eip, 
mx morgen fiber uni befie^It (Sch.). 

It is a very old use of the present, from a time when the periphrastic 
future was not yet developed. 

6. The English periphrastic present in '* I am writing," " I do write" 
rarely has corresponding German phrases. For instance, t^un is dialectic 
and archaic. Unb t^u' ni^t me^r in SBcrtcn framcn (F. 385). A largo num- 
ber of present participles are looked upon as adjectives and stand in the 
predicate after fcin» but they do not form a tense (see 273, 1). There is 
a difference between the simple present and fein + pres. part. The for- 
mer, if it occur at all, denotes an act of the subject, the latter denotes a 
quality of the same or of another subject. Ex.: '^olxi nlmmt 2cil an ct»a0# 
one takes part in something. Scmanb i|l tcilncljmenbr one is sympathetic. 
Die §arbe fc^rcit is hardly used, but bic ^arbc l|l cine fci^rcicnbCf the color is 
a loud one. !Die ^Vi^^^t reijt einenrimmcr l^o^er ju flcigenr the prospect entices 
one to climb higher and higher, but bie STudjii^^t ijl retjenb, the prospect is 
charming. Compare the Eug. " charming," " promising," etc. 

275. The Preterit. 

1. It is strictly the " historical " tense, nsed in narration, 
when one event is related in some connection with another 
event, as following it or preceding it. Ex. : Eafar !am, fafe unD 
pcgte*. gr warD gcboren, er Icbtc, n^^m ein SBeib unii jlarb (Gellert). 

In the story of the creation in Genesis only the pret. is used until 
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cbapter 3, verse 4, when the account is summed up ^Tfo tfl ^immel unb Srbe 
gewor^en^ which has the perfect as It should have. See 276. 

2. It represents a post action as lasting, customary; also as 
contemporaneous with another action. ®eflem lam ter !IReticttd 
l^in am ter @tat>t l^lnaud sum Slmtmann (connect „1^im}i&*' with 
„jum/' not with „aud ter ©tatf ') unl fant mic^ auf Itt 6rte unter 
Sottend ^intern, trie eintge auf mir ^erumfral^belten, antiere mic^ ntdttn 
(Or.). «u^n war tad SBort, mil cd tie S^at niiit mx (Sch.). 

CoMFOuio) Tenses. 

276. The Perfect. 

It is used to denote a past event as a separate act or inde- 
pendent fact. The act is completed, but the result of it is felt 
in the present and may continue in the present Ex.: 3d) ^abe 
genoffen tad irtif^e ©lud (Sch. ). ®ott ^at tic SBeft crfcbaffcn = God 
is the creator of the world, but 3m Slnfang fci^uf ®ott ^immel unt 
grte (B.). Xu ^afl^d errcid^t, Ccta»to (Sch.). 

1. In the best writers this distinction is generally ohservfed, but not in 
the spoken language, in which the perfect is crowding out the preterit. 
As an illustration of the exact use of the tenses, particularly of the pre- 
terit and perfect, may be recommended the introduction to Schiller's 

®cfd^i(3^te bed ^b^aU bcr vcrcinlgtcn S^icbcrtanbc. 

277. The Pluperfect. 

It denotes a past action which was completed before another 
past action began. Ex. : SlU^ ^atte faum fclnen Sludf marfd) onge^ 
trcten aU ter ^onig fein Sager ju ©ci^wett auf^ob unt gegen granffurt 
an ter Dter rudtte (Sch.). 

278. The Future. 

1. It denotes an action yet to take place. Ex. : 3Bad n>lrt 
au^ tern ^Intlcin merten ? (B.). !Cer ^aifer wirt morgen abreifen. 

2. It denotes probability and should then not be translated 
by an English future as a rule. Ex. : Dcr $unt tt)lrt fec!^^ 3a^re 
alt fein (= ijl m^l or »a^rf(J^elnli(i^), the dog may be or is prob- 
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ably six years old. SBer Hopft ? (Sd »irt) tin Settler feln, it is 
probably a beggar. 

3. In familiar language it stands for the imperative implying 
confident expectation of the result !Cu »lrjl ^icr Meiben, You 
shall stay here. X)tt n)ir|i tiic^ ^iiten, Take good care not to do it 

For the present with the force of the future, see 274, 5. 

279. The Future Perfect. 

1. It is the perfect transferred to the future. SergeBend 
loertet l^r fiir euren ^tlti^tmt cuc^ geopfert ^aim (Sch.). More fre« 
quently than the future, the future perfect denotes probability: 
2Bo Wirt er tie 3la&it gugebrad^t ^ahn ? (Le.), Where can he have 
Bpeut the night? S^ toittj toad antred mil tcteutet ^aim (Sch.), 
It probably meant something else. 

2. As the present can have future force, so the perfect can 
have future perfect force. ^lUji c^er ten! i(^ tiefcd Slatt ^n 
brauc^en, bid etnc S|at get^an ijt, tic unnjiterfprechlic^ ten ^oc^»errat 
begeugt (Sch.). 

3. In M. H. G., the future perfect is ujaknown and its force is expressed 
by ge prefixed to the present and by the perfect. 

Guard against confounding the modal auxiliaries in German with 
the Eng. future. Approach to a future might be felt in tooHm and foEenf 
e.g., ©ad rooUtn jle benn ^txau^^tx^xm, wcnn cincr un^ulbig if!? (G.). !Dct 
gieic^dtag ju Slugdburg foil JoffentUci unfere ^rojc'ftc jur SRclfc brinficn (G.). See 
283, 4. 

280. The Conditionals. 

They, are future subjunctives corresponding to the preterit 
and pluperfect subjunctive as the future corresponds to the 
present. As in all subjunctives, the idea of tense is not empha- 
sized. Preterit subjunctive and I. conditional, pluperfect sub- 
junctive and n. conditional are nearly identical in force, but 
preterit and pluperfect deserve the preference, particularly in 
the passive. In dependent conditional clauses the preterit or 
pluperfect subjunctive only can stand. In the main sentence 
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ihere is no choice between them and the conditionals. Ex. : 
D^ne tetnen 9tat tvitrte ic^ ti ni^t ^et^an \iaitn or ifdttt i&i ti nidjt 
get^an. SBad tt)urte|l tu an meiner 8 telle tbun? SEarejt in ^xtt 
gcivefctt, mcin Sruter toavt nxijt gejlorben (B.). 

281. Tlie conditionals should be sulxstitutod for the subjonctive of 
tlie preterit and of the pluperfect : 1. When the £9rce of the future is 
to be emphasized as in : 9{a^me bet Jtranfe bie SRcbi^in regelm&^tg etn^ fo »iirbe% . 
bad Qieber von biefer @tunbe an aHm&l^Iu^ «eTf4n>inben. ®ie glaubten^ fte toiirbai. . 
f!ib Iciest aid ^elbcn barflcflcn (Sch.). 2. When the indicative and subjune- * 
tive forms coincide as is the case with certain persons in weak verbs : 
Sluf etncn (Sib »)Urbe ic^ ibm nic^t glaubnt. ir^laubte^' might be pret. ind. 3^t 
»iirtct bied 9l5tfel mir erfliSrcn, fagte fie (Sch.). jrSJr »erbel« could also be 
indicative future. 

The Tense of Indirect Speech. 

282. The rale is : The indirect speech retains the tense 
of the direct. Ex.: Tie ^anmt feien gebannt, fagt cr, nn^ mx fie 

fd)ablge, tern ivad^fe fcinc §ant) l^eraud jum ®rabe (Sch.). gginont 
Beteuerte, tag bad @an^t ntcbtd aU tin Safelfcfecrj gewefen fet. Xer 
Xnait be^auptete, er ^atte ed nic^t get^an, mnn er ni^t ^on feinen 
Ocfa^rtert ba^u »erleitet worben ware. Gr fagte au*, er wefle ed ni(i^ 
irieter t^un, mnn man i^m ie^t »ergebe. Der 3^"fl^ lonnte ni^t 
fc&wcren, bag er ben Slngctlagten {e gefe^en ^ait. 

1. Bat this rule is not strictly observed. If the main clause contains, 
for instance, a past tense, the other clause may take a preterit for the 
present, a pluperfect for the perfect, or a conditional for the future : Dad 
jt>arcn bie ^UntOn, fagte mir bcr ^ii^rcr, fte rcgiertcn bad ®cfc^itf (Sch. ). 3^r 
»iirbct bied 9latfcl mir erfldrcn, fagtc fic (id.). 9Wtr mclbct (pres. for perf.) er, er 
lage franf (id.). If any ambiguity arises, as is not unfrequently the case, 
this license should not bo indulged in. If the main verb is in the pres- 
ent, it is not well to substitute the preterit or pluperfect in the sub- 
ordinate clause, because this license is due to attraction of tenses, viz., 
preterit in one — preterit or pluperfect in the other. Compare : (Sr 
beteucrtr er fci bagegcn, he asserts, that he is opposed, dx beteucrtr cr tofire 
bage^en might be construed as meaning er n>iirbe bagegen feln, which means 
*'he would be opposed." 6r beteuert, er fel bagegen gewcfhuhe had been 
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opposed ; er todrt bagegen ^troi^tn might moreover be understood as liaving 
the force of the IL Ck>nditiona]. 

For iho mood of the indirect statement, see 285. For farther remarks on the use 
of tensee, see 284, also the General Syntax. 

283. Origin of the Compound Tenses. 

1. The compound tenses in all the living languages are products of the development 
of so-called periphrasUc conjugation, which uses certain independent verbs denoting 
Acfstence, possessioUf transition, or the beginning of an action, in connection with an 
tnibaitive, participle, or gerundive. The more the inflectional endings of the simple 
taisea of the earlier periods weathered, the more Dfivorable were the chances for the 
growth of analytical and circumlocutory tenses. Compare the Latin amor^ amattu 
9um or fui ; exettsavi, esccusatam, -um habeo or tmeo with French je wis aime, -e^, 
Jefus aimSf -46 ; je fed exeusS, -ie, je Favais exeusS, -4e. The Germanic languages 
have only two simple tenses. Gothic shows still a mutilated passive. But the future 
perfect and pluperfect active and passive sprang up within historic times drom a com- 
bination of an independent verb with an infinitive or participle, which were at first 
felt only as predicate noun or adjective. The participle in O. H. G. could be infiected 
like any predicate adjective. 

3. At difi'erent periods of High German there were different verbs which could be 
thus employed. Besides the modem auxiliaries ^aBen, fetn and werben, in O. H. G. 
Hgany+toown, In Gothic haban + inf. was made to express the future, in O. H. G. 
«m2m (shall) and werdan + pres. part. ; in M. H. G. besides these, wellen, mUezen. ^^ 
^oBe ^en S^ut adgenommen or aufgefe^t means originally I have, possess the hat in some 
state or position, viz., in my hand (taken off) or on my head (put on). The German 
order, too, shows this early construction much better than the English '^ I have taken 
off my hat.** Compare the Latin Exeueatum habeas me rogo, *' Have me excused, 
pray,*' //©Itts, ^aU (^altc) ml^ (fflr) cntf^ulbigt " ^aUn could only bo used with tran- 
sitive verbs, but losing the distinctive meaning of possession. It could combine with 
verbs having an object In the G. and D. and even with no object, viz., with intransi- 
tive verbs. ^aUn required the past participle in O. H. G. in the A., but fcin required 
it in the N. @ein could not, from the nature of its meaning, form the perf . or plupcrf. 
active of any transitive verb, but only of intransltives denoting a continuance of a state 
(BteiBctt/ fetn) or transition into another state, where it, however, collided with werfccn, 
used in the future. But notice that the idea of transition and change is in most verbs, 
here in question, due to the prefix. @etn + past participle could only mean existence 
in a certain state, at most the beginning or ceasing of an existence. 

8. As to verbs of motion, their relation to these verbs is very intimate. When it is 
not, l^a^en becomes the rival of fein, as soon as the activity of motion Is to bo brought 
out and not the result. That fein could be used with a past participle of a verb of mo- 
tion at all, was partly brought about by its use with a present participle and infinitive. 
Such forms as oermutenb, oertnddcnb, nat^gcbenb ^cin, Dermuten fein are remnants of the 
use of Hn + pres. part, or inf. in M. H. G. We do not feel the participle or infinitive 
as such now. They form no tense. 

4. SSerben + pres. part, was in M. H. G. more common than tvetben + inf., but the 
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latter was the established ftitnre in the 16th centmy. From *^ I pass into the state of. 
praising *^ to '* I shall praise " is not a long step. 

6. The conditionals formed with vfirbc sprang up in the 14th centory and were seU 
tkd in the 16th, according to Grimm. In M. H. G. before the 13th century *'«o^,** 
" wolde ^^ were nned as in the other Germanic langoages, but these lacked the omlaat, 
and therefore were not easily distinguishable as snbjunctiTee. 



THE MOODS. 
Subjunctive. 

284. The indicative is the mood of reality, the subjnnctiye 
is the mood of unreality, contingency, possibility. 

1. The imperative subjunctive helps to fill out the impera- 
tive for the third persons sg. and pL and the first person pL 
It is a strong optative, see sub 2. 

Ex.: Slllcd ft^weigt, jcber ncigc ern|!cn 2:6ttm nun frin DJr (Song), ©eje jeber 

»lc er^e treibc, feje icber n>o « bteibe (G.). ©eicn @ie mix »tflfo mmen. SafToi 

xo'xx badr let us not do this, ©el^en n>ir biefen 9)atagrap^en) nod^ mal bur(^» let 

us go over this paragraph once more, ©eljcn ©ie. 3:rctcn bit ^erren gtfil* 

Ugjl cin (rare). 

SEBerbe and f et^ feib really subjunctivea, are used as imperatives in the second person. 
SBerbe munter, mein Oemute (Hymn). @ei mir seardfit, mein )Berfl (Sch.). 

2. The optative subjunctive expresses a wish or request. 

The present subjunctive implies confidence of fulfilment. 

Only the third person is used. 

Ex. : DiA fit^rc burd^ bad wilbbewcgtc Ccbcn cin gnabigcd ®cf$i(f (Sch.). S>eui 
5Ramc fei vergeffcit (Uh.). ®ott vcrmcjrc bit ®abc (G.). 

The preterit subjunctive implies less assurance, and, like 
the pluperfect subjunctive, even no expectation of realization. 

Ex. : D tofiren xo\x welter I o wfir Id^ ju t>au« (G.). D fa^fl H tJoEer SKott" 
benfc^cin ♦ . . (F. 886). Sfire er nur no(^ am Ceben ! (Implying .^er Ifi aber tot*). 
Srommct 8tab, o Jatt' tdj nimmer mit bem ©d^werte blc^ vertaufi'^t (Sch.). See 
also F. 392-7. 

3. The potential subjunctive expresses an opinion as such, 
a possibility, a mild assertion of an undoubted fact {diplomalic 
subj.); it stands in questions, direct and indirect; in exclama- 
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tions. The preterit and I. conditional are the potential sub- 
jonctiyes of the present ; the pluperfect and U. conditional, 
of the past. 

Ex.: 3c^ rcime, bfid^t' \^, bod& iw$ fo jicmlid^ jufammcn, »ad nufammtn gciort 
(LeO- '^^^ 0N« nod^' "that might do yet" (id.). ®er wuptc bad nic^t? 
Everybody knows that, ^cittc i(^ bo^ nimmcrme^r gebac^t, bag cr fo grop mx^ 
ben wurbc (Le.). ©ic Ucfe \i^ attcd fd^reiben! (G.) (Implying ,rCd ijl unm6aUc^«). 
Safl ^dtte i:^ bad S3ef!e 9ergeffen (id.). S3etna^ n>are id!) gcden etntn S3aum serannt. 
2)u battefl bad getougt? (Implying ,r^ glaube ed ni(i!)t). SRic^ti bap i^ touBte, not 
as far as I know. 

See also the modal auxiliaries, 267. 

4. The concessive subjunctive denotes an admission, yield- 
ing, and supposition. Generally only in the third person of 
the present and perfect. It borders closely upon the optative 
and conditional. 

Ex. : (£d !o(lc m^ ed mUt (Le.). €d \ti, "(it is) granted." Ocfellc, bu 
fcifl ein guter ober W^mmtx, leg^ btc^ aufd D^r (Uh.). See mogcnr 267, 8. 

5. The unreal subjunctive stands in conditional sentences 
both in the premise and the conclusion, i. e, in the dependent 
clause and in the main clause, when the premise is not true. 
The preterit and pluperfect stand in the premise; the preterit, 
pluperfect, and the two conditionals in the conclusion. The 
preterit has present and future force, the pluperfect has future 
force only. 

Ex. : (Sd Ue§e f!d^ aUt^ trefrlid^ [(^U^teitr fonnte man bie ^ad^en smetmal "otx^ 
xWtn (G.). 3(^ todxt ni^tdr xottm id^ bUcbe mi i(^ bin (id.). SScnn »ir ®elb 
bet ttnd ge^abt batten, fo toitiben toir ben ^rnten toad gegeben ba^en. 

The premise omitted or represented by an adverb, etc. : 3d^ t^dtc hcii 
ni^t an Reiner ^teUe = n)enn ii:^ an Deiner SuUt rodxt, SBir »drcn bed Xobed. 
O^ne ^(pentlod n>dre ber Sanberer in bie S^iefe btnabgefaHen. 

The conclusion omitted : 3a mm toix nici^t toaxm, fagte bie iGateme ^um 
SRonb. Da ging fie aud (Folk-lore). 

285. The subjunctive is the mood of the indirect state- 
menty in which the speaker expresses the ideas of another or 
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renders the speech of another in his own words. For exam- 
ples and tense, see 282. 

The subjunctive in dependent clauses is treated under the head of *'• dependent 
clauses " in the General Syntax, which see. 

Imperative. 

286. It expresses a command and occurs only in the 2. p. 
sg. and pi. For the 1. and 3. p. pL, see 284, 1. 6i(e mit 3BetIe, 
Make haste slowly. Sebre tu mid) nteine Seute fennen (Sch.). 
Sintct ibn (id.), ©artct i^r, intern wir »oran laufen* 

1. The pronoun is quite optional ; only when there is a contrast, as in 
the last sentence (t^r — n>ir)f it should stand. In the subjunctive it al- 
ways stands. 

The imperative is only used in the present and has future force, 
but by a license also a perfect imperative occurs : S3(fen ! S3efen 1 @eib^^ 
gnocfen I says the apprentice when he wants the brooms to cease being 
watercarriers (G.). 

287. Other verbal forms that take imperative force and a 
very strong one, are : 

1. The infinitive : 9RauI (9Runb) ^altm ! Hold your tongue. 
9licfct anfajfctt I Do not touch. 

2. The past participle : Tie Srommel gerufcrt (G.). grifd^ auf 
^amera^en, avi\''^ 9]^xl, aupd |)fert ! In tad gcit, in tte grcl^elt 
gcaogen (Sch.). 

3. The present and future indicative : Oeorg, tn Hci6|l urn 
miii (G). Zvi »irfl ten Slpfcl f^icfcn i>on tern &op\M ^rnitn 
(Sch.). See 278, 3. 

4. The modal auxiliaries denoting a necessity, duty, can 
express imperative force, also laffen. !Du foUjl nic^^t fle^Icn (B.).' 
Rdn 3Kcnfc^ muf miiflfen (Le.). 

Since the Eng. "let" shows no inflection, notice the German forms: 
£a9 un^ ge^em to a person addressed as bu; plural Safj! und gc^en. Satfcn 
@ie nnd ^t^tn, to a person addressed as @te. 
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Infinitive. 

288. It is a verbal noun and the present infinitive has 
neither voice, tense, nor inflection. The compound infinitive 
arose like the compound tenses (see 283) : gelobt toerten, to be 
praised; geloBt toorten fcin, to have been praised; gclott ^ahtn, to 
have praised. 

1. Notice the marked difference in meaning between the present of some 
of the modal auxiliaries + perfect infinitive, and the perfect or pluper- 
fect + present infinitive. Ex. : Dcr ^utf(3^er voiU ben Oefangcnen gefc^cn 
Jabcn = claims to have seen him, but f^at t^n fe Jen »oIIen = wanted to see 
him. T>tx ^aufirer mup vorbetgegangen fetn = must have passed by, but Jat 
))OrI)eige!Jen mii^in, was forced to pass by, etc. 

289. We distinguish between the infinitive without ju and 
with gu« 

The former is the older constrnction. Behig a noun, the infinitive always stood in 
the D. after ju in O. and M. H. G. But in early N. H. G., when it was no longer in- 
flected, the prepositional infinitive gained ground and gave also rise to the gerundive 
(see 298). Usage is in many cases still unsettled as to the use of ju. Its frequent use 
is the source of much had style (see Sanders' ,,i^auptfd;n)iert3feiten'' . . . suh Inf.). The 
cases where the infinitive has taken the place of the present participle are mentioned 
below under each head. In the gerundive alone the participial form has taken the place 
of the infinitive. See 298. 

The Infinitive without ju. 

290. 1. It is dependent upon the modal auxiliaries. I:er 
Sote miff ed aud affer Seute iDluttD erfa^ren ^aben. SJZait foH ben Sag 
nldjt »or tern 2l6ent lotcn (Prov.). Also upon i%un in quaint and 
dialect style, e, g,, T^a t^ateu |ie fid) trcnncn (Uh.). See the 
speeches of 9Rart^e and ^Rargarete in F., I. Upon )^obtn in the 
phrase gut l^akit, !Du 6a|l gut reten, it is easy enough for you to 
talk, gr t^ut niiji^ aU . . ♦ , he does nothing but . . . 

2. In C6i*tain phrases dependent upon some verbs of motion; 
also upon l^elfen, ^eipcn (command), Iaj]en, le^ren, lernen, ma&itn, 
x^tmtn. The verbs of motion are: fpaatcren reitcn, fa^^ren, ge:^cn; 

fc^afett flci^ett, (ic^ fi^lafcit legen, etc $ci§t mxif nHsji tet)en, 
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:^eipt miij fci^weigen ; benn meln Oc^elmnld ifl mix f^iijt (Q.). ge^re 
midj tbun nad) belncm SDo^Igcfatlen (B.). 

3. Dependent upon certain verbs of rest: iUibtn (most fre- 
quently), litQtn, (le^CH (raiely); and upon verbs of perceiving: 
finten, fii^len (rarely), l^oren, feljcn; also ^akn» Stedcn Mciben, to 
stick fast (intr.). ©djlafen liegen^ SBlr fanten ten Seld^nam im 
SBaltc llegen* SSir fa^en teit giii^rcr u6cr tern Slbgruntc [(^wrteiu 
Der Sproler ^at gewo^nlic^ Setem am $ute fleden, ter (Snglanter 
Siintcr l^cruntcrftangen. 3d) l^ab^ c5 bftcrd tubmen l^orcn, ein ^omo:? 
bla'nt IbnnV einen 9)farrer Ic^reit (F. 526-7). 

a. €e{n is still so used in dialect. Gr t{l fifil^en, iagen, he has gone aflshing, ahirat- 
ing ; er ifl fifdl^en geroefen, he has been aflshing. With all the Tcrbs sub 8 and severaL 
sub 2 the present participle was once the role in older German. Compare the partici* 
pie in the predicate, 204, 2. 

b. After f&^Ien, ^5ren, (affertrfel^en the inflnitive has either passive or active foite, 
and often an ambiguity arises which should be avoided by a different constmctioQ. 
SBiv ^aben eS fagen ^oren, We have heard it said. XU ^ogge l&^t ft(^ ni^t necfen, The 
bulldog will not be teased. 95ir l^oren ben ftnaben rufen, calling and called (generally 
the first). <Z)er So^nfutf^er Iic| und nid)\ fasten, the hackman did not let us go, did not 
allow us to drive, did not have us driven T^er STiftfier tie^ bie Stct^tec nid^t tnolenf did 
not allow her to paint and did not have her portrait pointed. 

4. As subject or predicate with fcin and l^ci^en, to be, to 
amount to : Sloc^ ei'nmal tin SBunt)cr l^offen ^lc§e ®ott tocrfuci^en 
(Sch.). Gin 25ergnu(jen cmartcn ifl anii dn SSergnugen (Le.). 

The iNPiNrnvE with gu^ 

291. 1. It expresses the purpose of an action and in gen- 
eral the indirect object ; also necessity and possibility after 
neuter verbs, e, g,, feitt, Heibcn, flc6en, when it has passive force. 
"Lit (Ba6^t ifl nldst gu ixntern. gd Heibt nod^ »ic( 3U t^un. T)ad jlc^t 
noil gu iiberlegen^ Da txtiWi t^n, Jen foflUdjen |)rci^ ^n ermcrbctt 
(Sch.). 

This is the old and proper use of the infinitive, originally a noan in 
the D. governed by ju. In N. H. Gt. urn was added to express purpose, 
but it was really superfluous, tboagh common in the spoken language. 
Urn bie ^trdmung ai^iuleiten ^mUn fie cin frifd^ed S3ette (Platen). SDtr Uf>tn nW 
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nm su tffettrfonbent toir effen itm ^u leben* The force of ju wasmucli weakened 
when urn could thus he added. Besides um^ anftatt and o^ne can precede 
in I anflatt weg ivl laufen, tarn ber §Bar n&^er (eran* Df^ne f!c^ umiiufc^eitflief ber 
2)ie6 bavon. But i^um'' should never be used except to express purpose. 
It is used too frequently. See sub 4. 

2. It stands as direct object of verbs, often preceded by, or 
in apposition to, a pronoun or pronominal adverb + preposi- 
tion. Ex. : ^ang an gu ^adtn unti gu grabcn (F. 2355). yiicmanb 
fjume stt gebeit* 3c^ tenfe nic^t liaran, tir bad gu gcwa^ren* 

In older periods of the laogaage there was no ju in this case. 

3. It stands as subject, in the spoken language, more £re- 
qaently than without gu ; there is no choice. ®efd^riid) ifl^d ten 
2eu gu mdtn (Sch.). Sine fc^bne SKenfc^cnfeele pnten tfl ®e»lnn 
(He.). 

4. As adjunct of nouns and adjectives, the latter often being 
qualified by 3u and gcnug. „Xic ^unfl fi(^ belicbt au ma^en." 3" 
jteig, Xanf cittsuernten, njo i(i^ i^n nicibt faetc (Le.). !Eu n?arc|l Hint 
genug, tad nid>t elnjufc^n? ♦ ♦ ♦ Scrcit^tlr jur Oefedfd^aft ^ier gu 
Melben (F. 1431). 

After adjectives mUm yn" is now fax more common than ju alone. 3d) 
Bin stt alt, itm imr su fplclcn, ju jung, urn ojne 2Bunfd^ ju fcin (F, 1546-7). Quite 
rare is aU in + infinitive. 

5. For the independent use of infinitive, see imperative, 287, 1. 
With or without ju in elliptical expressions : SBad tjun, fpri(i^t 3eu^ (Sch.). 
9Ba«r am fRanb bed &xaH in lugen! (F. 2961). 

ACCUSATIVB WITH THE IkFINITIVE. 

292. In this construction the logical subject of the infini- 
tive stands in the accusative. The infinitive stands with or 
without 3U. Ex.: ipiet ru^ct SJlartin gaulcrmann, »enn man ten 
ftt^tn fagenlann, ter feinen ScStag nic^^td get^an (Weclcherlin, quoted 
by Blatz). Sugen, He man Sitgen gu fein tt)ei§ (Le.). 

1. Accnsatiye with infinitive was not rare in O. H. G. in the translations from Latin 
and Greek. It is largely dne to foreign influence. In M. H. G. it is very rare. In 
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modern German it is discoaraged by the boat aattaoritiea, though Leseing uses it quite 
fh^quoDtly. 

2. The corresponding Bnglish constractions most therefore be rendered fireely into 
German. I believe liim to be my friend, ^^ glauBe ba^ er tnein ^reunb ifl or ^d^ fyaltt i^ii 
fur nieinen ^reunb. German loses thus a compact constmction. 

The iNFmmvE as a Noun. 

293. Some infinitives are felt as nouns only, e. g., bad 2eBett, 
tad ^ilnfc^en, tad 2elten. The infinitive used as noun generally 
has the article. Ead 9lauc!ben ijl l^icr tjerboten. Setm Ufccrfc'i^tt 
inu^ man bic an^d Uniiberfe'^Iii^e l^erange^n (G.), Dcr grien ajctnm 
i(l tin ^eimll(i^ Sac^cit (Prov.). 

Participles. 

294. The participles are really adjectives derived from 
verbal steins. The present participle retains more of the 
verbal construction and force than the past, in which the 
idea of tense only appears in intransitive verbs. 

The present participle has active force in all verbs and the 
noun is the subject of the action. I:er lad^clnte ©ce, tie auf^? 
gc^ente ©omie, tad fd^Iagente SBcttcr, " fire-damp.'' Both parti- 
ciples can be used as nouns, adjectives, and adverbs very 
much as in English. They stand in apposition in the predi- 
cate and as attributes. 

1 . Participles in which the noun is not the subject of the action, and those 
in which lies passive rather than active force, are still current, but not so 
frequent as in early N. H. G. They are not generally countenanced, «. ^., 
Bci ftlafcnbcr 92a(i^t, " at night time," " when everybody sleeps " ; cine fi^enbe 
Schndart, a sedentary habit of life ; cffenbe ©aarcm eatables (better ^. 
waarcn); cine »or^abcnbe 9icifc, an intended journey. Some of these can be 
defended : fa^rcnbe |)aBc, movables, chattels (intrans. verb) ; crjlauncnllf 
9?aArii:^t, astonishing news (trans, verb) ; cine ntclfcnbe itu^ (intrans. like 
»miIAcn"); blc rcitcnbc 3)o|l, postman on horseback. Poetic are bcr fi^win* 
bclnbe f$cld, the giddy rock. SJon bed |)aufed wcitfc^aucnbcm Oicbcl (Sch.). 

2. In the predicate appear now only such present participles as have bo^ 
come regular adjectives : Bcbcutcnb, important; rcijcnb/ charming ; l&inreipenb^ 
ravishing; leibcttb, in pain, ill health ; bringenb, urgent. See 274. '6. 
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. 3. In apposition : Stt^tvb, tote aud £)fettd fRad^tn, glil(tt bte fiilfte (Sch.). 
34 tmpfange fnieenb bted ©cf^en! (id.). 

4. The i>articipial clause with the present participle is only in very 
restricted use in Qerman compared with English. It cannot express an 
action preceding or following another action, a cause, purpose, etc. It 
has usually the value of an adjective clause and can often be explained 
as in apposition. Der %xmt, f!^ ^^ ^^^ toenbenbr fpra^: ^abtn Bit ^iiUib, 
mrftt $crr. 



The past participle of a transitive verb has passive 
force ; that of a verb which forms ita compound tenses with 
fetnhas active force: bet Iau(umfran3te Se^er (Sch.); tad l^erge^ 
fii^rte Solf (id.); tit aBgcfegeltcn S^ijfe; bcr turdjgefatlene (unsuc- 
cessfol) Santita't* 

1« But not all verbs that have fein in compound tenses can be thus used ; 
the participle must denote the state produced by the action of the verb. 
5Die gcfegclten ©^iffc, ber gelaufcne Stm^i would not do. Dcr entlaufene ®fla»c 
means " the runaway servant." This force is clear from the origin of the 
compound tense with fein (see 273, 283). 

2. Seemingly a large number of past participles have active force, but 
they are either quite wrong or they can be explained as having had origi- 
nally passive force. Thus : i^Ungebetet i§t man nt^t'' (Gerok) ; irtm$cgeirm lu 
Sctte ge^n" are as wrong as their English equivalents : One does not eat 
nnprayed, go to bed uneaten. irSBcblcnt'' means " in service," "invested 
with an office," hence a servant, ein S3cbienter« <»^erbientr'' one who has 
merits, toetl er ft(!^ urn ctmad or jemanb !9erbtent gema(j^t :^at; etngcbilbet means 
conceited, taken up with one's self ; ein )9erIo$ener ^tn\^, a man given to 
lying ; )9erfoffenet S^enfid^r given to drinking, and many other compounds 
with ter- : terwcinte SIfugcnf eyes red with weeping. 

a. That some are now felt as having actlTe force cannot be denied, else the wrong 
me mentioned coald not have sprung np : gottf, pfli^tvergeffen, forgetflil of one's duty, 
€f God; Derfd^lafeor ** one who slept too long'^; bermeffenr ** presomptuoos *' } vtxU^tn, 
•mbarrassed ; besides the above. 

296. The peculiar pajst participles of verbs of motion, 
which seemingly have active force, stand in a sort of apposi- 
tion or as predicates with fommcn, rarely with ge^cn* Ex.: 
jftam cln Sogel geflogcn (Song). Xa fommt ied SJegd gcritten cln 
fd)muder ficelbte^t (Uh.). 
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1. This use 1b by no means modern. Sttmmtn and gc^n are felt as 
auxiliaries. Compare verloren ge^n. 

3. Special notice deserves the past participle with f^tiitn, feiiif and 
nenntm which has the force of an infinitive, bat belongs under this head. 
Dad ^f i§t fd)le(tt getvorfm, That is a bad throw. Untcr ((rlii^it Seuten ntnot 
man bad ^gflcgcn." Srif4 ^ttoa^t ifl ffalb dmomten (Prov.). 

297. The participle appears in an absolnte construction. 
The logical subject is left indefinite (Lessing is Tery fond of 
this). The logical subject stands in the accusative and with 
a few, like audgenommen, eingefd^Ioffen, ai^trtijntt, even in the 
nominative. 3(tle maren gugegen, ter ^farter audgenommen* Un^ 
tlcfcd nun auf Saofoon ange»entet, fo Ifl tie (Baijt Uax (Le.). 

1. Closely related to this construction is the absolute accusative + a 
past participle (see 209) and in some cases there may be doubt as to 
which is meant Unb fie finst (inaud in bi( flnflere 9ta6iU bad Stuge )»ott ^inm 
gctrubct (Sch.). 

The past participle is in elliptical construction in the imperative, see 

287, 2. 

The Geeundivb. 

298. It stands only attributively. In the preoii^te the old 
infinitive stands, which it has supplanted. £er nod^ gu "otx- 
f auf cut e Sd^ranf; the wardrobe which is still to be sold; but bcr 
(S&ixant ifl nod) gu t^erfaufen, the wardrobe is still to be sold. 
See 289, 452. 

Though the form is rather that of the gemnd than of the genmdiye, in constraotiim 
it closely resembles the Latin gerundive. Hence the name in Qerman. 

SYNTAX OF THE ADVERB. 

299. The adverb qualifies a verb, an adjective or another 
adverb. Ex. : <£u ^a{l mi(!^ ma&tiQ angejogen (F. 483). Die 
unkgrciflicl) ^o^en SBcrfe flnt ^errlic!^ »le am crflen Sag (F. 249-50). 
Xad i|l fe^r fd)5n gefdjrlcBen. 

1. The adverbs of time and place often accompany a noun with the 
force of an attribute : SJor 3cncm broken jtc^t geburf t, bcr ^clfm Ic^rt unb ^Ufe 
f(^i(ft (F. 1009-10). ©torg V. (ber gUnfte)i einfl itonig »on <>ami05>crr flart iw 
9CudIanbe« 
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. 2. The adverb stands as a predicate : ©te ©(i^oneii Qtittn »on Slranjucj 
jlnb nun »oruber (Sch.). ^ie 3:^ur ifl ju (one can supply ^gcmac^t"). 2)cr or 
bem ^Kini^fler ijl nic^t toolfU 

a. Do not confound gut and tot>% Except in a few cases, as in »o^I t^un, to do 
good, n>o^l does not qualify a transitive verb. We do not say in German no^I fi^reiben, 
00^1 antworten, mo^l anfangen in the sense of English ** well." (Sr f^at ed »o^I gef<^rieben 
means ^^ he wrote it, indeed, (I assure yon) " ; or it is concessive and can mean : " to be 
Bore he wrote it, bat then — /' In the last sense no^l has no stress. 

3. With adjectives or participles used as nouns that are felt rather as 
Bobstantives than as adjectives or as derived from a verb, the adverb 
chan^jres to an adjective: etn na$ ^erttanbter > etn na^er ^enoanbter; ein 
intim Scfanntcr > ein inttmcr Sefanntcr. But compare Goethe's famous line : 
Dad (Swlg'SDetMid^e sie^t und ^inan. 

300. An adverb may strengthen the force of a preposition 
by standing before or after the preposition + case. This is 
always the case when the adverb is the prefix of a separable 
compound verb: ringd urn tie Statt {^txnm), mitten turd^ ten 
SBalo, in tad Dorf ^ineln, an^ tern ®arten f^txani. Sd rittcn trei 
Sleiter sum S^ore ^inaud (Uh. ). 

1. Mark„/t^ adverbs which are only adverbs and not adjectives : 
»oiI» fafl, [(^on/ fc^r, neuU(^» freiUci^, fru^ (rare), fpal (rare), 6alb, and others. 

2. The uninflected comparative and superlative of adjectives serve 
also as adverbs. Notice the difference between auf + A. and an + D. 
©le fangcn auf bad bef!e (Uh.), they sang as best they knew how. This is 
absolute superlative. @ie fangen am beften^ they sang best of all, any. This 
IB relative superlative. 

SYNTAX OF THE PREPOSITION. 

301. The prepositions express the relations of a noun to a 
yerb or to another noim. 

1. Prepositions are originally adverbs, and the distinction between prei)OBitions, 
adverbs and conjonctions is only syntactical, ^enn is, for instance, a conjunction = 
for, and an adverb = then, than ; ro&^renb is a conjunction = while, and a preposition 
= daring. Prepositions conld not originally *' govern " cases. A certain case was 
called for independently of the preposition, then still an adverb. In Greek there are 
prepositions governing three cases, which shows how loose the connection between 
case and preposition was. In fact nearly all adverbs, old and new, can be traced back 
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to cases of noans or pronoans. They are isolated or " petrified '^ cases, and a» each 
conld only stand in the loosest connection with the living cases, which they gradnally 
began to *' govern." 

S. Prepositions can govern different cases in different periods of the langoi^. 
The preposition has been partly the canse of the loss of case^ndings. Its function 
becomes the more important the more nninflectional (analytical) a language becomes. 
It is one of the most difficult and subtle elements to master in the study of a VLxvag 
language. For another reason the preposition is very important, viz., the preposition 
+ case has supplanted and is continuing to supplant the case alone, directly dependent 
upon a verb or noun. The two together ore much more expressive and explicit than 
a case alone. In (Die 12ie^e bed 18ater9, the genitive may be subjective or objective, but 
there is no ambiguity about hit S!iebe )um iBatcr, Ui ISaterS Ste^e sum €o^ne. 

Classification and Treatment of the Prepositions According 

TO THE Cases they Goveen. 

302. Prepositions governing the Genitive: 

Unwelt, mitUU, fraft un^ tra^renb; laut, tjermSge, ungeac^tet; ober^ 
Wi unt unterl^alb ; inner^alb unt> an^txl^alb ; tiedfeitd, ienfeitd, ^Q&tn, 
©egen; flatt, auc!^ lang^, jufolge, tro^. 

These are all cases of substantives or adjectives (participles) and their 
number might be easily increased, e.g., by l^ejuglid^, with reference to; 
angeflc^td/ in the face of; fettend/ on the part of ; inmUten» in the midst of, 
etc. 

(The order is the one in which they are given in German grammars. The semicolon 
shows the ends of the lines of the doggerel.) 

We comment in alphabetical order briefly upon those that seem to require comment 
Often a mere translation will suffice. 

1. 5lnjlatt, an — jlatt, ftatt, + instead of. Draud (from which, 
from whose breast) flatt ber golbcncn Slcbcr cin aSIutjlraJI ^o^ ttuf fprin9t(Uh.). 
gin loiter jlatt, in daughter's stead, ©tatt sometimes with the dative. It 
also governs an infinitive like o^ne, translated bj "without + participle." 
See Infinitive, 291, 1. 

2. gCttgcr^aU + outside of; inncr^aU + inside of; obcrlJalB, 
above; unlcrJaU/ on the lower side of, below. They are all more 
expressive than the simple forms. They rarely govern the dative. 

3. 2)U«fcit(0), ienfett(«), this side of, on the other side, beyond. 
Rarely with the dative. 

4. ^alltn, JaUetr ^all, on account of , + in behalf of. FoUowt 
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lie caae. Frequent in composition : ht^^Xbt therefore ; untnctJalBeni on my 
behalf ; ^Ittx^ ^Utx, on account of age. Comp. tte^m and toiUtn* 

5.- St raft, according to, by virtue of. Strait bed ®cfcf e« ; !raft bed 
frwted. Formerly only in Stxa% e,g,, bag flcW bcr lietfle (©ojn) . ♦ ♦ in ilroft 
aflein bed 9ltngai bad {)aupt, bet 8urfl bed |)aured n>erbe (Le.). Comp. laut. 

6. fiaut, from, wttad^ Caut,« lautd (Luther), means "according to,*' 
'•*by.*' 2aul 93efe^Id» by command ; taut bed Xeflamented/ according to the 
last will and testament. 

• Plural nouns without articles in which the genitive could not be dis- 
tinguished stand in the dative : laut 8ricfcn/ according to letters. 2aut 
means literally according to a verbal or written statement ; fraft gives a 
inbral reason. 

7. 3)litteld» mittelfl (most common), ijermtttelf!/ by means of, 
with, ^tttelfl etned $ammerd/ eined S3o^rerd* It is more expressive than 
mil or burci^. Rarely with the dative. 

8. D b# rare and archaic. With genitive if causal (on account of) ; 
with dative if local (above), and temporal (during). !Da wcinten jufammen 
bie ®renabter' wo^ o5 ber flagUd^cn ^unbe (Heine). DO bem Salb; nib bem 
©alb (Sch., TeU); ob bem Slltare Od.). 

9. %x^%, with genitive and dative, in defiance of, in spite of ; in the 
sense of *' in rivalry with," " as well as," always with the dative. %x^% 
bed ^efligen SRegend fujren wlr aO. !Die ©dngcrin fingt tro^ einer S^ac^tigatt, as 
well as a nightingale. Comp. the forms \\x or jum %x^^ preceded by a 
dative : 5Wir jum Xrofce fu'^r er fort jn lefen, in defiance of me or to defy me 
lie continued reading. 

10. Unangefel^en, setting aside, unbef(i^abet, without detriment to, 
itngead&tetf notwithstanding (very frequent). The last two also with a 
preceding dative; bemungeat^tet is felt as an adverb. These are very 
modem prepositions. Unn)eitr unfern^ not far from, occur also with 
dative. 

11. S5 e r m 6 e^ in virtue of, through, in consequence of, by dint ofl 
Denotes a reason springing from a quality of the subject : t)erm6ge fetner 
5JdIt(^fett, through his honesty. We could not say !raft fciner 01. ; »erm6ge 
(and not fraft) grofer ^Infirengungen, by dint of great efforts. (Perhaps from 
»iiac^ teratogen. ") 

12. © 5 5 r e n b, during. Sometimes with the dative : tt)dl^renbbent» 
meanwhile. 

18. SB e g e nr on account of, both preceding and following the noun ; 
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ftlso with the dative. SBcgen denotes also a motive and an impediment. 
Seiner ®rd§e m^tn fonnte bad <5(^iff ni(tt burc^ ben Staml. !£)er ^Mtx m,t 
soegen feiner Qt&xh beru^mt. SBegen from ^on — m^tn, still common in ^en 
0lc(%W toegenr" strictly, in justice. 

14 SQ3 i 1 1 e n, generally u m — » i U e n, denotes the purpose, the ad- 
vantage or interest of a person. Urn meiner 9{u^e widen erflaren @ie fii^ 
beutU(^er (Sch.). Urn bed So^ned tviHen/ urn meinetn>iOen» for the sake of or in 
the interest of the son, for my sake. SBegen^ ^Iben^ and toiUen all appear 
with pronouns, and are used promiscuously. 

15. 3u f I ge, as frequently with the dative, denotes the result, " in 
consequence of." Bufolge bed ^uftragedf in consequence of the commission; 
ben ^erabrebungm ^ufdlger in accordance with the verbal agreements. 

Prepositions governing the Dative. 

303. Sd^reib: mit, mii, nad^fl, ncbfl,famt; fcit, tjon, gu, guwi'ter; 
tni^tQtn, auper, aud — fletd mit tern !Eatb nictcr* 

1. ^ ^, still used in the Alemanic dialect (Baden, Switzerland) as a 
preposition. In business style it denotes the place from which merchan- 
dise is delivered or the time after which anything is to be had : ab ^am* 
iurg, d> Sleuja^r, ab = ** all aboard." 

2. 9( u d denotes the starting point of a motion, the opposite of in + 
accusative, = "out of," "from": Slud ben Slugem aud bem ©inn, "out of 
sight, out of mind " : aud bem genfler fc^en» to look out of the window. 
Origin and descent: au^ alten dciten/ from olden times; aud |>anno«erf 
from Hanover. Material : aud 2t\)m, of clay ; aud !Wc^I, of meal. Motive : 
aud SWitlcib, |)ag, from pity, hatred. Origin also in aud ©rfa^rung, from 
experience ; aud S5crfc^cn, by mistake. Notice the idiom : aud Stoln gebiirtigr 
a native of CJologne, bom in C. 

8. Sfuger, outside of, beside, the opposite of in + dative. Denotes 
also exception and " in addition to." More frequent in the figurative than 
in the local sense, because auger^alb is more precise. Sfuger bem ^aufe, iK)t 
at home ; cu§er $aufe fpeifen, to dine out ; au§cr fit^ fein, to be beside one's 
self. 9?ur ber SBetter t»ar auf er mir ba. Mark once the prenitive auger Sanbed 
jel^cn, to go to foreign parts ; also the accusative in au§er attcn Btt>eifel fe^en* 
lo put beyond all doubt. (®c^en being a verb of motion.) 

4. 35 e i. Original meaning is nearness, hence by, near, with : bci ber 
®^euner near (by) the bam ; Ui ber 3:anlc, near the aunt or at the house of 
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the aunt ; Uim Scu«, by Jove ; bie (S^U^t M ©5rt^ the battle of W. ; Ui 
%i\di fctn, to be at dinner ; Ui Xag unb M ?Ra(bt» by day and by ni^ht ; Ui 
(elnt m) 5Ramcn nennen» to call by name (but iJricbric^ m i t Seamen, Frederic 
by name) ; bcl (rare) ncunjig Oefangcnen, about ninety prisoners ; Bei (Strafe 
^on je^n 3Raif, ten marks fine. 3c^ ^cibt fcin ®clb bci mix, I have no money 
about me. The accusative stands in Ui @ctte Icgeitr bringenr fleQettr to lay, 
put aside. In M. H. G. after verbs of motion regularly the accusative, 
but in the spoken language now discarded, though still found in the 
classics. 

5. 93lnnctt/ sometimes with genitive, expresses now time only, 
'* within " : Binnen brci Sal^ren^ within three years. <he — innen. 

6. Snlgc'gen denotes approach, both friendly and hostile, towards 
and against ; stands generally after its case. SGDir gingen bcm ^reunbe txA* 
gegcti; fii^ren bcm SBtnbe cntgegen. With verbs of motion it frequently forms 
separable compounds and is really more adverb than preposition. 

7. QJcgcnu'ber, opposite, facing; generally after its case; rarely 
gegcn — iiBcr. !Dcm ©c^lolfe gcgcniii&cr. 

8. ® c m fi f f preceding and following its case, according to, in accord- 
ance with ; really an adjective. !Dem S5crfprc(^cn 9cma§, according to the 
promise; gcmag bem ®cfe^e/ according to the law. It is more definite 
thanrnad^* 

9. ^ i t means ** in company with," " with " ; denotes presence, ac- 
companying circumstances and instrument. %xm in 2lrm mit bir, fo forbore 
i(3^ mein 3a^r§unbcrl in bie ©c^ranfcn (Sch.). !Wit Brcuben# gladly; cilc mit 
©eile, hasten slowly; mit ^ug unb SRec^t, justly (emphatic) ; mit bcr 3eit 
j)flfltft man 9lofen# in due time . . . ; mit ^lelp» intentionally ; mit bem 9)fcil, 
bem Sogen (Sch.). (See mittel^, 302, 7.) 

10. 9?a ^ denotes originally a " nearness to," being an adjective (na^c); 
then "a coming near to," and generally corresponds to Eng. *' after" in 
point of time, order. With verbs of motion (literal and figurative) " to " 
and ** after." ^a^ ett»ad jlreben, fic^ fe^ncn, to strive after, long for ; na(!^ fWit^ 
terna^l ; nad^ blr fomme i($» it is my turn after your ; nac^ S3erlin rcifcn. " In 
accordance with," not so expressive as wgemag," in this sense often after 
its case. 9la^ ben Oefe^en »erbient er ben Sob; bcm SBortlante nad^, literally. 
Aim: min etwad fd^Iageni f^te§en/ to strike at, shoot at. ^a^ etwad fd)mctfcn, 
Tie(^en» etc., something has the smell, taste of; nad^ cttoa^ urtetlenf to judge 
by; XiA^i ettoa^ or iemanb fd^icfeni to send for. (See %Vi and ^txacL^*) 
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11. 9{ £ (!^ fl is the superlative of na^c (xtadj), and denotes Y&ry dose 
nearness to in place, order, = + " next to." B»na<^fl 1mm9 no diffisrent force. 
Unb n&(tfl bem £eben n>ad erflc^fl bu bir? (G.). 

12. 9febfl denotes very loose connection and connects also things 
and persons not necessarily belonging together; famt* on the other hand, 
only what naturally belongs together. 9uf einer Stance tT(E0t jie dnen |)ut 
ncb|l cincr Sa^nc (Sclu) (a hat and a banner). < nebcnfl < L. G. nevens, 

18. @ a m tr mit famt^ |u famt» " together with." fffti^ famt tnetnem gansm 
^eerc bring^ i(^ bem ^txm (Sch.). See nebfl. It implies a close union, which 
does not lie even in mit* 

14. @ e i t/ older fint/ = + since, denotes the beginning of an action and 
its duration to the present moment. <5ett biefem Sage f(i^tt>etgt tnir iebet 
SHunb (Sch.). (Sr if! herein feit mel^reren ©titnben (ld.)» it is several hours since 
he came in (into the city). 8ett eintgen 3a$ren laf^lt er feine Qin^tn, For .tev- 
oral years he has paid no interest. 

15. ©on/** from," denotes the starting point of a motion or action in 
time and place. Its case is often followed by another preposition or by 
l^r. 93on ber ^anb in ben !!){unb; ton SBorten fam'd su ®i|^Idgenr from words 
they came to blows, ©on Dflern bl« SJftngflen ifl ffinfjlg Sage^ Origin: 
©alt^cr »on ber ©ogelwcibe. ^urfl »on SBldmarc!. ^err 5>on ©d^ulemburg. 
Hence ton in the names of persons denotes nobility : $en ton So nnb 30. 
SJon Sugenb auf ; ton ®runb au^, thoroughly f ton Dflen l^er. Separation : 
frei/ rein ton etwad. Supplants the genitive : etn Wtann ton (£^re» ton grogen 
itenntniffen ; ber ^obel ton 3)arid* Denotes the personal agent : SBaQenfletn 
tturbe ton 9)iccolomini l^intergangen nnb ton tielen ©eneralen tm ©tid^e (in the 
lurch) gelafTen. Notice: ©(!^ur!e ton einem SBlrt (Le.). Cause: nag torn 
(with) 3:au» torn Olegen^ 

16. 3u denotes first of all the direction toward a person (but na^ 
toward a thing) + "to": ju jemanb ^tf^tn, fommen, fpre^en, etc. ©le fang ju 
i^m, jie fpra(i^ ju il^m (G.). Qu |1^ fommenf " come to" ; etitad gu fld^ (IcdEen, to 
put something in your pocket. (This is its only use in O. H. G. In 
M. H. G. its use spread.) In dialect and in poetry it stands before names 
of cities and towns (= at). 3u ©tragburg auf ber ©d^nj (Folk-song). 3&r 
fetb mcin ®a|l ju ©d^WtJ (Sch.). 

In certain very numerous set phrases and proverbs gu stands before 
names of things. Direction: ton Drt in Dxt, from place to place ; }U 
S3ett(e), Sur Stixd^, pit ©d^ule, su ®runbe, gu State $e$en = *'take council"; 
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many loose compounds with fa^ren; gu %aU, gu ©tottm» ju ©d^abctt, ju (£nbc, 
iu S^ren fommtn; gu Si^anben^ gu ^id^tt tverben. 

Place where?: „ju bcibcn ©eitcn bed IR^elnd*' (Song) ; ju ^aufe, jur ^anb 
fein; ju ^u^en Ucgen. Manner of motion: ju Sanb, ju SGDaffcrf ju 5)ferb (ju 
9log)r gu SBagcn, gu Su§ = Eng. "by" and *'on." Transition or change : 
jum itonig mac^cn, »fi^tcn, erncnnen ; gum ^axxtn, jum Bcjlcn baBcii/ to make a 
fool of. Degree or size, numbers : jum %tih in part ; ju |)uttbertcn, by the 
hundred ; ju brcien »aren »ir im Qimmtr, there were three of us in the 
room; jum Sobc ^etrubt (G.), sad unto death. Combination of things : 
!«e^men ©ic nie 9)fcffer/ ©alj ober ©enf ju (with) bcm (£i? Dfl ^att' cr hum 
2Bajfer ju ©c^warjBrot unb SBurfl (Bli.). Notice the use of gu before nouns 
followed by Jlneln, l^craud, etc.: gum %f)oxt ^inau«; gum iJenfler ^craud. Time 
(rare) : Unb fontmt cr ntd^t gu Djlern, fo fomwl cr gu 3:rimta't (Folk-song). After 
the noun = " in the direction of," *' toward " : bem 2)orfc gu, toward the 
vilUige ; nat^ bem 2)orfc, to the village. 

Prepositions governing the Accusative: 

304. Sid, turd^, fiir, gegen, o^ne, fonter, urn, toim. 

1. S3 i $» tUI, until, denotes the limit in time and space. When denot- 
ing space it is followed by other prepositions, except before names of 
places. The nouns of time rarely have an article or pronoun. S3 id %a\t^ 
nad^t ; (id and (Snbe aUer ^Dinge ; bid l^ter^er unb nic^t n)citer ; bid an ben ^ellen 
%aQ ; ncunjig bid l^unbert ?Warf ; bid Braunfd^meig. (Sid < hi + og, + Eng. 
by + at.) 

2. 2) u r ^f + ** through," denotes a passing through : burd^ ben SBalb, 
burd^d Si^abelij^r^ Extent of time (the case often followed by binburc^): 
bur^ Sa^rjel^nte l^inbur^; bie gange 3t\t (^in)burd^. Cause and occasion, very 
much like au^ : bur(^ 9^a(^Iaf|1g!eit, bur(i^ eigene @(^ulb. Means : burd^ einen 
3)feit uerwunben, burc^' einen !Dienjlmann beforgen, attend to through a porter. 
(Dur(% more definite than mit. See this and mittcld. It denotes now no 
longer the personal agent.) 

3. 9f ii r, + for, denotes advantage, interest, destination : SBer ntd^t fiir 
■ mi^ i|l, ifl wiber mi(^ (B.). (£r fammelt fiir bie Slrmen. !Die ©c^eere ijl fein ©piel^* 

geug fiir ^inbcr. !Die Sal^rl^eit i|l »or^anben fiir ben SBelfen/ bie ©d^onbcit fiir ein 
fiiblenb ^erj (Sch.). Substitution and price : ^a trltt fein anbercr fur i^n ein 
(Sch.). 3)lein Ceben if! fur ®olb nic^t fcil (Ba.). Limitation : 3d^ fur meine 
9)erfon. Oenug fitr biefed WlaU 3*r geigtel einen fetfen 2«ul . • t fiir cure Sa^re 
(Sch.). ©tiicf fSr BiM, point by point. In its old sense (local) only in 
certain phrases : ©(i^ritt fiir (by) ©(ijrittr Sag fiir (by) Za^, ©afe fiir (after) 
<^a$* (See »or.) 
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4 ® c c n denotes " direction toward," but with no idea of approacli 
that lies in ju and md)* It implies either friendly cr hostile feeling if 
persons are concerned = " towards," ** against" ©egen bic Sanb Ic^nen; 
gcgcn ben Strom f(^»immen* 2Bcrai id^ mic^ cicgcn fic »erpfli(^tcn fott, fo miiffen fie'd 
avi6) gcgcn mid^ (Sch.). ®i&t c« ein SKittcl gcgen ble ©c^winbfuc^t ? ®cgen Dumm^ 
^eit fampfen ®btttt felbfl vergeben^* Exchange, comparison : 3(^ tvette (unbert 
ficgen eind. 0lolanb war eln Bwcrg gcgm ben (Ricfcn. Indefinite time and num- 
ber : " towards." Dcr SttanU fd^licf crfl gcgcn fKorgcn cin* !Der ^clb^rr ^attc 
gegen brei^unbert taufenb Solbaten* Q)egen brei U^r* (Sfgen once governed the 
dative almost exclusively and traces of it are still found in Goethe. 

® e n is still preserved in ^gen ^immel.*' ®cn < gen < gein < gegen, 
+ again. See entgegen/ which implies a mutual advance. 

6. £) ^ n c, " without," the opposite of ^mit,** ^M." SJlit obcr ol^ne ^laufcl, 
gilt mir 0let(% (Sch.), " With or without reserve, it is all the same to me." 
(£in CRittf r ol^ne i$ur(tt unb Sabel. In frol^nebem" is a remnant of the D. in 
M. H. G. ; ^meiffldo^ne of the G. occurring after the M. H. G. adverb dne, 
from. (Etwad if! nic^t ol^nc/ there is something in it (Coll.). £)f)ne jc Com- 
position, see 489, 3 ; + infinitive, see 291, 1. 

6. ©onber» "without," is now archaic except in set phrases like 
wfonber &Ui^m,*' ^fonbcr 3»eifcl/*' ''without compare," "no doubt," + Eng. 
asunder. Once governed the accusative and genitive. 

7. Urn, *' around," " about." Unb bie ©onnc, fie mad^te ben t»cltcn $Ritt urn 
bic ©clt (Amdt). Unburn i^n bic® ropen beritronc (Sch.). |)cr or ^erum often 
follows the case : ^n ftncm |>albfretd flanben urn i'^n $cr fcd^d ober fteben groge 
^lonig^bilber (Sch.). It denotes inexact time or number : Um !Stittema(^t 
bcgrabt ben Ccib (Ba.). Um brei bunbert 4>6rer# an audience of about three 
hundred. (®egcn is rather *' nearly," nm means more or less.) But wum 
brei\)ierte( pinf" means "at a quarter to five." "At about" would be 
wungefd^r um" or i,um nngefajr," e.g., ungefalfir um 6 U^r. It denotes further 
exchange, price, difference in size and measure : ^ug^ um ^uge^ Qaf^n um 
Sa^n (B.). 3iaed ill eu* fell um Oelb (Sch.). Um jwei 3oU gu flrtn. (£r f^at 
f[(i^ um imi 9)fennigc terred^net. Loss and deprivation : um'd Seten l6ringen, to 
kill ; um'd ®clb fommen, to lose one's money. !Da n)ar'« um l^n geWe^n (G.), 
He was done for. SSer Ua^tt mid^ brum ? (um beine £iek) (P. 4496), Who 
robbed me of it? It denotes the object striven for; um et»a$ werben, 
fpielen, frageUf Bitten, jheiten, Beneiben, ete. The object of care, mourning, 
weeping ; SQ3eln' um ben SBruber, boc^ nid^t um ben Oellebtcn tcclnc (Sch.). ©c^bc 
to&t'^ um cure ^aaxt (id.). Sliiijt um biefe tjut'd mlr leib (id.). 
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8. SB i b e Tf " against/' always in the hostile sense. Denotes resistance 
and contrast-: 2Ba0 ^Uft und SBc^r unb ©affc wlbcr ben? (Sch.). (E^ ge^t ii)m 
loibrr bie Vtatixx, It goes against his grain ; + Eng. '* with ** in withstand. 



Prepositions governing the Dative and Accusative. 

305. ?ln, a«f, Winter, in, netcn, fiber, unter, tjor, jtvlfd^en. 

1. In answer to the question whither? they require the 
accusative. In answer to the question where? the dative. 
f)flansc tie 33aume »or tad ^aud. £ie Siiume fle^cn »or tern ^aufe. 

2. In answer to the question how long and until when ? 
they require the accusative. In answer to the question when ? 
the dative : 3m 3^^^^ 1872 wurte ©tra^burg »iccer afo tcutf^e 
Uni»erjttat erijjfnct. 2Cir reifen auf ^ierje^it Sage ind Sab» 

3. When an, auf, in, fiber, unter, »or denote manner and cause, 
then auf and fiber always require the accusative^ hut an, in, unter, 
\>cx generally the dative, in answer to the questions how and 
why? SJlr freuen und fiber (= over) and auf (= looking for- 
ward to) felne ?lnfunft. 3luf tiefe SBeife, hut in blefer SCcife^ 
Der Settler ttjeinte »or greutien fiber bie ^errlti^e ®abe» 

The above general ralefl, as given in Enase*8 grammar, will be fonnd of mach 
practical value. 

30a 1. 3ln + Dative. 

After noons and adjectives of plenty and want : 3){andel an ®elb/ reic^ an 
®itttn* After adjectives when the place is mentioned where the quality 
appears : an beiben Sugen la^m, an mm. ^uge 6Unb. After verbs of rest, 
increase or decrease, and after those denoting an immediate contact 
or a perception : %n bcr Clueffe fag ber StnaU (Sch.). (£d fc^U an Suc^cra. 
I)cr 5lud»anberer litt am SScci^fclpebcr. !Dcr 3i3cuncr fu^rt ben S85rm an cincr 
^cttc. ^m SJogcl crfcnnt wan an ben ^cbern (Prov.). It denotes an office 
and time of day : am Sweater, an ber Univerfttdt, am ^mte angefleUt fein, to 
hold an office at ... ; am ^ex^tn, ^benb; ed ifi an ber Beit . « . , it is 
time . . • • 
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2. Sin + Accusative. 

After htnUn, crinncrn> mal^nen and similar ones, and verbs of motion. 
Dcnfet an ben 9lu§m, nid^t an bic QJcfaJr. ©e^cn ©ic jid^ bo^ and gcnjlcr (near 
the window). Inexact number : an bie brrt mal Junbcrt taufcnb SWann (as 
many as). From its English cognate ** on " an diflfers very much in 
meaning. " On " generally is auf. See also 300, 2. 

3. 3luf + "upon." For auf + Dative, see 305, 1, 2, 3. 
It denotes rest or motion upon the surface. 

91 u f + Accusative. 

Stands after verbs of waiting, hoping, trusting, etc., e.g., auf etwad 
ttartcn, Jofen, pd^ ^cflnncn (recall), ^cfa^t fcin, P(i^ freucn (see 305, 8), ^txiiO^tm, 
(cd) auf etwad xoa^ttt, l^orcn. Here it stands generally for the old gen. with- 
out preposition. ^6^ fann mi$ auf bie gcnauen Umfl&nbe ntd^t Beftnnen# I cannot 
recall ... t)tx |)unb wcrtct auf fein greffen. SRerfe auf bie ©orte bed 2tf)xtx^, 
%xeit nidjt auf euer fRt^t (Sch.). After adjectives denoting pride, envy, 
anger, malice, e.g., eiferfiic^tig, ncibifc^, jlolj, bofe, erBojl: etferfftd^tig auf feinc 
CJre (Sch.) ; (lolj auf feine Unf^ulb; erBofl auf ben ©efangenen (iiber would mean 
cause). Exact time, limit, and measure ; often with hU^*** Here belongs 
the superlative, see 300, 2. 8310 auf'^ Slut. Si^ auf ©petp unb Sranf 
<Le.). ©d ijl ein aJiertel auf brel, a quarter past two. SIfuf bie 3Kinu'te, 
©efu^nbe, auf ©d^ufweite, at shooting distance. Sid auf bie ^ti^t, to the 
last drop. ^Tuf flekn fd^on cined ttjieber (Le.). (Nathan had ** toward " or 
*' as a return for " his seven dead sons one child in Recha.) ^uf etne 3RcLxt 
fiei^en IJunbcrt ^ftnni^t* 

4. § I tt t e r + " behind," opposite of „»or." See 305, 1, 2. 

It denotes inferiority : !Die franjojlfc^e STrtitterie jlanb mit Winter ber beutfd^en 
gUTUif (ambiguous, either stood far back of the G. or was much inferior to 
the G.). Notice the following idioms ; \i(^ Winter etwad wad^en/ to go at with 
energy. 3d^ fann nid^t babinter fommeUf I cannot understand it. (£d l^lnter 
ben Dl^ren l^aBen, to be sly (colL) ; Winter bie Dl^ren fd^lagcn, to give a box on 
the ear : jld^ et»a0 IJintcr bie D^ren fd^teibcn» to mark well. 

5. 3n + in, into (A.). 

The German and English prepositions are more nearly identical than 
any other two. See 305, 1, 2. 
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3n + Accusative. 

Denotes direction^ including transition, change, division : SBenn ber 
2cib in ©taub gcrfattcti, Icbt bcr groge ^amt nod^ (Sch.). !Dcutfd^lanb scrrig auf 
biefem Slcit^^tage in i»ci SJeligio'ttcn unb jwei politifc^e 3)flrtci^cn (id.). 

6. 91 e b e n, near, by the side ol See 305, 1, 2. < eneben, 
lit. "in a line with." 

7. fiber + over, above. See 305, 1, 2, 3. 
liber + Accusative. 

After verbs denoting rule and superiority over, e.g., l^trt^^tnt fit^tUt 
Dcrfitgen (dispose) ; laughter, astonishment, disgust, in general an expres- 
sion of an affection of the mind, e, g., iiber ettoad lac^cHf erflaunen/ fid^ • . • be<' 
nagm^fid^ . . ♦ cntritjlcttf fid^ d'rgern. (For an older simple genit.) 5!arl bcr ®roge 
flegtc fiber bie ©ad^fcn. Dad S^eflamcnt vcrfitgt iibcr cin groped S5crmoflen. SBie 
fhifetc bcr 9)obcl ubcr blc ncucn Si»rc'cn (G.). Die ©efangencn bcflagen ftdb iibcr 
i^re Scjanblung. fiber fcin 93eneimcn babe \^ mid^ rec^t geargcrt. It denotes 
time and excess in time, number, measure : Uber^d 3a^r» a year hence, 
only in certain phrases, duration : iibcr 9{ad)tr bie 92a(^t iibcr. Den <BM9l\^ 
fiber ttjarcrt ftc fliffc (B.). fiber etn 3a^r, more than a year (ambiguous, 
either " more than a year" or " a year hence "). fiber brei taufcnb ilanorien. 
fiber aEc S3egrtffc fd^on^ beautiful beyond comprehension. 

When it denotes duration or simultaneousness, or when the idea of 
place is still felt, then the dative follows ; when it denotes the reason 
then the accusative follows. This is clear when the same noun stands 
in both cases, as in 3(^ bin iibcr bem 8u(^e eingcfi^Iafen, means " while reading 
it I fell asleep." 3^ bin iibcr bad a3uc^ eingefd^lafcn means " it was stupid, 
therefore I fell asleep." fiber bcr SBcfii^reibung ba ^crgcjf \6^ ben ganjen ^ricg 
(Sch.). ©d^abc, bag ubcr bcm Moncn Sa^n bed Sebcnd bejle ^dlftc ba^ln gcjt 
(Sch.). 

Notice »on etttad and fiber etwad ft)red^cn, 3d^ l^abc baijon gefprotS^en, I have 
mentioned it. 3($ ^o^^t baruber gefprod^cn^ I have treated of it, spoken at 
length. 

8. U n t e r + under. See 305, 3. 

In the abstract sense this rule holds good. It denotes protection, in- 
feriority, lack in numbers (Dative, opposite of fiber), mingling with, con- 
temporaneous circumstance (D.). It stands for the partitive genit. 
{= among). Untcr bcm ©(^u^e. Dcr ^clbwcbel (Ic^t untcr bem Dffiuer. SQBer 
tvtO untcr bie (Sobaten^ bcr * * .» he who wants to become a soldier (Folk- 
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Bong). CEr ifl brunter gcMieben^ he did not reach the number. SamBrai 
djfnctc fcincm (Erjtifc^oft untcr (amid) freublgcm 3«rufc bic S^orc »icbcr (Scb.), 
®er unter (among) bicfcn (D.) rctt^t an unfcrn ^ricblanb ? (Sch.) (»on bicfen would 
be " of these "). It denotes time when none of the exacter modes of ex- 
pressing time is used : SSlr fmb geborcn untcr glcid^cn ©tcrnen (Sch.). Unter 
ber IHe^tf rung ber ilonigin S^tctorta = in the reign ; toa^renb implies not a sin- 
gle act, but a commensurate duration, = during. X)er (Safrtfla'n Witf 
spd^renb ber ^rebigt, but ging unter ber tPrebtgt ]^inau^« In frunterbeffenf" and 
other comi>ounds of that class, inbeffeni etc., the gen. is probably adverbial 
and not called for by the preposition. 
See jttifc^en. 

9. S5 r + before, in front of. See 305, 1, 2, 3. 
S5or + Dative. 

Introduces the object of fear and abhorrence : Stdn (Stfengitter fc^u^t )»or 
ijrer Sifl (Sch.). SJor gewifTen (£rumerungcn mo(^t' i(^ mi(i gem l^iiten (id.). SWir 
grant i^or bir. Time before which anything is to happen or has happened : 
2)er ^onig Ifl gefonneui »or $(benb in !Wat>rib nod^ einjutrcffen (Sch.). SJor breipig 
Sa^ren, thirty years ago. SJor a(^t Jagen# a week ago. Hindrance and 
cause : !Die (S)rogmutter mx\) «or Glummer flerben (Sch.). !Den 9BaIb »or lauter 
©dumcn nic^t fe'^en (Prov,). S5or 4>unger, »or !Curil fterben. Preference : »or 
alien !£)ingen/ above all things ; (errltc^ ^ox aQen. 

S5or and fiir are doublets and come from fora and furi respectively. In 
M. H. G. fur + A. answered the question whither ? vor + D. the ques- 
tion where ? In N. H. G. they were confounded, even in Lessing very 
frequently, but in the last seventy years the present syntactical difference 
has prevailed. Goethe and Schiller rarely confound them 

10. 3»if(^en. 

" Between " ttoo objects in place, time, and in the figurative sense. fRdn 
muf ed blciben jwiffien mir unb i^m (Sch.). !Die SBolfenfdule fam swi^en ba« ^eer 
ber Sgijpter unb bad ^eer Sdraeld (B.). See 305, 1, 2 ; also unter = among, 
sub 8. 

SYNTAX OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

307. The conjunctions are divided : 1. Into the coordinat- 
ing, like unt), tenn, etc. ; 2. Into the subordinating, e. g,, ireil, 
ba, aU, etc. They are treated in the General Syntax, where 
see the various clauses. 
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GENERAL SYNTAX. 

I. THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

308. Subject and verb make np the simple sentence. This 
fiientence may be expanded by complements of the subject and 
of the verb. The subject may be either a substantive, a sub- 
stantive pronoun, or other words used as substantives. The 
attributes of the subjects may be adjective, participle, adjec- 
tive pronouns, numerals. These are adjective attributes. 
Substantives, substantive pronouns, and the infinitive are 
substantive attributes. Their relation to the subject may be 
that of apposition and of coordination; or they may be con- 
nected by the genitive, or by preposition + case in subordi- 
nation. Preposition + case is more expressive than the 
genitive alone, when the subject is to be defined as to time, 
place, value, kind, means, purpose. 

The predicate is either a simple verb or a copula + adjec- 
tive or substantive or pronoun which may be again expanded 
like the subject. The complements of the verb are object and 
adverb. The object is either a noun, substantive pronoun, or 
other words used as nouns. It stands in the accusative, dative 
or genitive, or is expressed by preposition + case. The 
adverb qualifies the verb, adjective, and other adverb. It is 
either an adverb proper or preposition + case of substan- 
tive or what is used as such. It may also be a genitive or an 
accusative. 

309. As to form the main sentences may be divided as 
follows : 

1. Declarative sentences, which either affirm something of 
the subject or deny something with regard to ii Affirmative : 
«ur3 ifl Der ©djmera unt emtg ifl tie greuDe (Sch.). Du ^afl lEia^ 
ma'nttn unti ^txUn (Heine). Negative : !Eal 2ekn ifl ter ©iitcr 
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^5(!^fled tiid^t (Sch.). ®le foDcn l^n ntci^t ^aUn, ten freleit beutf^en 
gil^cln (Beck). 

1. The doable negative is still frequent in the classics and coUo- 
quiallj, but it is not in accordance with correct usage now : Sttint fiuft ^on 
feiner ScUe (G., classical), ^an \it% bap er an nW^ feinen ^nteil nintmt 
(F. 8489) (said by Margaret, coll.). After the comparative it also occurs 
in the classics : SBtr mitfTen bad SBer! in biefen nac^flen Za^tn totittx forbern/ aU 
ed in Sa^ren tti(^l gcbie^ (Sch.). 

2. After verbs of "hindering," "forbidding," " warning," like »cr^ 
(uten/ )»er(inbernf toarnenf ^txUtitn, etc., the dependent daase may contain 
mXiW^t ^ux (ittet eu^i bap i^r mir ni(i^td t)ergtept (G.). S^imm bic^ in ^d^t, bap 
bid^ IRad^e ttl(^t »erbcr]&c (Sch.). 

8. When the negative does not affect the predicate, the sentence may 
still be affirmativa 9{i(^t mir, ben eignen 9ugen m50t t^r glauben (Sch.). But 
ntc^t mir stands for a whole sentence. 

2. Interrogative sentenees: ipafl bu bad ®(^Io§ pefel^en? (Uh.). 
SBer reitct fo fpat burd^ 5Rad^t unb SCinb ? (G.). Double question : 
SBar ber Settler »errudft ober war er betrunfen ? ®(au6(l bu tad ober 
nld^t ? aCilljl bu immer welter fc()tt>cifen ? (G. ). ©er weif Dad nlAt ? 

For the potential subjunctive in questions, see 284, 8. 
For the indirect question, see 325, 2. 

3. The exclamatory sentence has not an independent form. 
Any other sentence, even a dependent clause, may become 
exclamatory: D, bu ffialb, o i^r Serge triiben twle feib i^r fo jung 
geblieben unb iij bin worben fo alt! (Uh.). ^ad ifl bad 2od bed 
©d^bnert auf ber firte I (Sch.). 2Cad bani' (owe) x6:i i^m ni*t aM ! 
(id.). 3Bie ber ^nabe gewad^fen ifl I 

For the imperative and optative sentences, see 284, 2; 286. 

310. Elliptical clauses generally contain only the predicate 
or a part of it, including the object or adverb. Outen SWorgen ! 
®elt ! Truly I ©etroffen I You have hit it ! 2angfam I ® d^nefl I 
etc. It is very frequent in the imperative, see 287. 

Proverbs often omit the verb : SJicI ®ef^rei itnb ttJcnig 3GBottc» ^Icine 
illttbcr, Heine ©orgenj groge ^inbcr, groge ©orgcn* See 309, 3, in which the 
last examples are reallj dependent questions. 
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Concord of Subject and Predicate. 

311. The predicate (verb) agrees with the subject in num« 
bar and person. 

Two or more subjects (generally connected by unt) require 
a verb in the plural : Unter ten Slnwcfenten njcdjfcin gurd^t imt 
6r|launen (Sch.). £o^ an tern iper^en nagten nttr ttv Unmut unt) tie 
©treitbegier (id.). 

1. If the subjects are conceived as a unit and by a license greater in 
German tban in English, the verb may stand in the singular ; also in the 
inverted order if the first noun is in the singular. Ex. : 2Ba3 ijl bad fiir 
eitt SWann, bag il^m SGDinb unb SK'cer ^cl^orfam ifl (B.). (£^' ftrecjc 2Bclt unb 9lad^«* 
mitt etc. (Sch.). 2)a fommt bcr SWiiffcr unb fcinc ^nc^tc. By license : ©agen 
unb 3:^utt ijl xwclcrlci (Prov.). Dad SHidtraucn unb bie (Sifcrfud^t . . . txtoa^tt 
Ibalb wicbcr (Sch.). 

2. The plural verb stands after titles in the singular in addressing 
royalty and persons of high standing. In speaking of ruling princes the 
plural also stands. Servants also use it in speaking of their masters 
when these have a title. Ex.: (£urc (Stt).) 3)?aieflat, 3)urd^lauci^t, SxccIIcnj 
Befc^Icn? ©cine !Waicjlat bcr ^aifcr ^abcn gcrul^t, etc. 2)cr $err ®cjcime 
^ofrat (!nb nid^t ju $aufc. 2)ic $crrf(5aft (inb audgegangcn. 

312. After a collective noun the verb stands more regulaiiy 
in the singular than in Eng. Only when this noun or an in- 
definite numeral is accompanied by a genitive pi., the plural 
verb is the rule. In early N. H. G. (B.) this plural was very 
common. Die 9Wenge flo^ 2iae 5CeIt nimmt Sell (G.). Unb ta« 
iunge Solf ber ©ci^nltter fliegt jum Sana (Sch.). Sltle SWenge telnet 
^aufed fotten jlertcn (B.). 

313. When the subject is a neuter pronoun, ti, bieig, bad, 
etc., the neuter verb agrees with the predicate noun or sub- 
stantive pronoun in number: Dad waren mir felige Sage (Over- 
beck). g« flnb tie griid^te i^red S^und (Sch.). gd ^ogen brel Sager 
»o^I auf bie 35lrfc^ (Tlh.). In this case ed is only expletive. SSJer 
fin^ tiefe ? 
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314. "When subjects are connected by ent»eber — ebcr, ni^ 
nur — fontern auc^, ircter — ttoci^, fonjo^l — aU (aucb), the verb has 
the person and number of the first subject and joins this one 
if the subjects are of different persons. The verb for the 
second subject is omitted. Snttocter tu ge^|l (or gcbjl tu) oln 
\6^. ZdU rt>at icb ]6^nll, teiU er. Subjects of the same person 
connected by the above correctives ; by o^er, nebfl, mit, famt 
have as a rule a singular verb and the verb joins the second 
subject. Dent Solfe fann meter Seuer hd nod) SSaffer (Sch.), 
Neither fire nor water can harm those people. 

315. If the subjects are of different persons, the first has 
the preference over the second, the second over the third. 
Moreover, the plural of the respective pronouns is often 
added. ler ta unD icb, rt>it pnt and figer (Sch.). Du unt) ter 
Setter, (i^r) ge^t na6^ ipaufe. 

The adjective as a predicate or attribute has been sufficiently treated 
nnder the adjective, see 210-225. 

316. The noun as a predicate agrees with the subject in 
case ; if the subject is a person, also in number and gender, 
but in the latter only when there are special forms for mascu- 
line and feminine. See 167. Ex.: Tit SEeltgefci^idjte i|t bad 
SBeltgeriAt (Sch.). Tit 9?ot ifl tie SKutter ter grftntiung (Prov.). 
Tad aWSt^en mid ie^t Sraie^erin »erten, guerfl woUte fte ©c^aufpielerin 
werbcn. 

1. If one person is addressed as @te or ^^x, the substantive stands of 
course in the singular. »©ie finb cin groger SKciflcr im ©c^iegcn." Poetic and 
emphatic are such turns as : 9{egterte dit^t fo Idget i^r ^cx mix im @taube ie$t» 
benn i^ Vm (£uer St^ni^ (Sch., spoken by Maria Stuart). 

317. The substantive in apposition has the same concords 
as the substantive in the predicate, only the rule as to case is 
frequently found unobserved in the best writers, ffiad Senud 
Janb, bte Srlngerin bed ©(iicfd; fann SUlard, ber ©tern bed Ungliidd 
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(Jftnell gerreipen (Sch.). ^^x fennct i^tt;tett ©d^Spfer turner ^eere 
(id.). 

The apposition may be emphasized bynSmltc^ and aid : 3^nen» aU elnem 
grreiftett Wlamit glatt^m tt>ir. 

II. THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

318. The compotuid sentence consists of two or more 
olauses, which may be coordinate (of equal grammatical 
Talae) or subordinate (one dependent upon the other). 

COOBDINATE SENTENCES. 

"We may distinguish various kinds of coordinate sentences, 
which may or may not be connected by conjunctions. 

319. Copulative Sentences. The conjunctions uttb, ait6, 
te^gteid^fn, gtcicfefafliJ; efcenfaU^, and their compounds, teeglcid^en 
an&i, \o auc^, etenfo aud) ; ni4t nur — fonbcrn au^ ; ttidjt aUein — 
fontem aud) ; fowo^I — aU (aud^) ; treter — nod^ indicate mere 
parataxis. 3"^^nt, au§ertem, liberties, ia, fogar, }a fogar, i?iclme^r 
emphasize the second clauses. Partitive conjunctions are 
teiU — tdU, f^alb — ^alb, gum Sell — gum Sell. Ordinal con- 
junctions are crflend — gweitcnd, etc. ; guerft — tann — ferner, 
cn^llc^, gule^t ; tato — Balu. Explanatory are namlid^, tmt gwar. 
Ex. : I)ie 3Rul)^ ijl Hein, ber ©*pa§ ijl grop (F. 4049). ipalb gog fte 
i^n, :^aft fang er l^in (G.). 3^ »ltt meter leugnen noci^ befc^onigen, 
tag i^ f!e berebete (id.). 9llc^t aflein tic erjlen Sliiten fatten ai, 
fontem aud^ tie grii^te (id.). 

1. Notice that the adverbial conjunctions such as Balb^ julcfetf banttr 
wcber — tm^, ^a% tcild, etc., always cause inversion. Some admit of 
inversion, but do not require it, e.g., au^, crflcnd, namlicj. The ordinal 
conjunctions and itamlic^ are frequently separated by a comma, then no 
inversion takes place. (Srflend ijl ed fo ber S3rau(^« jwcitend tPiS ntan^d fclber 
au6i (Busch). 

320. Adversative Sentences. 1. One excludes the other 
(disjunctive-adversative) : oter, or, entweter — oter, fonft (else). 
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antemfaUd, otherwise. Ex.: Sr (SBaDenjleltt) mn^tt tntmUt gar 
ni^t tcfc^Ien oter mit i?olIfommener gi^ei^eU ^anteln (Sch.). .One 
contradicts the other (contradictory - adversative) : fontcm, 
ftielme^r, fontern . . . i?lclmc^r. The first clause contains ni^, 
Itoax, frelli^, allert)infl«, »ofeL ®o waflten (!c fl(^ nicfet in tie Sla^e 
tier geinte, fontem fe^rten un\)erric^teter @ad)e ^uriid (Sch.). 

2. The second sentence concedes the statement of the first 
in part or wholly. The first may contain nid^t, etc., as above; 
the second has aUx, often in the connection a(er tod), tenno4 
aUx, aber gIei(!^wo{)( ; aMn, ubrigend ; nur. SlQein is stronger than 
aber. 

Mark the contrast between aber and fonbern, Eng. bat. Slber concedes, 
fonbern contradicts. (£r war jwar nid^t franf, aber bot^ nlii^t baju aufgelecit. " but 
he did not feel like it.*' (£r tt>ar nlci^t franfr fonbern er war nur nlci^t baju auf" 
ftelegt (he only did not feel like doing it). S5iele ftnb berufen aber wenige finb 
au^em)d|;let (6.). Den Unge^euernr ben (3idanttf(i^en l^(Stte man i^n ((SornetUe) 
nennen foUen, aber nlc^t ben ©rogen (Le.). SBafTer i^uVi freiUci^ nit^t (It is not 
the water that is effective in baptism), fonbern bad Sort Ootte^, fo (which) 
mlt unb bei bem ©affer ijl (Lu.). 

3. The second sentence states something new or different 
or in contrast with the first without contradicting or exclud- 
ing or limiting the same. It occurs commonly in narrative 
and may be called " connexive- or contrasting-adversative." 
Conjunctions: aber, ^ingegert, bagegeit, iibrlgens, tro^tcm, QUx6^m% 
infejfen, etc. lie Seleltigung ifl grog ; aber grbger ijl feine ®nate 
(Le.). (Sd ^iidnt tin Sflatfel unb to* ifl cd feind (G.). S« i^tit 
fc^onjlc ipoffitung ; to* ifl ed nur eine Jpojfnung (Sch.). 

321. Causal Sentences. One gives the reason or cause for 
the other. Conjunctions: b(a)rum, te^wegen, ba^er, benn, namlicb, 
etc. The clause containing the reason generally stands 
second, the one beginning with „tenn" always. Notice benn, 
"for," always calls for the normal order. Ex.: Solbaten »aren 
teucr, tcnn bic ^Wenge ge^t na* bem ®lu(f (Sch.). (Sine "Lnxi^lmii^ 
tigleit lagt er (!* nennen ; brum mug er ©olbaten ^altcn fbnnen (id.). 
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322. niative Sentences. One sentence is an inference or 
effect of the other. Closely related to the causal. Conjunc- 
tions : fo, a'Ifo, fomi't, folglid^, mit^i'n, le'mnad), etc. aReine fRt6>tt 
(right hand) ijl gegen ^n Drucf Ux Sieie unem>)ftntli(^ ♦ . ♦ fo 
(then) felD f^r ®5^ \)Ott Scrll^tngen (G.). D i c Somien alfo fd^einen 
itnd ni^t me^r (Sch. ). 

SUBOBDINATB SENTENCES. 

323. We shall distinguish three classes of dependent 
clauses^ according to the logical value of the part of speech 
they represent: 

1. Substantive clauses, with the value of a noun. 

2. Adjective clauses, with the value of an adjective. 
8. Adverbial clauses, with the value of an adverb. 

Substantive Clauses. 

324. The clause is subject : l:ad eien i{l ter %luii ter U\m 
a^at, tag |!e fortroS^rent) Sofed mn^ geMren (Sch.). 3Jli^ reuet, tag 
W& t^at (id.). Predicate (N.) : Xk 5Wenfcben ftnt) nld?t immer 
wad (!c fci^einen (Le.). Object (A.): OlauBfl tu ttid^t, tag tint 
SQBarnungdfHmme in Sriiumen sjorbcteutcnt gu und fpri&t? (Sch.). 
SJad man pwarj auf welg 6eft^t, fann man getroft nad^ ^aufe tragen 
(F. 1966-7). Dative : SBo^I tern, ter Bid auf tie 5»eige (to the 
very end) rein gcIeW fcin Se6cn l^at (He.). Genitive : ffied tad 
^cr| \)oH ifl; ted ge^t ter ?D?unt lifcer (B.). Apposition: I:en etcln 
©tola, tag tu tir feftfl nicJ^t geniigefl, sjerjeiV id) tir (G.). 



As to their contents the substantive clauses may be 
grouped as follows: 

1. Dag, or declarative clauses, always introduced by „tagj' 
©d^on ©ofrated le^rte, tag tic ©eele ted SKenfdjen unjlerHi^ fei, or tie 
2e§re,tag tie ©eele . ♦ • , or »ir glauben, tag tie ©eele ♦ ♦ » 

More examples in 324. 
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2. Clauses containing indirect questions : a. Questions after 
tlie predicate always introduced by ob ; in the main clause may 
stand as correlatives ti, la^, l^^m, tatjon, etc. Gr ^atte nic^t 
gefdjrifben, ob er gefunD gcHieben (Bu.). (See F. 1667-70). & 
Questions after any other part of the sentence, introduced by 
an interrogative pronoun, by an interrogative adverb, simple 
or compounded with a preposition, viz., mx, \oa^,tcit, too, toanrt, 
»omit, toohtx, roo^in, etc. Ex.: graget nidjt, »arum t^ traure (Sch.); 
See F. 1971. Scgreifji tu, »lc anta^tlg fcfenjiirmeit i?iel leic^tcr oli 
gut ^ant)cltt ifl? (Le.). yioij fe^It und ^unte, »ad in Untemalten 
uKt Sdj^Vj gefi^e^crt (Sch.). c. The question may be disjunc- 
tive, introduced by ob — o^cr; oi — ottx ob; ob — ob. Ex.: 
Slber fag^ mix, ob »ir flc^cn oter ob toxx mittx gc^en (F. 3906-7). 
Utt^ eV ter Sag f!d^ neigt, mug (i^'d erflaren, ob i^ ten greunD, ob i^ 
ten Sater foil entbci^ren (Sch.). 

Remahes. — 1. The mood in 1 and 2, according to circnmstances, is 
either the indicative or the potential subjunctive. See the examples 
sub 1 and in 324. 

2. In »ba§"-clauses the other two word-orders are also possible, but 
without bap: ^ofrated le^rtC/ bie ®eele fei uuflcrbltd). @d n^urbe be^auptet/ gejlern 
Jabe man i^n noci^ auf bcr C^tvage gcfc^cn. 

8. When the subject is the same in both clauses or when the subject 
of the dependent clause is the object of the main clause, in short, when 
no ambiguity is caused, the infinitive clause can stand in place of bag + 
dependent order. SKan bofft, bad untergcgangcnc ©(i^iff nod^ ju l^eben. t>it 
3)olijci fiat bem ^aufmanne befo^lcn, fein ©d^ilb ^ojcr ju l^fingcn. 

3. Clauses with indirect speech — after verbs of saying, as- 
serting, knowing, thinldng, wishing, demanding, commanding. 
They either begin with ta§ with dependent order or they have 
the order of the direct speech. The subjunctive is the reigning 
mood. For examples and tense, see 282. 

4. Clauses containing direct speech, a quotation: ^a^ SSSpit 
ifl fret, fagt ter ©cneral (Sch.). Eer fionig rlef; 3fl ter Sanger 
ta? 
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Adjectivb Clauses. 

326. The clause is introduced by a relative pronoun or by 
ft relative adverb. Nothing can precede the pronoun in the 
olause except a preposition. Unless the personal pronoun is 
repeated after the relative, the verb stands in the third person. 
Bjl: !Ett fpri# 'oon ^titm, lit i^erflanflen (InD (Sch.). Xie ©tatte, 
t^e. etn fluter 3Wenf(^ htttat, Ifl ctngewei^t (G.). !Der tu j)on Dcm 
CJlmmcl Hfl, fuger grieDc . . . (id.). 

J' For use of the pronoan^ and more examples, see 255-258. 

327. 1. The relative pronoun can never be omitted as in English. 
in several relative clauses referring to the same word, the pronoun need 
stand only once, if the same case is required ; if a different case is neces- 
floiry, the pronoun should be repeated. This is often sinned against, for 
instance by Schiller : ©icl^ ba bic SJcrfc, bic cr Wrieb unb fcinc ©lut gcflcjt, 
instead of toorln er . . « geflel^t. 

2. The relative clauses beginning with totx, tt>ad without antecedents 
are really identical with substantive clauses, e.g,, t)a fe^t, ba§ i^r ticfflnnig 
fagtr wad in bed 3)lcnfdicn ^irn niAt pa^t. fjiir »ad brcin 0C^t unb nid^t brcin gcl^t, 
cltt fraftig Sort ju Dicnflen flcjt (P. 1950-8). 

8. Case-attraction between relative and antecedent is now rare. 

Slid ttctd^ctr denoting rather a cause than a quality, is now archaic, but 
Btill quite frequent in Lessing's time. Sncad, aU »el(^er ftc^ an ben Mogcn 
(mere) Sigurcn ergc^ct, = "^neas, since he delights ..." (Le.). 35 on ber 
^ragobie, aU uBcr bie mi ble 3eit jicmltd^ aUcd baraud (of AnsMle'a Poetics) 
gonnctt . . ♦ " about trapredy, in so far as time has favored us ... " (id.), 
w^a" in the relative clause is no longer usage. SGBer ba flel^et, fcjc ju, bap cr 
nidjt fattc (B.). 

328. The mood depends upon circumstances. The poten- 
tial subjunctive (of the preterit and pluperfect) is frequent 
after a negative main clause. S3 ifl feine groge ©tatt in ^Ccutfi^j 

. lant, tie ter DnW nidjt tefudst ^iitte (= did not visit). The sub- 
junctive of indirect speech also stands. Xie SReglerung tcr 
Scretnigteit <Bi(k(jXtn bcfd^merte ftd^ liber tic Sanbuna foiDieler %xmtxi, 
ttjeld^e mand^e curopiitfc^c Slegierung fortfcJ^lcfc* 



I 
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Adtebbial Clauses. 

329. They are introduced by the subordinating conjunc- 
tions. The main clause often has an emphatic adverb^ e. g^ 
alfo, lann, to, ta^in, ie^t, ta^er, tarum. (So does not, as a rule, 
stand after main clauses expressing time and place, and gen- 
erally becomes superfluous in Enghsh after main clauses of 
manner. 

330. Temporal Clauses. 1. Contemporaneous acHon imply- 
ing either duration or only point of time. Conjunctions : 
ttja^rent, intern, intcd (in^eflfen), tt)ie, ta (all meaning "while,** 
"as"); folange (aU); fo oft (aid); fo bait) (aid); la, »o (rare and 
colloquial) = when; »cnn (toann is old) + " when," refers to 
the future; aU, "when," refers always to the past with the 
preterit; joeil, tienjcil, fecrwell, = + "while," are archaic 
©olange; fo oft, fo6a(t are now much more common without 
„aU." 

Ex.: Std^ ! »ietlci(^t Inbcm (as) »ir l^offcn, W und Unveil f^on gctrojfcn (Sch.). 
Sihir bcr ©tarfc t»irb bad ©cfcitffal jmingcn, mm bcr Sci^tDfic^ling unterlicgt (Sch.). 
Unb tt>ie (as) er flljt unb ttie er laufc^t, teitt |!d^ bie glut cmpor (G.). Slid bed 
Ganctud SDorte Umtn, ba fc^eUt er breimal (ei bem ^amtn (irSanctud ..." is 
part of the mass) (Sch.). (£d irrt UxMtn^6^, folang' cr fhebt (P. 317). ©obolb 
bic crflcn Cerci^ctt fc^wlrrtcn (erfc^icn) ein SRabc^en fci^on unb wunberbar (Sch.). 2)ad 
(Eifen mu§ gcfKi^miebct wcrben, welt ed gtul^t (Prov.). SBitt mir bie |)anb noc^ 
teld^en, berweil ic^ tbtn lab (= while I was loading the musket) (Uh.). 

2. Antecedent action, i, e., the action of the. dependent clause 
precedes that of the main clause. Conjunctions : itad^tem, 
after ; ba, aid, toenn, after, when ; feittcm, felt, feitbem bag (all 
mean + since) ; fobalb (aid), fotoie, »le, as soon as ; the adverb 
faum + inverted order. 

Ex. : SiJlmmer (no more) fang idj freubige Cleber, felt Id^ belne ©tlmme bin 
(Sch.). SBenn (after) ber Selb lit ©taub jerfallen, lebt ber groge 9?amc nod) (Sch.). 
Unb wle ct wlnft mit bem Singer, auf t^t Jld^ ber welte Swinger (id.). .Kaum tear 
ber $ater tot, fo !ommt ein ieber mlt fclnem 0ilng (Le.). (Notice the inverston.) 
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^er StM^ t)erlieg fUMbtt^, na^bem er ed ittr Qitrforge mlt einer "iiviSniii^itn 
tBcfa^ung »crfe6cn ^tte (Sch.> 

3. Subsequent action. The action of the dependent cLixise 
follows. Conjunctions: S^e, be»or, + "ere", "before"; M0, 
tmtil, with or without ba^. 

Ex. : 3lxt »era(i^te ben ^mn, eV bw feln 3tmVee erfanm ^ajt (He.). Swor 
»lr'« laJTen riimen, I6ctct clnen frommen ©prudj (Sch.). Sid bic ©lotfe jtd^ »er^ 
Ktjlct, lafjl tie jlrettge 5trbeU rui^n (id.). (£^e »ir ed und ^erfaljett (unexpectedly), 
^a4 ber SBagm sttfammen. 

a. The main danse may be emphasized by bamt» bamald» bamt^ barauf, 
and fo» if it follows the dependent daose. 

In 2 and 8 the potential subjunctive can stand. 

331. Local Clanses. They denote the place and direction 
of the action of the main clause. They begin with too, too^in, 
tDof^tXf and the main clause may contain a corresponding ba, 

Ex. : 2Bo SWenf^enfuttfl nidjt jureld^t, ^at bcr $immcl oft geraten (Sch.). 2)ie 
SBelt i)l !9oIIfommen iibera1I» too ber ^enfd^ nid^t ^infommt tnit fetner £iml (id.). 
Demi ekn too ©cgriffc fcjten, ba (leUt cin 2Bort ^ur rcd^tcn 3eit p* ein (F. 1995-6). 
^ein SBafTer ifl ^u l^abeiw too^in man \id^ au^ toenbe. 

a. The demonstratives ba» ba^tttr ba^er in the local clause are now 
archaic. Do not confound the relative clauses and indirect questions with 
the local clauses which generally refer to an adverb. 

The potential subjunctive may stand in them. 

Clauses of Manner and Cause. 

332. Modal clauses express an accompanying circumstance 
and are therefore related to contemporaneous clauses. Con- 
junctions: intent; tag nx6^i, o^nt tag, without, intent ni^t, (latt or 
anjlatt tag, instead of. Ex. : Xtv fRitttx ging foirt, intern er auf ten 
©egner elnen oerad^tlld&en SIi(! warf. 3d^ bin nic in Sonton, tag ic^ 
nid^t tad 9Rufeum Befud^te (subj.). 

1. They may have the potential subjunctive. But these clauses occur 
more frequently in the form of participial and infinitive clauses with 
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irO^ne su," i»anftatt iw : ViU^afi, anflatt ju emi^faitdtiu mufte la^len. (£r ritt fort 

333. Comparative clauses denote manner, degree, and 
measure. Conjunctions: »ie, aU, " as," " than " with the corre- 
sponding fo, ai\o, cbenfo (= so) in the main clause. After the 
comparative aU, 5cnn (rarely) + "than ;" other forms: qUHj^ 
toit — fo; fo tcie — fo; just as — as, so. 2Bie denotes rather 
manner and quahty, aU the degree and quantity. When the 
predicates are the same the contracted form is quite common* 
Then toit denotes likeness, aU identity. 

Ex. : ^^ flngc »lc ber aJoget flngt (G.). 'X>axiUt ®ott fo warm aU i^ ffir bicfm 
3^run! eu<% banfe (id.). 2Bie bu mir (irtl)u|l'' understood), fo ic^ bir (Prov.). Dtt 
Jlfl mir nlc^td mcl^r aid fcin @o^n (Sch.). 2)cr trd'gc Oang bed ^ricgcd ^at bem 
St'dniQ ebenfovtcl @(^abeit gett^an aid er ben fRebeHen S^crtetl brac^te (id.), ^atte f!^ 
eln fRanjlcln anaemafl't aid wie ber Doftor Sutler (F. 2129-30) (aid ttie is collo- 
quial). „2Bie ein fRitter," " like a knight " ; „atd (ein) mtttx," "as a knight." 
0ein &l\id wax gr5^er aid man bcrec^net l^atte (Sch.). (Sined ^aupted (by one 
head) langer bcnn ailed SJolf (B.). 

1. Specially to be noticed are the clauses with aid ob, aldwcttttr gener- 
all7 followed by the potential or unreal subjunctive. For tocnn + de- 
pendent order occurs also the inverted without wenn. Ex.: 3()r eilet ia, aid 
»enn i&r Sliigel ^dttet (Le.). ©u(^e bie SifTenfc^aft, aid wurbefl emig bu ^ier fcin; 
Sugenb, aid l^tclte ber 2:ob bi(^ fci^on am jlrdttbenben ^aar (He.). But the indica- 
tive is possible : Unb ed ttjaHet unb ftebet unb braufet unb jifc^t t»ie tt>cnn SQBajfer 
wit Sfeuer jld) mengt (Sch.). 

2. Denn is preferable after a comparative when several ^ald'' occur. 
SGBie is colloquial, ©d fragt fid^ ob Cefitng grower aid Dic^ter berni aid !Kenf^ 
genjefcn fei. SiJid^t in the clause after aid is no longer good usage, though 
common in the 17th and 18th centuries. Lessing has it very frequently. 
3(^ lebte [o eingejogenf aid id^ in fD^eigen nid^t gelebt l^atte (Le.). 

a. iRt^tS wenigcr aid means '^anything bnt," literally ''nothing less thim that,^* gen- 
erally felt by English speakers as meaning " nothing but/* e. g.^ tS&et i^ barf fag«n, bo^ 
Mefe (Stnri(!^tung ber %<x%t\ nicl^td wentger aid notiuenbig tfl, i. «., that this arrangement of 
the plot is anything but necessary (Le.). In ;,nlc^t8 aI8" = " nothing but," as after all 
negative pronouns, ,;niemanb aid bu'' = nobody but you, aid has exclusive force, = 
♦' but." 

8. Other correlatives are fo elner — »ie; ber namlic^e — tt>le; berfelbe — 
ttie; fold^, fo -i- positive adjective — ttie (quality) and aid (degree) ; after 
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%u, aUm + positive and after ein anberer stand aU + ba§ or mnn, aU and 
infinitive, e.g., (£r bcnft ju cbel, aid bag cr fo etn>ad »on und ^marten foraite* 
(£r ijl ber ndtnlid^e tote er immer n>ar. (Sure ^erfd^nung voax etn toenig }U fc^neU^ 
aU bag (le bauer^aft ^atte fein foUen (G.). 

Notice the potential subjunctive after ndU bag." 

334. Under this head comes really the proportional claiLse, 
which expresses the proportion of the decrease or increase of 
what is asserted in the main clause. The conjunctions are 
the following correlatives : }e — tc(to, um fo (or um tcflo, rarely) ; 
{e — Je, = the — the; }c ttadfctem (or nacJ^tem or toit, rarely), 
according as. If the main clause stand first, its correlative 
is dispensable. 

Ex. : 3e mel^r ber SJorrat Wmol5» bcjlo Wrctflid^cr ttjud^d ber hunger (Sch.). 
3e Idttgerr ie Uel>eT (Prov.). 3e me^r er f^t, ie mc^r er »ill» (3e) nad^bem eincr 
ringt, na(^bem i^m gelingt (G.), "The success depends upon the effort." 

1. 3e = ever ; bejlo, " on that account," " hence," see 442, a. Notice 
the dependent order in the first, the inverted generally in the second. 

335. Consecutive clauses express the result or eflfect of the 
predicate of the main clause. Conjunctions: ba§ (fota^), that; 
in the main clause, if any correlative, fo, fo fc^r, ^ergeflalt, terart, 
fol^* Ex. : ©0 veratf^eut ifl tic Jprannet', tag flc fein aperfgeug 
fintet (Sch.). gr fAtug, tag laut ter SBalt erilang unt ailed etfcn in 
©tiiden fprang (TJh.), 

1. The result may also be expressed in the form of a main clause or 
of an infinitive clause : Doc^ ubernd^m' id^ gem nod^ ei'nmal alle 9)lagc, fo \\t^ 
ttHir mlr bad ^Inb (F. 812&-4). 3dJ bin \Vi alt, yxxti nur ju fpielen, ju jung um oljnc 
aSunfci jtt fein (P. 1546-7). 

2. Mark the potential and unreal subjunctives of the preterit and plu- 
perfect which may stand in these clauses : SJermeint 3l^r mid^ fo jung unb 
f^wad^, bag id^ mil SRiefcn flritte? (Uh.). 2)ad 9)ferb war fo lajm,bap »ir fc^ncKer 
lu Bug ^tvox gefommen waren. 

336. Bestrictive clauses limit the value and scope of the 
statement of the predicate and border closely upon the con- 
ditional and comparative clauses. Conjunctions: nur ta§, only 
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(that), auper ba§, except that, in fo fern (ate), n^ofem, in toit fern, 
in fo or in ivie mit, in as far as, in as much as. The negative 
force is given also by the subjunctive and the normal order 
with the adverb ttnn or by ed fei Unn, ti mxt tenn, ta^, which is 
now more common. 

Ex. : Sir toaren gar nic^t fo itbel traits nur bai n>ir nic^td |U trinfen fatten. We 
were not at all so badly off, only ... 3n fo fern nun btefe SDefnt itori^er flnb^ 
ft^ilbert tie 9)cef!e and) jtdrper (Le.)« ^^ entfemte ftc^ niemald toeit, er fagt^ H 
Hx benn (H. and D., IV. 42-3). 3* lajfe t>i^ ni*t, bu fegncll mi(^ bcnn (unleai 
thou bless me) (B.). Stupid (gebcnfe id^ mt(^ {u i^er^Uen); ed fei benn, ba§ 
(unless) er {!(^ an nteiner (&f)n ober meinen @)ittem ^^ergreife (Sdi.). 

1. This is a very old constraction, quite common in M. H. G. Tk9 
negative force lies not in benn# but in the lost ne + the potential or con- 
cessive subjunctive. !Denn < M. H. G. danne, is unessential. Compare 
M. H. G. den Up ml ich verliesen, si en werde min trCp = my life will I 
lose, (she become not mj wife) unless she, etc. Swaz kbete in dem toalde 
ez entrUnne danne balde, das was zehant tot, = 9Bad tm SBalbe lebte, bad toar 
auf ber ©telle tot, ed fei benn bag ed I6alb baijon lief or gelaufen ware (quoted by 
Paul). i\r<? disappeared as early as late M. H. G., particularly after a 
negative main clause. It is left in nur < ne tcaere = (ed) todxt ni(i^t ba§. 
See Paul's M. H. G. gram. , § 835-40. 

337. Causal clauses denote the cause, reason, and means. 
Conjunctions: ba, since, tt?cil, because, inbem = by -{- present 
participle in Eng. Correlatives, if any: ta'rum, ta'^er, fo, tedbott 
etc. £)a'bur^ ba§, ta'mit ta§ express rather the instrument 
SBetl expresses the material cause; ta the logical reason; ,,in^ 
ttm" is a weak causal and borders rather closely upon the 
contemporaneous „inbem." Denn + normal order expresses a 
known or admitted reason. It is emphatic See 320. 

Ex. : ^ad @($Iel)\)tau (hawser) itxxii, mil ber @d^Ie))pbami)fer (tug) gn fi^neS 
anjog. 5Wit bcm beflen SGBiHen leiflen ttir fo joenig, »eil und taufenb SCBittcn freusen 
(G.). Scben anbern ju fc^itfen ifl bejfer, ba ic$ fo flein bin (G.). 3)ir bm^t ge»if 
ba3 fi^onfle ®liic! auf (£rben, ba bu fo fromm unb ^eifig bijl (Sch.). SRicJelieu mitt 
f4 nur baburd^ ju ^elfen, bap er ben Sfcinbfeligfeiten ein fc^leunigee (£nbe mac^tc (Sch.). 

1. 3lm, h'lmtil, a1Ibien)eil» magen# pXtmalf and others, are rare and 
archaic. 
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2. The dauses with ba'burc^ bag» ba'mit ba^ border closely upon the 
Babstantive clause. *JOCi, says Becker, denotes the real and logical rea- 
son, toeil the logical only when the kind of reason is not emphasized. 
SEDeil stands in a clause that answers the question as to the reason. 
SBarum tourbe SBaHenflein abgefe^t ? SBeil man i^n fiir etnen ^errdter ^iclt. 

338. Final clauses express intention and object. Con- 
junctions: Xami't, bag, "in order that." 3luf tag, unb bag are 
archaic. In the main clause rarely stand barum, baju, in tcr 
8lb|!d)t, gu bent ^xotit (both followed by bag). 

Ex.: !Darum ebcn Icl'^t cr fcincm, bamit cr flcW ju gcl&ni ^aJc (Le.). 2)asu wcrb 
l^m ber Scrflanb, ba§ cr im inncrn ^crjcn ftiirct, wa^ er erfci^afft mit fetncr ^aub 
(Sch.). (£|re SJatcr unb fWutter, auf bag bir^d wol^l gc^c unb bu lange lebefl auf 
(Erbm (B.). 

1. The reigning mood of this clause is the subjunctive. If the object 
is represented as reached, the indicative may also stand. Urn ju + inf. 
forms a very common final clause ; ^an lebt nt(^t urn ju efTenr fonbern man ipt 
tnn iu leben. 

339. Concessive clauses make a concession to the contra- 
diction existing between the main clause and the result ex- 
pected from it in the dependent clause. They are called also 
adversative causal clauses. Conjunctions : cb^Iei'd^ (ob • • • 
fllelii^), obf(!^o'tt (ob . . ♦ Won), obwo^l (ob . . ♦ woM), ob aud), ob 
gmar, wenn audj, wcnn glci^, ob, all = " although." The main 
clause may contain be'nnod), boc^, nici^UbePowcniger, glcidjnjo^l, but 
fo only if it stands second. 

Eelatiye clauses with indefinite relative pronouns and 
adverbs, njcr . . ♦ auci^ (immer,nur), »ie ♦ . . aud^, fo . ♦ . au(^ 
(no^) ; inverted clauses and those with the normal order, con- 
taining the adverbs f^on, fileic^, gwar, tt)o^I; freilic^, no(i^ have also 
concessive force. 

Ex. : 3jl ee glcid^ Slad^t, fo leudjtct unfcr SRcd^t (Sch.). (Compare Dbglcid^ c« 
SYad^t \% ob ed gleid^ 9^ad^t ift . . .) 9Bad Seuerdwut tbm m^ dcraubt/ cin fitter 
irofl Ifl Ibm gebticben (id.). ^Wutlg \m^ er ju SReincfcnd beflcn (in favor of R.) 
fo falfi^ attd^biefer befannt toar (G.). (£in ®ott iftr ein ^eilider SBiae lebt, u>ie aud^ 
b«t xtLiXiWKiit mvUtt (Sch.). Crfua* ba»ctt bein |)er j, fo grog ed ijl (F. 8453). 
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9tan fommt ind ®erebe/ toit man fi^ immtt flelt (G.). Dem Sdfetoi^t toirb oiled 
f(i^n)rr, er t^ue toad tx tDiH (Hfilty). d»ar toeip ic^ i^iel^ todf mbd^V i(^ aQed toifTen 
(P. 601X 

1. Mark also the form of the imperative and unb + inversion : Set 
noil fo bumm, cd gibt bod^ iemant(rn)» ber bid^ fiir n>eife ^It. "Ltx Wltnfd^ ifl frei 
gcf(^a|fen, ijl frclr unb wurbe er In ^ettcn geborcn (Sch.). 

2. Mood : if a fact is stated, the indicative ; if a supposition, the con- 
cessive and nnreal subjunctive. See examples above. 

8. When certain parts of speech are common to both clauses, there 
may be contraction. D6n)o$l von ^o^em ^tamm, Uebt er bad ^olf (Sch.). 

340. Conditional clauses express a supposition upon which 
the statement of the main clause will become a fact. If the 
supposition is real, the conditional clause has the indicative; 
if only fancied or merely possible, the potential subjunctive; 
if it implies that the contrary of the supposition is about to 
happen or has happened, then it has the unreal subjunctive 
of the imperfect or the pluperfect. Conjunctions : ttjenn, if; 
falld, im SaOe tag, in case that; mnn mtM, if ... at all; also 
Wofern, fofern (such often difficult to distinguish from a conces- 
sive clause) ; w, fo (rare). The main clause may have t>a, tann, 
in tern SoHc, and if it stand second, generally begins with fo. 

Ex.: ©cnn f!* Mc SJoIfer fcltjl bcfrein/ ba fann bic SEBo^Ifa^rt ni^^t Bcbcijtt 
(Sch.). SKcnn bu aid !Wann bic SCBifTcnfd^aft oermc^rjl, fo fann bein <Bo^n ju ^oVrcm 
3iel gctangcn (F. 1063). SBcr miebc nid^t, mnn cr^d um^^ fann, bad Stujerflc 
(Sch.). <So bu fampfefi rittcrlid^, frcut beln alter Batcr fw^ (Stolberg). 

1. Other forms of the conditional clause are the inverted order, the 
imperative, and the normal order with benn + subjunctive (= if . . . not, 
unless ; see 336, 1). 8et im S3efl^e unb bu too^nfl im 9ic(i^t (Sch.), Possession 
is nine points of the law. ^em lidtn ®otte toeid^^ ntc^t aud, ftnb^fl bn i^n auf 
bem SBcg (Sch.). 

2. SBofcrn nidjt, auger wenn, c« fe| ii^ 'bag* if not, unless, denote an ex- 
ception to a statement true in gencKU. X)er Solf ijl ^axmM, auger tDcnn er 
hunger ^aU See 336, 1. 

3. Sometimes the preterit ind. is substituted for the unreal subjunc- 
tive in the dependent or in the ^ *k clause or in both. Its force is 
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assurance, certainty. Sraf tin StuxVi^ metn &t^^t, a^i, fo ItbV id^ f!(i^er ni^t 
(Gleim). Wiit biefem ^feil burc^fd^og x6^ (&\x^, mm id^ mein liebed Stinb detroffen 
l^ditte (Sell.). O U)arfl bu toa^r gmefen unb gerabe, nie fam ed ba^ittr aHed flilnbe 
anberd (Sch.). 

4. Contracted and abbreviated forms : (Sntworfen tlod ifl^d eln gemciner 
8frc»el; ^ottfXi^rt ifl'd cln • «n|lerMid^ Untcxnelmen (Sch.). ffieminlc^t, »o nldjt, 
!vo mdglic^ are very common. SBir verfud^ten il^n too m5gUd( su berul^igenr toenn 
iii(|t gana su entfernen. 

For the tenseB see also 275-280. 

WORD-ORDER. 

341. We distinguish three principal word-orders according 
to the position of subject and verb: 

1. The normal, viz., subject — verb. 

2. The inverted, viz., verb — subject. 

3. The dependent, viz., verb at the end. 

(By ** verb " we ehall nnderstand for the sake of brevity the personal part and by 
** predicate " the non-personal part of the verb, viz., participle and infinitlYe.) 

342. The normal occurs chiefly in main sentences : Ser 
SSBtn^ tot% It is identical with the dependent order if there 
is only subject and verb in the dependent clause. Die SRul^Ie 

it% mil ber SBiiib m^. 

343. The inverted order occurs both in main and depend- 
ent clauses: ®t^t bie mSiilt ? Se^t ber Sinb, (fo) gel^t bie ilRu^Ie. 
It occurs : 

0. In a question. 

b. In optative and imperative sentences. 

c. In dependent clauses, mainly conditional and after aU + 
subjunctive when there is n " on junction like joenn, ob, etc. 

d. If for any reason, genfe*-.lly a rhetorical one, any other 
word but the subject, or if a whole clause, head the sentence. 

e. For impressiveness the verb stands first 
Examples with adjuncts ^ 'ects, adverbs, etc.) added: 
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a. e^relM tcr grcunt) ? ©lelBt tcr Ilener nl^t lange au ? 3Bad 
[Areibt tlr tcr greunD ? 

But when the inquiry is as to the Bubject the normal order stands of 
course. SBer fi^rcibt eincn S3ricf? ®ad ijl bcr Ungcn Slebc furicr ©inn? (Sch.). 

6. 9Rbgc itie ter Sag crf^clncn, xotxvx ted raukn ^rlegee iportcn 
tiefed fHHc S^al turc^floben (Sch.). For more examples, see 
284, 1, 2. 

But the inverted order is not required: !Die Sftjl t« 2:ropfcn, bie er ^cgt, 
fei curen Jaijcn jugclegt ! (F. 989-990). 

c. SBifljl tu genau crfal)rcn »a« jt^ gicmt, fo frage nur tei etim 
grauen an (Q.). SBirt man tt?o (= irgcntwo) gut aufgenommen, 
muj man nic^t glclc^ wlctcrfommen (Wolff). (Sr) Strld) trauf ein 
©pangc, RttV unt 9ling\ aU marcn'iS thtn ?)fifferiing' ; tanft^ nx±t 
tpenigcr unt nld^t mc^r, aU ob'd cln jtorb ^ott Sluffe war' (F. 2843-6). 

Notice here the inversion after tt(5 alone, but dependent order after 
aW Ob. See 340, 1 ; also F. 112^25, 19^2-8. 

But for emphasis and to add vividness, the normal is still possible : 
2)u (Id^cjl (HIT, er njartct auf j bu fpri^fl ijn an, cr jlrebt an bir Jinauf (F. 1168-9). 
This is mere parataxis. 

d. 2ie Sotfci^aft W i* wol)!, aUeln mir fc^It tcr glauBc (F. 765). 
Grnjl Iji tad Seben, ^cltcr ijl tic itunjl (Sch.). 3Ri^ feat mcin ipera 
tctrogcn (id.). 2Bo atcr ein 8lad ijl, ta vcrfammein j!c^ tie atlcr (B.). 
Icincd ©cifled %<&" i^ eincn ipau(J^ tterfpiirt (Uh.). See also F. 860- 
1, 1174-5, 1236. Uterfc'^cn fann Sa^Iud tied ®emalrc nidjt ^bcn 
(Le.). ®cf($ric6cn jlc|t: „3m 2lnfang »ar tad SScrt" (F. 1224). 
See also 236, 3. 

1. The main clause, inserted in any statement or following it, has in- 
version according to this rule. £)ad» fprid^t er, ill !ein ^ufent^alt, xo^i forbert 
^immclan (Sch.). SBie fclb t^r glitcfUc:^, cbler QJraf ! Jub cr »oa STrglill an (id.). 
For emphasis the speaker can insert a clause uninverted : ^enn# id^ tDcig 
cd, er iflbcr Outer bie cr berctnfl erbt, wcrt (H. and D., III. 53). 

3. The coordinating conjunctions aBer, allein, benn, x^^mW^t ober, fonbern, 
wnb standing generally at the head of the sentence, any adverb with the 
force of an elliptical sentence ()n>ar» jar etc., having generally a comma 
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after them) call for no inversion. After enttt)cbcr there is option. Ex. : 

^btx bic J?unfl ^at in ben neucrcn Beiten unglcid^ weiterc Orenicn erjaltcn (Le.). 
S»ar cucr aSart ifl frau(3, bo(^ ^ebt i^r ni^t bie SRicgcl (F. 671). Bunca^r ! i^ 
l&in bcr clnstgc ©ojn nur (H. and D., IV. 91). 3a, mir Jat e« bet ®ct|l gcfagt 
(id., IV. 95). Denn bie manm jinb IJcfttg (id., IV. 148). 

8. When the dependent clause precedes, the main clause can for em- 
phasis and very frequently colloquially have the normal order. Ex. : 

^attc er bie UrfatJ^cn bicfcd allgcmeinen Slberglaubend an ©^affpcrc^d ©d^on^eitcn 
ttucfi flcfu^t, cr wurbc (le Balb gefunbcn ^aben (Le.). v^ 

e. §at tie ^bnlglit to^ ntcit^ »orau3 »or tern gemetncn Siirgcrttjcik 
.(Sch.). ©te^cn »ie gelfen toc^ jircl SWdnner gcgen clnant>er I (H. and 
D., rV. 229). Generally contains toc^. 

344. The dependent order occurs only iu dependent 
clauses. The clause begins with a relative or interrogative 
pronoun which may be preceded by a preposition ; with a 
-relative or interrog. adverb; or with a subordinating conjunc- 
tion. Ex. : SEenn i(ft nlcbt aileyanber ware, mocfjte ic^ wol)I I^iogened 
fcln. 3c mebr er bat, Jc me^r er will (Claudius). (2o flolj l^ Hit, 
mug iii mlr felbjl gcfle^en: terglei(i^en i^ah'' iij nit gcfe^u (G.). ffilc 
foldjc tlefgepragtc Silver coc^ ju 3ctten in un^ fc^Iafert fonnen, 6t^ ein 
aJort, eln Saut fie wecft (Le.). See also F. 2016-18, 2062. 

345. The dependent order does not occur in main clauses, 
but it is not the only order of the dependent clause. 

1. The verb precedes two infinitives. One may be the past 
participle of a modal auxiliary. Ex.: &ann 14 »ergeflfen mlc^'d 
l^atte fommen !&nnen? (Sch.). Dag ein 5Kcnfd^ bo(i^ etnen 5Kenfd^en 
fo »erlegen foil ma^en fonnen! (Le.). 

a. Bat in this case and in other compound tenses the " verh " (i. e., the 
personal part) may also stand between the participle and the other aux- 
iliary or the infinitive, e, g„ mil bcr ^aufmann ba« ^au^ fott gefauft ^aUn or 
ficfauft foff ^aten (in poetry). ®efauft ^abm fott is tho common order. 

2. The normal order may stand: 

1. Li dependent clauses containing indirect speech. Sr 
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glau&t, @l^af|>ere ^ait Srutud pm $eben ted Stttded ma^en tooQen 
(Le.). 

2. In certain clauses with negative force containing an 
enclitic „tcnn": ed fcl tcnn ta§ + dependent order. See 336. 

3. In Bubstantive clauses : ®ott n)ei§, i(^ Hn nid^t f^ub 
(Le.). This is mere parataxis without conjunction. 

346. The auxiliaries l^aben and fein are also frequently 
dropped in dependent clauses to avoid an accumulation of 
verbal forms, both in prose and poetry. Lessing, Goethe, 
and Klopstock, especially the first, drop the auxiliary very 
freely and skillfully. 

Ex.: SBle unBeflreiflid^ id^ »on i^m JeleiMgt worlien (supply Hn 
here or before Bclcitlgt) unt) nod^ mxtt (Le.). SKoglld), l)a^ ter 
8ater tic SpranneH ted elnen Sllngd nld^t langer in feinem ^au]t 
(supply ^at) tutoen woHen (id.). 

347. The dependent order in main clauses is archaic and poetic. 
Ex. : ©tcgfrieb ben jammer tuo^l fc^wlngen fuimt (dialect for fonnte) (Uh.). 
llraJttCr ©ropmuttcr, Wlutttx unb i?inb in bumpfcr ©mbc Ibcifammcn ftnb (Schwab). 

348. 1. The inverted order in the conditional clause and in a main clanse for the 

Bake of impressiveness has sprung from the order of the question. Compare, for 
instance : 1. 3fl ber %xtunh trcu ? (question). 2. 3fl ber grcunb trcu ? (question), ©ut, 
fo wirb cr mlr belfitc^en. 8. 3P bcr gwunb trcu (conditional clause), fo »irb cr mlr Bcifle^en. 
4. 3{l mlr ber greunb botb treu gebtteben 1 (impressive inversion). 

2. The main clause has inversion when the dependent clause precedes, because it 
generally begins with an adverb like fo, bonn, etc. ®c^|l bu ntii^t, fo ti^ufl bu Unrest. 
Without fo, the inversion really ceases. Hence we say, the normal order may still 
stand for emphasis. But fc, etc., were so frequent that inversion became the rule. 
Inversion is therefore limited originally to the question and to the choice of placing 
the emphatic part of the sentence where it will be most prominent. 

349. 1. The dependent order was in O. H. G. by no means limited to the dependent 

clause. Toward the 10th century it begins to become rarer in the main clause. In 
early M. H. G. it became limited to the dependent clause, so that now we may justly 
call it the " dependent-clause orders 

% The verb at the end is, no doubt, a great blemish of German style— second only 
to the separation of the little prefix of separable compound verbs, which may turn up 
after many intervening parts at the close of the sentence. According to Delbrflck, the 
dependent order— subject, object, Yerb—was the primitive one, still in force in Latin. 
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Genibal Hules fob the Obdeb of ot£[eb Pabts of the 
Sentence besides Subject and Yebb. 

Position of the Predicate. 

350. The predicate, be it an adjective, a snbstantive, par- 
ticiple, infinitive, or separable prefix of a compound verb or 
the first element of a loosely compounded verb, stands at the 
end of a main clause in a simple tense. The adjuncts of the 
predicate, such as objects, adverbs, stand between verb and 
predicate. 

Ex.: ttv ©enne mug f4clben,ber ©ommcr ijl W (Sch.). 3^r fei^ 
eitt 9Rcljler (id.). Sr f^at »crIor^ne 5Bortc nur gcfpro^en (id.), ^cin 
©ftlte fing t)lcfcn 5Kortflrei(i^ auf (id.), ©traflofc grcc^^eit fprld^t ten 
©ittett ^o^n (id.), ©eflem fant eln SCagner^Sonce'rt flatt* 

In tlie dependent clause only the verb changes position, subject and 
predicate remain as in the main clause, and the adjuncts stand between 
them. For instance : OlauBt bad niti^t ! 3^r tucrbct Mefcd ^ampfcd ©nbc nim- 
met er6U(!en (Sch.), becomes &la\iH nW, ha^ i^rbiefed ilam)>fed (Snbeie er^Ucfen 
toerbet* 

351. In the compound tense the separable prefix immedi- 
ately precedes the participle, be it in a main or in a dependent 
clause. I^rei§i({ ^a^xt ^aben toix gufammen au^tUU unb au^ge^alten 
(Sch.). "Lit S^olera Witt (is about to) ii'ber^ant' itc^men* 

Order of Objects and Cases. 

352. a. Case of a person before a case of the thing, ^hx 
auij noil tann . . . ful)r ux Staiitx fort, ben ©tanben ben grieben gu 
gelgen (Sch.). 

b. Case of a pronoun before a noun. Wlan Bejlimmte pe 
(them) bem attgemelnen Unwiflen gum Dpfer (Sch.). 

c. The dative stands before the accusative; if both are per- 
sons, the accusative may stand before the dative. Sr felbfl 
l^otte bem l:ien|le biefed ^aufed felne erflcn Sdbaiige gewlbmet (Sch.). 
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d. The accosatiye-object stands before remoter objeots, a 
genitive or a prex>oBition + case. But see also a. Wtsnx ntb^te 
fagen, Soltaire ^abe ritt ©efiibl t>on ter SJic^tigfeit tiefer ^erfonlid^feit 
ge^abt (H. Grimm). £ie ®(!^ulerin fc^rieb einen Siuffa^ uber Itn 
©inter, 

e. As to pronouns, fid) stands generally before ed, and both 
before every other pronoun. The personal pronoun stands 
before the demonstrative. The personal and fid) may stand 
before the subject, if it be a noun, in the inverted and depend- 
ent orders. Sr ^at flc^ ed angeeipet. ^rummau (a proper name) 
na^ert flc^ i%vx (Sch.). SBer t)arf {!(!^ fo etmad eriaubett ? 3enem ten 
93eg 3U tern (omifd)en Z^rone 3U t>erf6Iie§en, ergrijf man tie SBajfen 
fd^cn unter 3Ratt^iad (Sch.). SBad i^m tie mgrbgerte 9Rad)t ter 
@tante (estates) an Selbftt^atigfeit noc^ iidrig lief, l^telten feine 
9(gnaten (relatives) unter einem [(i^impfli^en ^xow^^ (id.), ipat {I(!^ 
tie Slotte ergeben ? i^afl tu ed i^m mieter gegeben ? 

1. 6 also includes the personal pronouns : SEDie fonnt^ id^ ol^ne Beugen mi^ 
i(r nal^n ? (Scli.). The rules a, c, d are by no means strict. 

353. For the position of the adjective, see ihe use of the 
adjective, 194, 212. Notice that what depends upon an 
adjective, participle, or inOnitive precedes them. T:ie Gng^ 
lanter pnt ibrem iperrfd^erl^aufc ergeben. ^yxm ©e^cn geboren, gum 
©cbauen bcjlcflt, tern Surme gefiJ^woren, gefaHt mir tie SSelt (G.). 
SBir baten i^n, ten S5rief auf tic ?)o|l gu geben. (©^affpere'd SBerfe 
(Int) feine Sugentle^ren, in itapitel gcbrad^t unt turd^ retente Syempel 
erlSutcrt (Le.). 

Position of Adverbs. 

354. In general, adverbs stand before the words they 
qualify. The modal adverbs nic^t, et»a, gwar, fcfeon, mol, etc., 
and the adverbs of time immcr, fcfeon, }e^t, nie, nimmer stand 
generally immediately before the predicate or in place of it if 
there is none. Xie0 Siltnlf ifl beaaubemt f(^6n (Mozart's 3«uber^ 
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fibte), gin fe^r l^cftlger ^uflen grelft ben ^ranfen flar! an. lad 
f4»ere ipcrj tt?irb nicfct tmvij SBurte leid)t (Sch.). ©d^on ijlcle Sage 
fe^' idfe ed fdfettjelgenb an (id.). 3cb l^aBc eud^ nod^ nlc criannt (B.). 
i&ajl ^u i^n nod^ nld^t Befud()t? (Notice the opposite of the Eng- 
lish order in " never yet," " not yet.") 

355. An adverb of time stands before one of place, and 
both before one of manner. Ex. : SSieIc S3aucm t»aren gcflcrn 
nad^ tcr ©tabt gu SKarfte gefa^rcn^ 2Sir fal^ren ntorgen per Slfenba^n 
nad^ 9lut)oljlat)t Sd tanjt fic^ auf Mefem glatten gu^^oben nid^t fe^r gut* 

1. Of several adverbs of time or place the more general precede the 
more specific. 2Blr reifcii morgen frii^ urn 6 U^r 59 SKinuten ab, !Der 3)oltji|l 
fanb ben aSctrunfencn auf ber Sfa^rfhape im 2)re(f c liegcn. 

2. Adverbs of time precede objects when these are nouns, but pro- 
nouns precede all adverbs. SDir fciern Balb ben 4ten Suit, ben %a^ ber Unal^^ 
^angtgTeiWerflarung. SGBlr l^offen il^n morgen auf bem SSal&n^ofc ju trejfen. 

356. Only ater, namlid^, ietod^, and a few others, can sepa- 
rate subject and verb. Ex. : !Ccr ^lld^ter aber fprad^ (Le.). !Cle 
9lad^tiga[t ietod^ ftngt wunberfc^bn. 

357. As to the position of the prepositions, they, with very 
few exceptions, precede the noun ; when they follow the noun 
has been stated under Prepositions. See, for instance, 303, 
7, 8, 10. 

Position of Clauses. 

358. Dependent clauses have, in general, the positions of 
those parts of speech and of the sentence which they repre- 
sent, i. e,y the substantive clause standing for the subject or 
object has the position of the subject or the object in the sen- 
tence, etc. No special rules are needed for them. When 
there are several dependent clauses, the last often takes for 
variety the normal order introduced by unb* 

The following examples show well-placed dependent clauses : 5?eitt 
i^aifer fannr n)tt« unfer i|l, ^erfti^enfcn (Sch.). SJerfieselt ^ab' W^ unb 5jerBrieft# 
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bag er ntdn pter (Engel ifl (id.). t>k (&lfx\ hit i^m gebitrt, geb^ t(!^ i^m gern; bad 
!Rc4t bad er fl4 nimmt, vemeigr'i^ i^m (id.). ^U i4 iunger tt>ar, licbte i^ ni(^td 
fo fe$r» aU Stoma'ne (novels) (G.). lRi(i^eltm n)u§te P(!^ babur^ }u l^elfen, bag er 
ben Seinbfeligfeiten }tt>if(!^fn beiben ein f^Ieunided Snbe mad^it (Sch.). ^etn guter 
®eifl bma^rte ml($ bat^or/ bie 9{attcr an ben Sdufen mir ju Ugen (mir before bie 
Scatter in prose) (id.). Der SWenfi^ bege^rt, aHed an jl* ju reipen (G.). SBle 
filfidU^ ifl ber, ber^ urn flc^ mit bent @(i^icffal in Sintdfeit }u fe^en* ni(^t fetn ganjed 
t9orberge^nbed fieben tt>egjun)erfen brau^t (id.). 

369. The rales given can hardly be abstracted from poetry. Even in prose they 
will be found frequently infringed. Rhythm, rhyme, and, in prose, emphasis control the 
order of words and allow of much choice. Bat students translating mto German should 
adhere to the rules very strictly. It will be noticed that the German word-order coin- 
cides very nearly with the old English, and does not differ after all so much from the 
modem English word-order. The chief points of difference are the dependent order, 
the position of adverbs of time, which in English stand generally at the end, and the 
position of the adjuncts of adjectives, participles, and infinitives, which precede the 
latter instead of following them as in English. 

1. The word-order required by certain conjunctions has been frequently mentioned 
in the General Syntax. See, for instance, 320. 
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A. PHONOLOGY. 

Historical Notes on the Orthography. 

360. The letters used in Germany are the strongly modified Latin 
(Roman), called *' Gothic," in vogue all over Europe during the later 
Middle Ages, when printing was invented. Germany is the only nation 
of the first rank wliich retains them, and for this reason they may be 
justly called ** German " now. In Denmark, Sweden and Norway they 
are also still in use to a certain extent. Italy, France, England and 
Holland abandoned the ugly " Gothic" alphabet very early and returned 
to the Roman. The German people and the more conservative among 
the scholars make the retention of the "German" letters a matter of 
patriotism. 

1. An edition of Schiller in Latin type ruined a Leipzig publisher twenty years ago. 
Yet in the 18th century much literature was printed in Latin type. It is an interesting 
&ct, stated by a correspondent of the *^ Evening Post,'* of New York, that the first 
German book published in America was printed in Latin type by Bei^amin Franklin. 
It was a sectarian hymn-book, '* JSarfe Zions.'^ 

2. Nearly all German scientific books are printed in L. type to-day, 
because all scholars and civilized nations that would read such books are 
accustomed to this type. Grimm advocated it strongly and had all his 
books printed in it. Koberstein^a Literaturgeschichte ; Bauefa, Krauae^s^ 
and Wilmanrii^ grammars are printed in it. That G. type was not ban- 
ished from the schools by the new " Rules " is due to the personal 
prejudice of the Chancellor of the German Empire, who, not long ago, 
when a publisher sent to him a book in Latin type, returned it, because 
it was more troublesome for him to read than German type. 

S. German children therefore still continue to learn to read eight alphabets and to 
write in four, viz., capital and small Latin script, and capital and small German script. 
In the Swiss schools German type and script have just been given up. The Latin type 
and script seem bound to prevail in Germany before very long. 

361. The German alphabet represents the sounds of the language 
more adequately than the English does the English sounds, but that is 
not saying much. In no living language do the signs keep step with the 
sounds ; they are always behind, nowhere more so than in English. But 
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in Gennan also are seyeral signs for the same sound and one sign may 
have to stand for several sounds. For instance, (^ in md^ and iri(i^#'' n in 
funff fanb, fang/ denote different soands ; d> f, {f, § stand for the same sound ; 
also & (short) and c. The long vowel is indicated by doabling in (Baal, S3ootr 
Sett; by 1^ in SBa^I, SBo^I, SDe^, and not at all in S3u(i^r %ui, ^nU And yet, 
while German spells more phonetically than En^flish, its standard of 
spelling is as uncertain as the English, if not more so. 

1. In 1876 an orthoprapiiical conference was called at Berlin, which was to disciiM 
certain modifications and propositions aiming at uniformity, laid before them by 
B. yon Ranmer. They met and agreed upon certain rules, which proved, however, 
unacceptable both to the government and the public. 

2. In 1879 and 1880 the various governments in Germany took the 
matter in hand and prescribed the spelling to be followed in their schools. 
Thus we have Prussian, Bavarian, Saxon, Austrian rules, but they vary 
very little. The kingdom of Wilrtemberg alone, with true Suabian 
tenacity, still clings to the old spellings. Some seven millions of chil- 
dren, therefore, now have to learn spelling according to these oflSdal 
rules. All new books introduced must be spelt according to them. 
Influential journals and periodicals have taken up the matter. The 
excellent new edition of tbe classics now appearing in CoUa's '* BibUothek 
der WelUiteratur" is spelt accordingly. While these "Rules" leave 
much to be wished for, yet no one can deny that some of them are a 
great step in advance. They change the spelling about as much as the 
five rules for modified spellings of the American Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation would change English spelling. This grammar is spelt accord- 
ing to the rules. We shall not give them, since they can be so easily 
obtained. For title of the speller, see 37. 

A few explanatory remarks ore given on certain points. 
362. Umlaut signs. 

Of the numerous signs in M. H. G. only two are left, viz., e after and * 
over the vowel ; e is to be discarded now entirely even with capitals, after 
which it was generally put. Umlaut of (E was always c, not to be con- 
founded with S, which is old e. In N. H. G. & has been put for e in words 
whose connection with words containing a was transparent. SSattXt pL 
SJfiter, but ©ctter; alt, 5lter, but Sltcrn; SKamt, SKanncr, but Wltn\^, 

1. Dictionaries and encyclopedias often put &, §1 after ab, 9(b. which is very annoy- 
ing. Unfortunately none of the umlauts hare a fixed place in the alphabet. They 
stand generally mixed ap with at o, tt. 
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2. i was at, i, a in M. H. G. I was rarely marked ; § was oci^oe, o ; 
ft, also frequently not marked, was 8/ ue^ ii, 8. The stroke over «« is the 
remnant of o over n, which stood for the diphthong uo. This became U 
in N. H. G. (see 488, 4), hence the stroke. 

363. On the marks to show length. 

1. M. H. G. ic > i, but the sign ie of the old diphthong remained and 
was put also where i was lengthened as in kil > Siitl, spil > (Sptet. 

2. <& was used as a sign of length for several reasons. 1. It became 
silent as in it^n, <B^m&^tx, ^tf)tn, gebei^en. It stands frequently now, where 
an old j or » was dropped, as in Mujen, IRuJe, broken, Stu^, ©tro^ but it 
is not pronounced. The preceding vowel was long originally, or became 
long according to the general vowel-lengthening. See 488,2. 2. O.H.G. 
iA (= Eng. th) passed into d. This sign after the sound had changed 
appears still in the M. G. of the 12th and in the succeeding centuries, 
and stands not only for b but also for t* 

8. Since the 15th century many MSS. have regularly if) for t, and this 
iff was used indiscriminately whether the vowel after or before it was 
long or short, when printing was invented. In the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries t^ was very frequent. Whether the breath-glide (aspiration) after t 
was then pronounced, and if so, whether it was appreciated and expressed 
by ^, is a question. Paul thinks this was the case. It would then be a 
development parallel to the Eng. t in tch for ch {= tsh). Certain it is 
that fj after t was no *' dehnunga-f) " originally. In 3Birtl^ and X^urm, still 
in vogue, in older t^anne (= a:annc), t^iffi (= 2;ifd)), gart^en (= ®arten), ^ 
could not be " dehnungs-^" The grammarians of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies began to consider it a dehnungs-^ and tried to limit its use. It has 
lost ground with every coming generation, and it is a pity that the offi- 
cial spelling does not abolish it entirely. 

4. The doubling of vowels is the oldest method to show length. U, i, 
and the umlauts are never doubled. 

364. The use of initial capitals. 

This is a self-imposed task of great difficulty and ,r5?opftcrBred^cn.* In 
the MSS. capitals were only used for the beginning of a paragraph, 
sometimes of each line ; so also in the early printed books, in which the 
capitals were added by hand. In 1529 Kolrosa prescribed capitals for 
the beginning of every sentence, for proper names, for wQ^ott" and H^txx" 
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(Lord), as be sajs m®ett |tt emit unb ret^erents.'^ Soon capitals spread over 
api)ellative8, then over neuter noons, and then over the abstract. Id the 
17th century every noun and any part of speech that could possibly be 
construed as such got a capital. English can boast of some superfluous 
capitals in the names of the months, days of the week, points of the 
compass, adjectives derived from proper nonns, but German carries oil 
the palm among the languages of civilized nations. The official spelliog 
reduces capitals considerably. 

365. The spelliDg of foreign words is Id a hopeless muddle. Thero 
is no system and no rule. All that can be said is that there is a pre£e^ 
ence of one spelling over the other. The official spelling leaves much, 
liberty. 

ANALYSIS AND DESCRIPTION OF GERMAN SOUNDa 

366. In Fart I. we have treated of the alphabet and the pronnndation of the letten 
In the traditional way. But this way is qaite nnscientiflc and is barely sufficient to start 
the student in reading. To describe the sounds of a language, however, is not an easy 
matter. If the instructor were acquainted with the Bell-Sweet system as presented in 
Sweet's *' Handbook of Phonetics,'' Oxford, 18T7 and in Sweet's **■ Sound-Notation," 
the matter would be comparatively easy aud might be disposed of within small space. 
The system analyzes the vowels as well as the consonants according to the position of 
the organs, for nothing is more delusive than to ** catch " vowels by the sound alone 
as is generally done. Sweet's Hdbk. gives specimens of German, French, English, 
Dutch, Danish, Icelandic, and Swedish, transcribed in Latin type, and if the student 
have a little perseverance, these transcriptions will be a great help to him in learning 
to pronounce any of the above languages. 

The system uses none of those big Latin terms, which hide a multitude of inaccu- 
racies and wliich are so much affected by philologians. 

The Vowels. 

367. 1. The most tangible quality of vowels is " round- 
ness/' produced by the rounding of the mouth-cavity in that 
region where the vowel is made. Pronounce ic of SBiene, round 
it and you have ii of Sfl^ne. Pronounce e of Seete, and round 
it and you have 6 of S5te. Pronounce a of gaiter, round it and 
you have o of getter* In o is very little lip-rounding (labializa- 
tion), but mostly cheek or inner rounding. 

2. The second, but less palpable quality, of vowels is *' nar- 
rowness." Its opposite is " wideness." A vowel is " narrow ** 
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by the convesity of the tongue caused by a certain tenseness 
in it. It is "wide "when the tongue lies flat and relaxed. 
This is the difference between T of 35ienc and i of Hn, between 
long ii of SRii^le and short u of SKutter, between o of <Bo^t and 
5 of foU, between the Eng. vowels of "mare" and "man," 
*♦ sought" and** sot." 

3. The third important element in producing vowels is the 
position of the tongue. Two positions should be distin- 
guished, the vertical (height) and horizontal (forwardness or 
retraction). In each we distinguish three grades, viz., " high," 
"mid," and "low" ; "back," "mixed," and "front." In the 
vowels of „Iiegt/' „8ic!^t/' ^liigt," „8iicfc" the tongue is "high " and 
^ front " ; in the vowels of „S5ud)" and „Suc!^t" the tongue is 
"high" but "back." The table on next page shows the rela- 
tion of the German vowels to each other and also to the 
English vowels. 

Key-words for Vowels. 

We give below some more key-words, some hints as to acquiring the 
sounds and some of the dialect- variations in pronnnciation. 

High Vowels. 

368. 1. u (high-back-narrow round) is only long. Ex.: 
4)ut, Zni}, Slu^e, U^u. Short it is rare in S. G. SKutter, Sutter. 
Since u < uo^ the second element still appears in S. G. as eh 
(in ®afe), but this pronunciation is not classical See Hart's 
Goethe's prose, p. 40. Identical with Eng. oo in too, boot. 
Its length is either unmarked or indicated by f^, e. g., Zu6>, 
^u^n, t^nn. It is never doubled. 

2. u (high-back-wide-round) is identical with Eng. u in 
**full," but for a stronger labilization in G. Ex.: SWuttcr, 
hunger, ©prud^. It is always short. The & pronounced by the 
extreme N. G. is rather like Eng. lu 
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3. y (high-front-narrow round). This diflfers from u by 
haying the tongue-position of I, that is, it is high-front, instead 
of high-bac3k. Ex.: ^utcit, griigcn, gu§e. Long all over Ger- 
many, but diphthongal in S. G. „®ute" = „®uete/' which, like 
tte for % is not classical, though old. M. and S. G. rounding 
of u is not so emphatic as N. G., so that it sounds more like i. 
Its length is sometimes shown by ^, oftener unmarked* Ex.: 
IRii^Ie, ©tii^te, ipfite, Judder. 

4. y (high-front-wide-round). This is N. G. short ii in 
^utte, SIfifff / etc. S. G. short ft is only slightly rounded and 
rather the short of their long narrow it, and therefore itself 
narrow. Extreme N. G. ii (in Bremen, Holstein, etc.) is rather 
'^ mixed'* than front. The first ii (N. G., Hanover) is clas- 
sicaL 

In the alphabet the u-umlauts are represented by it, u^, and ^, as in 
S>fu|c (short), g)fu^I (longl SMprte, Sp'rif. 

369. 1. i (high-fronfc-narrow). The same all over Ger- 
many. Ex.: ©teg, mix, »ier, flc^* Before final / and r it is 
slightly diphthongal, showing a "vanish" or "glide" before 
the consonant. SSiel, »ier are not fil, fir, but, marking the 
voice-glide by /^, fiy^l, fiy^r. (See Sweet's Hdbk., p. 133.) 
Always long. It is represented by i, i^, ie^, but generally ie. 
Ex. : 3Rir, i^r, Sier, (lle^It. 

2. i (high-front-wide). Peculiar to Hanover and M. G., as 
in Hn, SBin^, Rini^ The strict Low Germans of Holstein, 
Hamburg, Bremen lower this I toward e as in Eng., making it 
t^, so that their ^ittb sounds much like kent In S. G. neither 
{ occurs. For it the medium long narrow i is substituted. 
Hence a S. G. pronunciation of Eng. little sounds like "leetle," 
while a N. G. has no difficulty with it. The wide I of Hanover 
and M. Germany may be considered classicaL Always short. 
It is represented by ij by le in ^ierje^n, »ler3ig, generally also in 
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Mm Vowels. 

370. 1. o (mid-back-narrow-round). The regular German 
o of ^o^n, I^ron, $of. 6 is S. G., as in tojfcn, Soc^, tod^. 6 is 
represented by c, o^, oo» Ex.: SKon^, »o^nen, Soot* 

2. (mid-back-wide-round). ^ of M. and N. G., where S. Q^ 
has the narrow 5. Ex. : Sonne, toD, ©tod. This and 5 are per- 
haps the most difficult vowels for Eng. speakers. Do not 
lower S to low-back, making it like Eng. o of stock, not. Eng. 
o is equally hard for N. G., as they too feel that the effect upon 
the ear is much the same, and they do not readily appreciate 
the difference in articulation. 

The o-umlaut has very different shades in different parts of the coun- 
try. The S. G. Of whether long or short, is narrow (more "close"). 
The N. G. is wide (more "open"). 

3. o (mid-front-narrow round) is both long and short in 
S. G. Long b in tbfc, lofen, ®^ct^e ; short b in io6^tx, Sbd^er, 
©tbcfc. S. G. b is identical with Fr. eu in feu, 

4. 9 (mid-front-wide -round) is long and short in N. G. 
Long b in fd^bn, 9Rb^c, 2bn?e; short b in ©bltcr, ©potter, ©tbrcfec. 
Do not confound b with the vowels of Eng. bust, bird. The 
o-umlauts are represented by b and b^ ; by cu in French words: 
Soulcu'r. 

Popnlarly speaking, S. G. 5 is closer than N. Q. b. To acqnire the sound it is best 
to start with 6 as in nU^tt" and contract the mouth corners, in which tho rounding 
mainly consists in this vowel, and ff^btt" will have to result. In fi the rounding U 
mainly in the lips (labialization). 

In Berlin and M. G. there is a provincial pronunciation of 5 which sounds very much 
like 6. It is caused by imperfect rounding and is by no means to be imitated. 

371. 1. e (mid-front narrow) is easily produced. But guard 
against diphthongizing and widening it as in Eng. may, paid, 
pate. Ex. : Sect, me6, Z\^n, 9te^. Pure Fr. and G. narrow S 
sounds as if it were cut off short, and so it really is compared 
with Eng. ei in say. Signs are c6, ee. Always long. ^ 
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2. e (mid-front wide) is the common short e in Eng. and G. 
Ex. : 5Ken|(!^, mm, 3cn(f I) • 

% («i) is Blightly lowered toward the Eng. vowels of man, mare ; for 
instance, itdfe, Sl^rc, tt)drc. Complete lowering to the Eng. vowel is pro- 
vincial. Signs, it &f ^ t mv^tn, ^anU, ^a^r. Distinguish therefore : 

3. eh (mid-mixed-narrow) is unaccented e and distinct from 
**long " and ** short " e. It is more closely related to the Eng. 
"neutral" vowels of " cut" and "cur" than to any German 
voweL Ex.: trage, gtauk, ©ctranf, gewettct* 

4. a (mid-back- wide). This has various sounds. In the 
city of Hanover a is almost fully lowered to low-back. It 
sotinds affected. The average G. a is almost identical with 
the a of Eng. father, only the latter, as I have frequently heard 
it, has the shghtest trace of rounding. 

The Austrian long d has a very " deep " hollow sound. It is distinctly 
rounded and lowered, and is either low- mixed or low-front- wide-round. 
Signs, a, aa, a^i %a^i, Qaalp SBa^I. 

DiPHTHONaS. 

372. There are three of these, in which both elements are 
short and by no means the same throughout Germany. 

1. The first is represented by cl and at in the alphabet. 
The value of the signs is the same in N. G. and is de'. Its first 
element is not fully retracted and is exactly identical with the 
first element of Eng. "long" i. In S. G. the second element 
is clearly raised and even narrowed T, and is better repre- 
sented by (d. The first element of S. G. al is clearly mid-back 
(See Sweet's Hdbk., p. 133.) 

2. The second diphthong, spelt au, is composed of a and o 
(short wide o) = ao, certainly in S. G. In N. G. the second 
element is, in my opinion, mid-mixed narrow-round, f.e., the 
e of ®<\bt rounded. 
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3. The third diphthong, spelt eu, iu, rarely ol, is oe' (e' = e 
raised towards i) in N. G. and oi in S. G., e. g., ^eute, ®e(aute* 
The former is classical. Any approach of eu towards ei is pro- 
vincial and not elegant. 

373. Oeneral Bemarks on the Vowels. There are thirteen 
vowels, counting either N. G. or S. G. 5 and not counting a 
lowered mid-front. There are no " low " vowels in G. at all 
as in Eng. naught, not, snare^ err, bag. All £ng. long vowels 
tend toward diphthongization, as in say, so, saw. The German 
vowels are pure single sounds and seem to an Eng. ear cut off 
short, (Bet, fo. Fr. and G. vowels are alike in this respeci 
They are strictly narrow. While German has no low-back- 
round vowels (saw, sot), the front-rounding is very emphatic, 
and the back-vowels are very fully back, yielding a foil 
sonorous tone. See Sweet, p. 132. 

The Consonants. 
Open Consonants. 

374. 1. H (throat-open-surd) is the same in Eng. and G. 
It has always the articulation of the following vowel, and 
might be called therefore a surd vowel. Ex. : ^at, ^vA, Ijitx, 

• Sign : ^. A § not initial is always silent, e. g., gejcn, gc^t, tl&un, if atje'ber. 

2. R (throat-open-sonant) is strongly " guttural," and the 
provincial N. G. pronunciation of r, r^, e. (/., in Stcgcn, 9leger, 
93ar, gurd^c. 

For the regular, classical r (divided) see 377. 

375. 1. kh (back-open-surd) is the surd guttural spirant 
after back vowels, viz., a, a, u, it, o, 6. 

Sign : ^. Ex.: So^, S^ad^t, madden, fdu^, S3aud^. This is the Sc. eh, as 
in loch. After a, finally and before a consonant, it is more easily aoquired 
than after u and before a front vowel. In S. G. dialect this is the only 
d^-sound, the front d^ being unknown there. 
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2. Jh (froDt-open-sord) is sometimes called the ''palatal- 
guttural." It stands after the front (palatal) vowels (t. e^ after 
all vowels except a, o, u), including the diphthongs, d ei, eu ott, 
and always in the suffix -cben* Ex.: 3(1), eu(^, Sucker, mijdjtc, feicj^t 

3. The sonants corresponding to kh and jh are gh and/; 
^A stands after back vowels, j after front vowels and initial^. 
Ex. : SEogc, 3uge ; 3iegc, SBiegc, lugcn, it, Jagcn, togc. But gh for 
8 (back-shut-sonant) in this position, though very common, is 
not classical. 

4. In the alphabet these four sounds are represented as follows : 

kh hy di after back vowels, as above; by final g in N. G. after badJc*. 
vowels, not counting consonant suffixes, e, g,, Xa^, Qu^ (ogf!^ toa^U 3aj(b*'* 
See (3^9, 383. 

Jh by (^ after front vowels and consonants ; always in -^en no matter 
what precede. Ex.: Stc^tr %ux^t, @tor^» !ERdb(i^en, iD{anta(!^enf leuc^teitr ta^, 
SRoIc^, ^ildi. See (b^, 383. Also by 9 final or at the end of a syllable in 
N. G. after front vowels and consonants, not counting consonant suffixes. ' 
Cffig, ttoUig, liigfl, Ucgt, fegncn, Icgfl. Also by initial (^ in forei^ words 
before front vowels, e.g,, d^mi't, St>c'rub, C^iru'rg. See also 383. Do 
not confound this sound with jET 4- j ( = y) in Eng. huge, hue. 

gh by medial g after back vowels, e. g,, Cage, aSogen. See sub 3. 

j by medial 9 after front vowels, liegen/ Sfugc, gut'gcr. But this sound 
of 3 is provincial even in N. G. and the *'hard" one (= shut, stop) is 
preferable. 

Regularly by j initial. In N. G. a strong friction (buzz) is heard as in 
Eng. ye, yew. Ex.: Sagcr, iung. S. G. j is a mere i, jc = ie, jung = iung. 
The latter is, no doubt, the better pronunciation. I have heard even a 
regular Eng. J (= dzh) in Bremen. 

5. Sweet, I believe, was the first to notice a slight labial element after 
^ when preceded by u and an, indicated by u>. Hence au(^ = aokhw. 
See 378. 

377. r (point-open-sonant) is the classical r of M. and 
S. G. Eng. r is rather "blade" (dorsal) than ** point." 

Popularly speaking, Eng. r is " rolled," G. r is trilled. The effect 
upon the ear is very different in the two r's, though their articulation i« -'^ 
not BO dissimilar. See Sweet, § lOD and p. 134. '•• 
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378. 8, z, Bh, zh (blade and blade-point) form a group of 
" sibilants " closely related to each other and to Eng. th^ dh 
(point-teeth). They are very much alike in Eng. and G., and 
no description is needed to acquire the German. (For the 
di£ferent varieties see Sievers' Phonetik, § 15, 2, and Sweet's 
Hdbk., p. 39.) The N. G. sounds are more forward than the 
S. G. and Eng. Eng. th is farthest forward (point-teeth), then 
8y and then sh, on the palate. In Ih the current of air passes 
over the " ppint " (tip of the tongue), in s over the " blade " 
which is back of the point, and in sh over blade and point, 
presenting more tongue-surface. In the G. sounds a slight 
labialization is noticeable, marked by Sweet shw. It consists 
in a slight contraction of the mouth comers. 

1. 8 (blade-surd) is represented by various letters of the 
alphabet (except in N. G.), viz., by f, d, ^, ff» Ex. : foil, ipaud, 

2. z (blade-sonant) by medial and initial f, peculiar to N. G., 
as in tefen, rafen* Initial f begins surd, marked by Sweet s^^ as 
in s^oly but ends sonant. The standard is hardly, fixed in 
favor of « or z. See 391, 4. 

3. 8h (blade-point-surd) by \&i and f in the initial fl, fp of 
S. and M. G., as in ©d^tange, ®d)lnfen, »afd)en, ©tatit, ©prad^e* 
The first word would be = shwlaqe. By (^ in foreign words, 
S^ampa'aner, (E^ifa'ne^ See 375, 4. On \t, fp also 389, 4. 

4. zh (blade-point-sonant) occurs only in foreign words; 
by fl in Sfearge, ©age, ^age, gogc, Ocn^tarm. = } in Sournal. In 
idftiat i = j and frequently } in 3ournaI = dzh, Eng. j. Com- 
pare Eng. azure, crosier, glacier. 

379. bh (lip-sonant) is the S. and M. G. to, pronounced 
with the lips only. Blow to cool which would be surd bh and 
then intonate the breath (Sweet, p. 41). Do not confound 
with Eng. w, in which the back of the tongue is raised and 
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ihe cheeks are narrowed. S. G. vo is less consonantal than 
Eng. w. 

380. f (lip-teeth-surd), V (lip-teeth-sonant). The ahoye 
sounds are '* labio-labial." These are labio-dentaJ. The pas- 
sage is formed by the lower lip and upper teeth. 

1. f is represented by f, ^, as in ipafer, faul, (Scla»e, %tm\, 
9len), 5)a|TI», gwfojc; by p^ in foreign words : 9>^itoIogie. For 
pf see 389, 1. 

2. V is represented by to in N. G., like Eng. and Fr. v but 
less energetically buzzed. Ex.: SBagen, i'om, @cbtt>efler. After 
fc!^, however, m is often made labio-labial in N. G., as well as 
in M. and S. G. The pronunciation of )) as hh or v between 
vowels is hardly classical, for instance, grc»et = frevd or 
frebhel. By initial » in foreign words, as in SJafa'ns, Siafc, 

381. German I^ t^ b# n differ somewhat from the Eng. The place of 
contact (on the palate) in the G. sounds is much more forward than in 
the Eng. and the " point " of the tongue is used in the former while the 
" blade " is used in the latter. Eng. " well " is the shibboleth of the 
German speaking Eng., and G. Mtot^" that of the Englishman speaking 
German. The difference should be thoroughly appreciated by all who 
wish to speak '* pure " German. 

1. 1 (point-divided) is represented by t, as in Si(]^t, gafl, ttJO^I; 
gaiter. 

German H is peculiarly hard. Practise upon SBeHcr SBoHe^ ^(dJLt, SBoIr. 
See 376. 

Shut Consonants or Stops. 

382. Next comes a group of sounds in which there is a 
complete closure of the mouth-channel. When the dosore 
is opened an explosion takes place^ hence their name *' expb- 
sivce" " Stops ^' is a less pedantic name. When the closure 
is far back, formed by the root of the tongue and the soft 
palate, we get the back-stops k, g, called also not so well *^giU' 
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(urdl " and ^'pdatal" When the closure is forward, formed 
by the point of the tongue and the teeth, gums, or palate, as 
the case may be, we have the point-stops /, d, called also 
*^ dental'' or ^^lingualy' or '^alveolar." If the closure is made 
by the lips, we have the lip-stops or ^'labials/* The great 
difference between G. and Eng. stops, particularly of the surd, 
lies in the more energetic closure and explosion of the G., 
amounting almost to an H (aspiration). 

383. 1. k (back-shut-surd) is represented by T, as in jta^e, 
hut, jlragen; hj ijx a, before ^ (in the same stem); 6, in foreign 
words before back vowels. Ex.: a. gud)^, fed)3, Sudj^baum, 
toa&\cn ; but mad)fam. 6. (S^ara'cter, (E^aoi$, S^olera. But see 
375, 4; 378, 3. Also by cf, it, with prolonged closure: ^nde, 
)urudfe^ren* By final g in S. G. and according to the standard 
pronunciation. See 375, 4; 385, 3; 20. 

This g is not strongly exploded, has no aspiration, and is called with 
final lb and b by German phonetists '^torUoae media" by the people 
•• hard " b, b. To English speakers it seems absurd to speak of a " surd " 
or "hard" b. We would call these sounds p, t, k; i. e. surd stops, unas- 
pirated, slightly exploded. 

a. Also by final g preceded by n, but only in N. G., as in \an^, jung. 
See 386, 1. 

2. g (back-shut sonant) is represented by g initial and when 
doubled, as in gc^en, fagen, argem, baggern, Sggc^ See 375, 4. 

384. 1. t (point-shut-surd) is represented by t, tt, as in 
SBettc, ^eute, ZanU, iput ; by t^, as in Sbat, Jial, formerly very 
common finally, as in 9Rut^, ipelrat^, ^cimat^, which are now 
spelt without ^. Also by b final, as in Sot), gefci^eiD, flnt, Rk'it), 
^dnXiifiim. See 385, 3. By tt only in ©tatt and its deriva- 
tives, but formerly more frequent, as in toU, S5rott, gefdjeltt, 
Snttte, which are now spelt tot, 93rot, etc. 

2. d (point-shut-sonant) is represented by b initial and 
medial, as in tanUn, Ux, ©oten, ^letter, SBltDer* 
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385. 1. p (lip-fihut-snrd) is represented by p, pp (see 382, 
but Eng. jy before Yowels is often as strongly aspirated^ e. g^ 
pound, par, pat. Ex. : ^nlott, ^aijt, ^aupt, Aappe, 3Ba|>pen. 
Also by i final, as in titi, Qai, liti, l^cb, l^oifi, mb^t, liti^U See 
sub 3. 

2. b (lip-sbut-sonant) is represented by medial and initial h 
For final i see sub 3. Ex.: Sofe, Sube, 56Bc, fraSbcIn. 

8. Final br b are tlierefore pronounced t, p all over Germany, and g ob 
k according to the standard pronunciation, but not in N. G. See 383, 1 
For g after n see 383, 1, a. 

4. Before ^, ^, g, pronounced as surd etops, tlie liquids I, xuvx are short, 
and not long as in English. Pronounce tDilb therefore nearly with the U 
of Eng. ioilt, unt with the nd of hunt, not of hounds vsUd* 

Nasals. 

386. The nasals are also '' shut " consonants, but they are 
not stops (with explosion). The air passes through the nose, 
and we distinguish them according to the place of contact 

q is the " back-nasal-sonant " common to Eng. and G., as 
in Eng. bring, G. bringe, ftnge. 

1. q is represented by n before f, before g in N. G., and by 
medial ng. Ex. : Srant, 2Cin!, bange, tange, ginger. Final ng is 
q according to the standard, e. gr., Oefang, l^ing. For N. G. 
final ng see 383, 1. Also by n of en, in, on, axif ent final in for- 
eign words, as in ^Caup^in, balancleren, 2(i)ancement, Gi^coliron, 
Sonbon. 

This is an unsuccessful attempt of Germans at pronouncing the 
French nasal vowels, which are not at all identical with q ; q does not 
exist in French. Though incorrect, this sound is given by the educated 
classes and by the stage. 

387. n is the "point-nasal" (half-dental). For Eng. and 
G. ?i, see 381. n is represented by n, nn as generally written, 
except where it becomes either guttural or labial by the prox- 
imity of guttural and labial consonants. (See 386.) JSx.: 
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feiiben, $attt>, ©pinne, Silnkel, mand^e, Sfind^e, m^ntn, Z^xon, mvittn 
= yantn. 

388. m, the lip-nasal, is identical in Eng. aod G. It is 
represented by m, mm: 9Ruit^, ©tlmme, marm; also by en after 
t and p, as in pumpcn =pumpm, Sreppen = trepm. 

1. In untaught pronunciation not inflaenced by the letter, n is also 
pronounced as m before f, as in fanft, fiinf, ^anf, 3wfunft, 3unft. Over- 
predse speakers pronounce as two full syllables words like hlti^^tti, Sum^' 
^en» ftn^ben, ftn^dcnf etc., but persons speaking naturally pronounce as 
stated above. 

Compound Consonants. 

389. These are composed of single sounds already de- 
scribed, but some of them seem to call for special mention. 
Their elements are closely joined together without any glide. 

1. pf is composed of p and f, and is always represented by 
pf, as in 3)ftr(i4, ^ampf, ^arpfcit, ©umpf. But this pf is not pro- 
nounced except by a special effort. The current and " natu- 
ral " pf is composed of a lip-teeth-stop and f . (This was first 
noticed by Sievers and Sweet.) The first element being formed 
by lower lip and teeth instead by lower and upper lips, as in 
a real lip-stop. Final pf is in N. G. commonly made into f, 
but it is not to be imitated. 

2. ks is composed of the surd back-shut and the surd 
blade-open, as in Eng. Represented by j:, as in 9lj:t, Seyt, S'Jiye, 
^lc%anltx ; also by d)S and d^f, if of the same stem, as in 3Ba(^^, 
D(!^fen. See 383, 1. 

3. ts is composed of the surd t (point-shut) and s the surd 
blade-open. Represented by 3, as in 3wn(^c, 3^^^/ SBeisen, SSBarae ; 
by ta, as in ©prii^en, fd)»i^en, ^afee ; by c in foreign words before 
front vowels, as in 3lcce'nt, 6t»i'I, 3leccnfe'nt, SoUba't, etc.; by t in 
foreign words before i, as in ^otie'nt, 9latio'n, etc. 
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4. G. is differs from Enpr. ts in cats, hats in this respect ; in G ts S is 
long, in Eng. tS t is long. In |i = sht and fp = shp (see 378. 3) the first 
element is also short. In " natural *' pronunciation final i^ m N G is 
made into d after n# rarely after r and I ; so that ganj becomes &mi, 
8(()n)an) > @(4n>and. But this is not classical 

5. Though there are doubled letters, both vowels and consonants, 
there are no doubled sounds. Double vowels denote one long vowel, as 
in SjiaU StaaU !Roodi and double consonants are long energetic conso- 
nants, as in SBctttf l^fftn# Sreppe^ itxxtn, Zxtffn, @onne« aHe. But the conso- 
nants are not always long and short in G. in the same places where they 
are so in Eng. See, for instance, 385, 4. Final consonants are short in 
German. Compare !Raniu too^Ir ^ut with Eng. man, well, hut The 
Eng. sonant stops d, g, b are very long and their sonancy is very em- 
phatic. Tills is not so in German. Compare (&bbt — ebb, C^gge — dagger, 
etc 

ON A STANDARD OF PRONUNCIATION. 

390. While Germans have a common literary language, 
they have not a common spoken language. German cannot 
boast of such authorities in pronunciation as French has in 
Paris, in the French Academy and in the Theatre Francjais. 
Provincialism, so strong in German politics and other institu- 
tions, is particularly strong in pronunciation. All sections of 
the country readily acknowledge the " Schriflsprache " as the 
common language of the country, but in pronouncing the 
same they claim the utmost liberty. 

1. You can hear professors of the German language at the universities 
speaking in the purest dialect-pronunciation; so you can, preachers in 
the churches and representatives in the state-legislatures and in the 

2. The great authors of the classical period, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, 
Klopstock, etc. , pronounced the literary language with strong dialect 
coloring. One of Lessing's favorite phrases was : irSd fommt bod^ nid^td 
babei ^eraudf'' which he is said to have pronounced »^d fommt bod^ nifc^tapei 
Vaud." Goethe was called " Gete" by them. Compare Goethe's defence 
of dialect in ,rWttd mclnew fid&cn" (Hart's Goethe's Prose, p. 1&-20X 
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3. To dialect pronunciation are mostly due such bad rhymes as : Stute : 
SBeite; \d^on : ge^n; fru^ : nic; ^6^^: <Scc; feme : ©e^orne; wliich occur in 
their poems. ' Platen, Rilckert, and Bodenstedt carefully avoid these 
rhymes. In families of culture in Cologne you hear dit and dat for bied 
and bad. In Bremen are still families who take pride in having the 
children learn the L. G. dialect first. 

4. In Hanover, both in the city and in the surrounding districts of the 
province, the pronunciation is generally considered classical, and yet 
Hanoverian has three strong provincialisms : 1, jl, fp, which most Ger- 
mans pronounce f(^t> fc^p ; 2, they pronounce the sonant stop g as the 
spirant, while it should be pronounced as a surd stop just what all Ger- 
mans make of 6 and b ; 3, in the city itself a is made almost into long &, 

391. The only institution that claims to have a standard 
and tries to come up to it is the stage. The best theatres of 
Germany and the better actors, followed by a very small num- 
ber of the cultured, strive after a dialect-free pronunciation. 
The standard set up by them decides the disputed points as 
follows : 

1. Initial fl, fp are to be pronounced fit, fc^p. But only the 
initial. Never pronounce i|l — i\ijt, bifl — Mfd^t. 

2. Pronounce g surd : Serg = Serf, 2Bcg = 2Bef, Ilegt = Mi. 

3. Pronounce r trilled, not uvular or guttural, as in North 
Germany. 

4l. North and Middle Germans pronounce initial f and f be- 
tween vowels as sonants ; the standard is not quite settled, 
but will probably come to sonant f. 

5. The rounded vowel should be fully rounded. The ex- 
treme N. G. pronounces u, o, ii (short) in ^agebuttc, !omm\ 
ipiitte too much like Eng. but, come, hut. The extreme S. G. 
likes to unround ii > i, o > e. 

6- Sag, 3"9# 22^3 hskYe long vowels, = tuc, zuc, wee. See 
Bub 2; also 488, 2, b. 

7. The lip-teeth to and not the S. G. labio-labial bh has the 
preference. 
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392. 1. Bat it is possible to have a dialect-free pronunciation and 
yet have dialect-accent, f . e,, " intonation," " modulation of voice." Very 
pronounced are, e. g, , the *' accents " of Berlin, Vienna, Bavaria (Miinclien), 
Saxony, whicli can be distinguished without much difficulty even in a 
£;ood pronunciation. The stage favors the North Qerman *' accent," par- 
ticularly the Hanoverian y and this is at bottom what is meant by saying 
the Hanoverian is the best pronunciation. 

2. There is another reason, however, why the N. G. pronunciation is 
** purer," as it is generally called, than S. G. The Low German dialects 
are farther removed from the classical language than the High German. 
The contrast is felt more in North Germany than in South Germany. 
The school and the educated make a stronger effort to acquire the stan- 
dard pronimdation as far as there is any. The N. G. is more influenced 
by, and has a higher respect for, the written language. He pronounces 
according to the letter before him. Compare, for instance, h and p# 
which the Saxon calls a " soft b " and a "hard 1&." 

3. Another reason for the purity of N. G. lies also in the political and 
intellectual predominance of the Northern half of Germany for nearly 
two hundred years. The speakers of S. G. dialects are divided between 
Switzerland, Germany, and Austria. The modem theatre also developed 
earlier in N. Germany than in S. Germany. 

4. The Swiss too can speak dialect-free German when conversing 
with strangers, of whom they of course see a great many. They make 
then a special effort to drop their dialect, which is nearly as far removed 
from the written language as is a Low German dialect. 

5. One thing is surprising, viz., that the excellent G. school-system 
has not more power to spread a common spoken language. It is true, 
the school does modify the dialect, but when the child has left school, its 
language relapses, as a rule, into pure dialect. 



SOME PHONETIC LAWS, LIKE ABLAUT, UMLAUT. 
GRIMM'S AND VERNER'S LAWS, ETC. 

Ablaut. 

393. Ablaut is the gradation of vowels, both in stem and 
snfc, under the influence of accent. The vowels vary within 
certain series of related v-owels called ablaut-series. 
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The ablant of snflix-Towels, e. g.^ of case-eufilzes, Is difficult to determino even for 
BO early a period as O. H. 6. or Ags. We shall speak only of the etem-vowel-ablaut. 

The phenomenon of ablaut appears in all the L B. langfua;i;es and is characteristic 
of the Teutonic languages, only in so far as a very large system uf verb-inflection has 
been developed. On the Greek ablaut, see Amer. Journ. of Phil . vol. I., No. 3, p. 
231—, an article by Bloomfleld. 

394. Osthoff and Brugman have the credit of establishing as 
many as four grades or stages of ablaut, viz., hochslufe^ strong 
and weak; iiefslufe, strong and weak, which may be called in 
Eng. strong^ medium^ weak, zero. They do not appear in every 
series. But the second has them all, viz., "aw" strong; "eu — iu" 
medium ; " d " weak ; " if " zero. The first two stand under the 
strong accent; the third under the secondary, the last in the 
unaccented syllable. 

Why there should be a diflference of vowel under the strong accent is not clear, but 
the fact of two grades is undeniable. 

1. For the I. E or Parent-speech-period three series have been recon- 
Btmcted with tolerable certainty and there are traces of several more. 
But the exact quality of the vowels can hardly be determined, o of the 
first I. E. series was probably unrounded, and more a than o, see 459. 

1. e — o, G. T. e, i — a, appears in I. to V. 

2. &— a, G. T. ar-6, in VI.. see 459, 4. 

8. S— ^, O. H. G. a—no, in G. tat, Z\)at — tuon, t^un. 

We give the Germaoic series in Branne's order. (See his Gothic grammar, followed 
also by Sievers in his Ags. and Paul in his M. H. 6. ;:rammar.) 

395. * I. Ablaut-series. 

•1 

strong, 

G.T. ai 



3 
fdiuji 

ei 


3 
1. weat. 

1 


4 
zero. 

• 

1 


i 


1 


i, 8 


ti 




in 



0. H. G. ai, ei, 6 

N.H. G. el(te,i),e fi t(ie),e, e. 

Compare Or. irinoiOa^ irtiBot^ KXifia^^ viiriBiiev ; oZ/mo?, ei^i, Z/uMVot, ifitv, I Is the zero 
■tage, because the first element of the diphthong, e— o, has disappeared, while the 
second, the consonant clement of the Calling diphthong, has become a vowel. 

* The figures I.,n., etc., always refer to the ablaut-series : the figures 1, 2, 8, 4 refer 
to the ablaut stage. 
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Ex. : 1, liren, Uf^xtn, < la^fan, to teach ; lira, Ztfftt, + Ag& Idr, Eng. 
lore ; Ceiflen + last (Klage) ; pret. sg. of stroDg verbs of CI. I. 2 and 3, 
pres. of verbs of CI. L 4, 2i% Iernen# with the words of 1, from the same 

Vlxs. X represents the vowel that is to appear according to accent and 
is an unknown quantity in the root 1, iti^tn, Betgeftn^er; 2 and 3, jet^; 

4, ge)ie(eiv t^trjic^ttn^ all from a Vdxc. Compare L. dieere. Notice the 
^g* cognates show in 1, a, G : ladder, wrote, last, lore, loaf ; in 2 and 3 : 
1, rise, smite ; in 4, 1 : risen, smitten, list 



396. II. Ablant-series. 






1 
G. T. au 

0. H. G. on, 6 

N. H. G. 0, 5 


2 

•• 

eu 

iu, eo, io 

ie, eu 


8 

t 
t 

au 


4 
U 

u, 6 
n, 0, 8. 



All fonr grades Btill apparent in German, t. bears the same relation to Cn, an as I 
to fii, aL See above. Compare xcF*Ot x^fv^ X^^of t xy^of, 

Ex.: From the Vixk: l.CoJe, flame. 2, Sl^t < l%e?U,lmdHtn, + light 

4, Cu(%d + l7nx(?). From a VklS : 2, Ceumunb. 8. laut < hlUt + loud ; 
4, Subtoigr Sutler, Qr. kXvtoc, L. indUtus. Again, 2, {te(^ + sick, (Btvidit, 

aad 4, ©U(%t. See the strong verbs of CI. II. < Vb'xd' : 1, Bot pret. of 
blctcn* 2. Meten, ®cbiet. 4, 8ote, ®ebot, 8iittel + beadle. Eng. bid repre- 
sents older heodan II. and biddan V. The corresponding Eng. vowels are 
very irregular. 

397. m. Ablaut-series. 

1 S 8,4 

G. T. a e, i u before r, 1, m, n 

German a, e (umlaut) e, i u, o. 

As to 8 and 4, see 459, 3, a. The roots all end in r, 1, m, n + cons. 

Ex. : See the strong verbs of CI. III. From the root of Winbeii/ »anb, 
gettunbem + wind : 1, bie SBanb, wenben < *v)andjan, + Eng. wend, gmanbt, 
wanbern + wander, etc. 2, bit ©inbcr SCDinbcl. < Germanic l^bxrg. 
1. Ux^ pret. sg. 2, aSerg, OeMrge, bergen. 8, 4, Surg, + bargh, borough, 
to burrow. SSiirgcr, SSiirge, borgcn + borrow(?). Also + bury. Correspond- 
ing Eng. vowels in verbs before nasals are i in 2, a in 1, u in 4, e, g„ spin, 
span, spun. In nouns, etc., they are quite irregular, but generally also 
1, a, u, o. 
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398. IV. Ablanirseries. 



G. T. 


1 
a^ & 


2 

e 


8,4 
U 


0. H. G. 

N. H. G. 


a, d 


6,i 


u, o 
u, it, a, 5. 



The roots end in a single liquid or nasal, or these stand before the vowels. 6, ft are 
not yet explained. 



Ex. : Verbs of CI. IV., (IcJIett, (lajl, fieflojlcn. 1, IDieBfla^L < rdxm. 

1, ja^m, ja^mcn + tame. 2, gejlemcn. 8, 4, 3unft. < Vb'xr. 1, bie ©al^re^ 
+ bier, baiTow(?), fid^ gebal^ren, bic ®ebdrbe, -bar. 2, gebdren + bear, (£lmer < 
dn-ber, Subcr < srwi&er (see Kluge). 8, 4, ble S3urbe + burthen, bie ®cburt 
+ birth, bie ®ebiiir(?), gebiijrlid^. Eng. cognates show generally ea, 0, 
e, g., bear, bore. 

399. y. Ablaut-series. 





1 


2,3,4 


G.T. 


a, & 


e 


0. H. G. 


&, a 


e,i 


N. H. G. 


a,S 


e, I i, ie 



Only two grades. The roots end in a single consonant, not a liqnid or nasal. 

Ex. : Verbs of CI. V. < Germanic Vgxh 1. gab, ®abc. 2, 3, 4, 
geben, gegebtn, bu giebfl, bie and H^ ®ift. Eng. vowels the same, + give, 
gave, gift. 

400. YI. Ablaut-series. 





1 


2,3 


4 


G.T. 


6 


a(o?) 


U 


0. H. G. 


uo 


a, e 


u 


N. H.G. 


u, it 


a, e (umlaut) 


d, it 



4 Not in the past part., only in nonns. A difficnlt series. 



Ex. : Verbs of a. VI. < Vpxr. 1, fii^r, fu^ren. 2, 3, fajren, bie ga^rt. 
4, bie ^uxt + ford. < Vmxl. 1, M. H. O. muol (now ma^Ue). 2, 3, 
marten, ^e^I + meal, malmen, 3^alter. 4, SRii^le + mill, ^Utt, ^RuU, SRauI" 
»ttrf + mole, by popular etymology < moUwurf + mould-warp. 
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Umlaut. 

401. TJinlaat is the modification of an accented vowel by 
an i (j) in the next syllable. 

1. By it a, o, a become sounds lying nearer to t In other words, back and mixed 
vowels become more like front vowels throngli the influence of front vowds. The 
tongue-position of back and mixed vowels changes to *' front/* whUe the rest of the 
articulation remains (he same. This "fronting" is called by the Germans "mouil- 
liemng," i.e.^ palatalization. Siovers* theory is that the intervening consonants were 
first aflfbcted and then the immediately preceding vowel. Snch palatalized consonaotB 
are the Ft. 1 and n still in ^'feuiUe " < folium^ Espagne < HUpania, 

2. To understand umlaut we must go back to a period in which i (j) 
was still tolerably intact as in O. H. G. But there was only one umlaut 
marked in that period, viz., that of & and its sign was e just like the 
original e now distinguished by ** = S. In M. H. G. the umlaut of the 
other vowels appears and is unfortunately very irregularly represented. 
Sievers supposes that the consonants were already palatalized in O. H. G. 
and that they imparted their change to the vowel in M. H. G. But it is 
also very likely that the vowels were already palatalized in O. H. G., 
only the alphabet was not sufficient to show the change. 

Ex. : lamp — kmbir, Cfimmer; gdbi > gaebe > %olU, pret. sbj. ; gast-^ 
gasti > geste, ®df!e; *aU'lantjo > eU-lenti > eUende > clenb# unfortunate 
because in an "other country;** scdni > schoene > fd>ijn; angil > Cngcl; 
bSsi > 16ijfe, etc. 

402. The extent of this phenomenon varies \vith the period and the dialect. Certain 
consonants have prevented umlaut. But we cannot enter upon a further discussion. 
Ck>mpare gebulbtg, flcwalHg. By umlaut, then, a > a, e; o (s^) > B (*) ; u > fl (^) ; au > 
&U; cu, but this only seemingly in cases where ou < 11, since 11 passed into fL (iu) and this 
into cu^ &u, according to 488, 5. 

1. While in German umlaut is still a living principle, it is dead in Eng. and has been 
for some &-900 years. Eng. only has isolated forms with umlaut, e. g^ mouse— mice, 
cow— kine, etc., that belong to no system of inflection or derivation in which umlaut 
serves as the expression of a function or meaning. We call the above examples " ir» 
regular " plurals. 

2. There is no such thing as ** rflckumlaut " = " umlaut reversed," as the old gram- 
marians called it. e.g,^ in tenfen, bad^te, gefcat^t. See 454, 3. 

Interchanges of Vowels : c — t, te ; no Umlaut — Umlaut ; 

tt — ; tc — eu. 

403. c — i (te)» 1, where c is original, that is G. T. and 
I. E, e. e passed into i before i (j) standing in the unac- 
cented syllable, a process exactly analogous to umlaut; e > i 
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also before a nasal belonging to the same syllable, generally 
before nasal + cons. The physiological reason for the latter 
change is not clear. 

Ex.: The present of CI. III., IV., V., see also the O. H. Q. paradijirm. 
The first p. sg. lUmu may be due to analogy, but in O. H. G. and Ags. 
8 > i also before u and it may therefore be a phonetic transition, ft^en, 
Uegen, blttm have i all through, see 457. 1 . but ©effcl < ses^al. gclb— ® cplbe 
KgiJUdi. xt^t — rtd^tcn < *riMjon, + L. rectus, Oetcr — Oejlebcr; fern — 
ftrn < fimi. Verbs of IIL CL: flnbcn, f(%»immcn. Ocben— ®ift < gifti. 

2, i is original, bnt passed into e before a, e, o in the next 
syllable or if the word ended in a consonant, i remained 
before i (j) and before w. 

The cases of i > 8 are not nnmcroas. It is a High German and Old Saxon pecnliar- 
ity. Sng. has still i. 

Ex.: M — erquldfcn + quick, quicken; le^en + live, flckn + cleave, 
fd^n>eBen belong to ablauts. I. with the zero grade. fBtxtot^tn, to decompose, 
compare L. vvru8, Skr. ush-am, Scbcr + liver. 9>c(^ 4- Eng. pitch < 
Li.pic-8, ©tc(j < same root as flel0ett I.; SBed^fcI — + Lat. vic-es. er < 
ir, + Lat. is, 

404. XTmlaut — no umlaut. 

Ex. : Verbs of VI. and VIL CL, but in the latter mostly by analogy, 
€, g. , farv; ferst, fert — fa^rc, fa^rjl, fa^rt. 51U — (£Ucrn < eltirSn, Comp. 
+ elders. SCbel < adcU — cbel < ediU, Ck)mp. + Ethel. Very numer- 
ous and the umlaut often more or less hidden. 

405. U — C* In the stem-syllable u is always the older and 
passed into o before a, e, o. It was preserved like i before 
i (j), w and a nasal belonging to the same syllable. 

This process is also one of assimilation similar to nmlant, called ** brechung^" by 
the older grammarians. 

Ex.: See verbs of CI. II., III., IV. in the past part, and compare with 
them the pret. pi. and nouns from the same stem, e^g,, $lu(^t» du(^t» ^er" 
nunft, 3unft. ©ofltc < scdUa — ^BMl^l ^olb — ^ulb < hvldi; ^t^^l — ^Ut, 
^ < ykxl. (5)olb — ®ulbett (a coin), but golbcn + golden by analogy ; Sote 
— SButtcl < hutU» The transition before nasals is quite modem andM. G. 
Comp. ©orme < sunna ; (Sommcr < sumer : ©ol^n < sunu ; past part, of III. 
Before n + cons, (not n) u remains now, o^funben; S3unbf gcfunfen^ ^nfunft« 
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406. ie (io) — fit (iu). in being levelled away and ie stand- 
ing for both io and iu, this interchange is not common now. 
Both iu and io < G. T. eu. eu > iu before i (j) and w, but 
> eo before a, e, o; and later eo > io > ie, ie» The process 
is e > i and u > o in the same diphthong. 

Ex. : Ablauts, and CI. IL, see 124, Remark. SBad ba frtud^t unb ^ntgt 
(Sch.). bictcn — ©cute (?), Seutcl (?). 

Grimm's Law or the ''shifting ofmviesy' Saubcrfii^iebimg^ 

407. It concerns the so-called " mutes/' b, p, f ; d, t, th; g, 
k, ch, media, tennis, aspirates. This law was discovered bj 
Bask, but first fuUy stated by Jacob Grimm. It includes two 
great shiftings, the first prehistoric, that is. General Teutonic 
or Germanic; the second, historical or German. The first is a 
peculiarity of the whole group and shared to very nearly the 
same extent by every member of the group; the second is a 
peculiarity of the German dialects proper, is partial both as 
to the number of sounds and of dialects afiected. We very 
briefly represent the first shifting. See the author's article 
in the Amer. Jour, of PhiL, vol. I., for a fuller account Let 
y represent the sonant stops, z the surd ones and x the so- 
called " aspirate," which represents various sounds. The fol- 
lowing formulas will be of use. G. is added now merely for 
illustration. 



Farent-epeech, I. E. 


G.T. 




o. 


I. X > 


y 


> 


z 


n. y > 


z 


> 


X 


ITT. z > 


X 


> 


y 



Notice I. B. is the oldest stage of the language reconstracted Arom the yarions L K 
dialects. Ton can substitute for I. E. any language but the Teutonic, provided yon 
make allowance for any changes in that particular language, e, g.^ d* has become f or d 
in Latin. By General Teutonic or Germanic is meant that stage which is reconstructed 
from all the Teutonic dialects. By G. we mean the written language of Germany ; H. G. 
iieans South and Middle as opposed to Low Gennan. 
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Sabstitute in each formula the labials^ dentals, etc 

408. Form. I. 1. x = d'. I. E. d' = d + sonant aspiration 
(Ellis), " sonant affricate," this d' through G. T. dh (sonant 
spirant) > d > H. G. t, but dh remains in Oto. and Scand., e.g,, 
I. E. * d*ur-, Gr. ^vgn, Jj. fores, > G. T. * dur-, Eng. door > 
G. S^or — S^ur, doublets. 

2. X = V. I. E. V > G. T. bh, b > G. b, e. g., I. E. Vb^ 
ablauts, n., Gr. ttv^- > G. T. Vbxd, Eng. bid > G. bicten, 6ot, 
flc6oten. No German shifting of b > p therefore. 

3. X = g'i. I. K g^ ^> G. T. gh, g > G. g, 6. (;., < V^ 
(Skr. VhA > G. T. Vgu-), *gud-, Eng. God > G. ©ott, "the 
being invoked '* (see Kluge). No German shifting of g>k. 

4. X = g^, the second series of gutturals, the 'Uabitdized " > 
G. T. g, gw (w) if medial, > G. g, or zero if medial, e. g.y 
L E. * ang^, L. anguslus > G. T, angu-, Go. aggwus > G. enge 
< angi < * angwjo. L E. * g^ostis, L. Aosiw > G. T. ghost, 
gasl, + Eng. guest > G. ®ajl» 

409. Form. II. x in G., see later. 

1. y = d. I.Kd>G. T. t,Eng. t. < Vdxnt, to eat, L K 
dont-y L. dentr-s > G. T. tuTdh, Eng. tooth > ^^^n, < zand. 
Before d the vowel has disappeared by apocope. The form 
is participial = "the eater" (E^luge). Comp. L. edere > 
Eng. eat > G. eflfen. 

2. y = b. I. K b is very rare and examples doubtful. 

3. y = g^i?. I.Kgi>G.T. k = G.k. < v^, L.5reZare 
> G. T. * Md, Eng. cold, cool + G. fait, U^, ablauts. VL 

I. E. g^ > G. T. kw, k = G. f , qu, e. g., < Vg^xra, L. -yento (< 
*grvemio)> G. T. queman, Eng. come, + G. fommen, adj. bequcm. 
The phonetic change of y > z consists in the loss of sonancy. 

410. Form. HE. x = G. T. surd spirant, I. E. z = unaspi- 
rated surd stop. 
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1. z = L K t. t througli the transition stage t' = t + sard 
aspiration > G. T. th > H. and L. G. d, e. g,y L. tertius > 
G. T. tiiridj', Eng. third, > tritte* 

2. a = p. I. E. p > G. T. f, bilabial, Eng. f > G. f : Ij.pisC'i3 

> G. T. ^fisk-os > %\\6^, + Eng. fish. 

3.» = ki,kl LKki>G.T. h,kh, >G. ^, d&. Ex. : L. 
pecus > G. T.fehu, Eng. fee, > SSic^. I. R k^ > G. T. hw, h, 
Eng. wh, > G. », zero = silent ^. L. sequ-or > G. T. sehuhan 

> fc^en, + Eng. see. L. quisy quod > G. T. hwer^ hvxd + Eng. 
who, what, > G. XotXf xoa^, 

Yemer's Law. 

411. After the first shifting and when the accent was not yet 
limited to the root-syllable (see 420, 2) a new phenomenon ap- 
peared, viz., Vemer's Law or the " shifting of spirants." The 
G. T. surd spirants th, kh, f, s became sonant spirants and 
later sonant stops, when the immediately preceding vowel was 
unaccented. This affects only form. HX, but the transition 
of sonant spirants into sonant stops is identical with the tran- 
sition of the sonant spirants which sprang < sonant affincate 
according to form. I. See 408. Hence there is an inter- 
change of the following consonants: th — dh, d which became 
G. t; f — bh, b; kh, khw — gh, ghw, g, w; s — z, r. See 416. 

As to accent, see 420. Students who know Greek can 
generally go by the Greek accent, which is often still the I. E. 

Ex. : Gr. -narnp > G. T. fatJiar > fadhar (Go.) > fddar (Ags.) > G. 
SJatcr, M. Eng. lias again dh (through Norse influence?), but 'L,frdter > 
G. T. brSthar, Eng. brother > G. Srubcr according to form. IIL G. T. 
lithon, laith, but pi. lidhon-^ part, lidhan^, Eng. loathe, > G. Idbcn (litt by 
levelling), jjcUttcit. L. aequ-or > G. T. sehwan, aahw, aegtounv-, segwan-, 
O. S. sehan, sah, adwum^ gisewan, Eng. see, saw, seen (levelling) > G. 
fc^cii/ fal^, gefc^cn (levelling, ^ silent). G. T. wesan, was, wtru7Jir',wSsanr- > 
Eng. was — were > G. »ar (levelling), tcarcn, gewefen flevelling). Con^ 
pare fiefen — fod (for, levelling) — gcforen. 
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412. In certain consonant groups the first sliifting of Grimm's Law 
allows of modifications. 

1. Original st, sk, sp remain, e,g,, L. vestigium + G. Stt^, ©tcig; L. 
Bc in poseere + G. T. sk, Eug. and G. sh, fc^ in forfdj^en, waf^en (see 457, 4). 
L. sp in spicerCy speculum + G. fpd^cn + espy, spy. 

2. Before t every dental has become s, every labial f, every 
guttural kh, d), while t remains intact, but st can become ss by 
assimilation. Examples are very numerous. 

X)u »ci§l < vmst < *v)aid + t; L. eap-tus + G. -f^aft (but see Kluge); 
L. noct-em + G. ^a^t + night; SWad^t + might < Vrnxg*, from which 
mag— mSgen/ ablauts. VI.; 8C»ig<*wid-to' a past participle < Vwxd, + 
L. vid-, + to wit, wist. The differentiation into st and ss is difiicult to 
explain. Kogel ascribed it to accent, but see Klnge, P. and B. Beitrage, 
vol. VUI. A different origin has the st of 9lcjl, 2Ra(l (of a ship), ®erf!c, 
and a very few others, viz., < ssd. For these see Eluge. See also 454, 3. 

THE GERMAN SHIFTING. 

The second or German shifting we shall treat chiefly with a view to represent Eng. 
and G. cognates. We shall not treat of every dialect separately. It most suffice to say 
that upon the extent of shifting the classification of the dialects is based. See 480. 
For a Itill account, see Branne^s article in P. and B. Beitr., vol. 11. In fact, to Braune 
we owe the best light that has been thrown npon this difficalt subject. This second 
shifting, though coming within the historic period of the language, had been much less 
understood and more misrepresented than the first shifting. The material was very 
difilerent from that of the first shifting and the result had to be difi'erent, though Grimm 
supposed that the first stage was reached agaia in H. G. Nor is there room to enter 
into the chronology of the various steps, though it has been tolerably settled. The 
latest shifting, th > d, we find still going on in the 12th century, and is the most exten- 
sive of all the shif tings. Geographically the movement began in the South and the 
farther North it spread the less it grew and the later it occurred. See 480. We follow 
the order of the formulas. Where Eng. is identical with G. T., as is generally the case, 
the Eng. examples will at the same time illustrate the corresponding sounds and the 
cognates of Eng. and G. 

413. Form. I. 1. G. T. d > G. t Eng. dead — G. tot ; do 

— t^un; bed — Sett; steady — (teti(5; mother for M. Eng. moder 

— 3Kuttcr (see 411) ; hoard + ^ort. 

a. Where Eng. d — G. t in a small number of words, tliere d has been 
restored in N. H. G. thronjfli L. or M. G. influence, M. H. G. showing t ; 
or the word has come from L. G. into the written language. Eng. dumb 
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— bnmm; dam — ©amm; down — jDuhc; "Dutch" ia L. G. > Eng.,wliile 
Q. tcutfd) belongs to form. III. After I and r are some cases of d — hte.g., 

wild — wilb; mild — milb; murder — 3^orb. These are due to a change 
of Ags. th > d. Also after n, e. g, , wind — toinben ; bind — binben. These 
are due to a change of O. H. Q. t > d. 

2. Eng. b and g = G. 6 and g, see 408, e. g., bold — (alt; 
beck — Sac^; gold — ®ote; garden — ®artttu For mb — m% 
86e 490, 4. But b and especially g have often disappeared in 
Eng. Compare hawk — ^aiiijt ; ^anpt, < houbit, — head ; 
SRcgen — rain; SBagcn — wain. G. b — Eng. v, ^akn — have; 
Ilcbcn — love, etc. 

3. G. T. bb > G. ppi Sflappe < * rappo, G. T. rabba-, but 
3la6c — raven, jlnappe < * knappo, G. T. knabbo-, but Rndbt 
— knave. 2bBe + ebb, is L. G. 

4 G. T. gg > G. il, but G. T. gg > Eng. dzh (-dge). 
*mugj6, Ags. mycge, Eng. midge — G. SRude. * hrugjOy Ags. 
hrycge, Eng. ridge — G. Sfliicfen. Eng. edge — 6<!e, bridge — 
Sriicfe, etc. 2gge, harrow, is L. G. 

6. y = Bonant stop has sprang cither from I. E. x = sonant affiricate according to 
form. I. or ftrom I. B. s = surd stop > G. T. surd spirant according to form. HI. and 
Yemer^s Law, iu both cases through a sonant spirant. Notice ** affricate " is a doable 
consonant, '* spirant *^ is a single one. The process of G. T. y > G. z is loss of sonancy 
the same as I. E. y > G. T. z. Notice that consonants were doubled, i. «., lengthened 
before West-germanic J, w, r, 1, as the examples show, see 380, 6. 

414. Form. H 1. G. T. z > G. x. G. T. t > G. ts (3, ^) 

and this remains "when initial, after r, I, n and when sprung 
from tt, but becomes !j (Grimm's sign), supposed to have 
been a lisped s, and later s (f, ^), see 490, 2. 

In M. H. G. this i; and s never rhyme, hence they must have been different sounds, 
tt > ts is much later than t > ts. 

Examples exceedingly numerous: tongpie — Sungc ; wart — SSJarje; 
holt — ^olj; mint — !Wunjc < L. moneta through *miinita; *sat^n > 
Eng. set — G. fc^en ; whet — wc^tn; wheat — ©eijcn; sweat — fd^wi^en; 
water — SBaffcr; hate — |)a§, l^afTen, etc. All seeming exceptions can he 
explained in some way or other, e, g.^ in foreign words introduced since 
the shifting : tar — S^ccr < L. Q.; temple — %m^tl < L. templum ; tun 
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— Xonnt > Keltic (?). The combination tr is an exception. Compare also 
ft, kht, St, 412, 2. True — treu ; bitter — bitter < G. T. bUrnfs ; winter — 
aSHtttcr. ■Winter and untcr are M. H. Qr hinder, under, see 413, 1, a. 
Words introduced before the shifting are Germanized, e, g„ plant — > 
S^jlanse < h.planta; tile — Btegel < L. tegula, 

2. G. T. p > G. p^, which remains initially, after m, and 
when sprung from pp, but passes into f after vowels and r, 1. 

Ex. : Eng. path — G. ^fa1> ; pea(-cock) — g)fau < L. pavo; plight — 
Dflit^t; swamp — ©umpf (?) ; rump — Slump f; hop, hip — ^iipfen; stop — v 
jlopfeii; sleep — Wlafen; hope — ^offen; sharp — fd^arf; help — l^clfcn^ 

a. Where Eng. and G. p correspond, they indicate either L. G. or other 
foreign words introduced since the shif ting, e. ^r. , pocks — 9)o(fcn; poke 

— pod^cn < L. G. ; pain — 9)cin < L. pmna; pilgrim — 9)il(jcr < L. 
peregrinua ; pulpit — 9)ult < L. pulpUum. 

3. G. T. k > G. kh, jh (r^), except initial k and double k, 
which appears as d* Eng. has frequently palatalized its k 
into tsh, written ch, tch. 

Ex.: Eng. like — gleid^; bleak — Iblcic^en; knuckle — 5?nod)eI; knee — 
5^nte ; church — ^irc^e ; cook, kitchen — Sto^, ^uc^e. Westgerm. kk — 
Eng. k — Q, d : bake, baker — Hdtn, SBdrfcr ; waken — mdm; acre — 
Slrfer; naked — narft. 

0. The links between G. T. c and G. x are probably eurd stop + aspirate, enrd 
stop + epirant, spirant, «. ^., k > k + H > kkh, an affi-icate, > kh. kkh is still S. 0., 
tth is the Irish pronunciation of Eng. th. The processes are identical with those of 
L E. z > G. T. z. But G. X is a long consonant or an aflfVicate, while G. T. x < L E. z 
is a single, weaker consonant. Compare the present wa^en baring a long and strong 
6) with SBac^t ; l^offcn, §Qnf with the initial f as in fflr, gcuer, tor. The latter corre- 
sponds to G. T. f , the former to G. T. p. See below. 

415. Form. m. G. T. x > G. y. This shifting only toot 
place in the dentals. G. T. th > G. d. Eng. thing — G. Xing ; 
that — ^a0 1 hearth — ^ert ; earth — Srtc ; brother — Srutcr^ 

As to extent and time of this shifting, see p. 185. The process of the shifting of the 
G. T. surd spirant under the accent > G. sonant stop, final sard stop is identical with 
that of G. T. surd spirants unaccented > G. T. sonant spirant >G. T. sonant stop in 
certain positipns. For this G.'*T. y > G. z, see 411. 

1. Eng. h, gh, f correspond to G. ^, ^, f (tl), but Eng. gh is 
often silent. 
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Ex.: Eng. floor — G. Slur; fowl — Sogcl; heart — ^eri; hart — .^irf^ 
< ?iir^, ; might — ?Wa(^t; fraught, freight — Sw<ftt. 

2. G. T. hw, Eng. wh — G. Id. Ex. : Eng. which — G. 
Wclc^ ; whelp — SBcIf. 

8. All irregnhirities must he explained as hefore, either as due to 
levelling or to foreign origin. See 414, 1. herd — ^crbf# L. G., hut ^irtc 

— shepherd according to rule ; throne — J^ron < Gr.-L. thronns. The 
relation of 3!aufenb to thousand is not cleared up. 

En;;, f — G. d), L. G. , see 493, 4. h before 1 and r has heen lost in both 

languages. Comp. /cAvrof, Ags. hldd — Eng. loud, G. laut ; < Vkrx, 
ablauts II. Lat. cruor — Ags. hrea — Eng. raw, G. roj. 

The Interchanges Kesulttng from the SHnrrma op G. T. 

Spibants. See 411. 

416. Levelling has so largely done away with the results of Vemer*s 
law in German that what is left of them may be looked upon as isolated 
cases. They appear more in derivatives of the same stem than in the 
verb-inflection. 

1. t — t most frequent : leibcit — litt, gclittcn ; Icitcn ; (icbcn — 
fott, (jcfottcn. f — hi tarf, tiirfen, 9lotturft — taxitn, »erter6en (?). 
^f^—r* l^^^^^ (^ silent), 3ud^t — gesogen, ipcrsog. f — r: fficr^s 
lufl, + loss — "otxlxtxm (levelling), ijerloren + forlorn; tiefen — 
^ur, crforen. 

417. Correspondences between Eng. and G. consonants 
outside of the shif tings. 

1. Loss of n before spirants in G. T. and later. Before 
G. T. kh as in fa^en (archaic for fangen) < *fanhan ; taditc < 
*danhte, + thought, etc. Ags. — Eng. also before th and f, 
when G. has preserved n. Compare: tooth — 3^^**) mouth 

— SHunD; but south — ©iit), of L. G. origin; soft — fanft, but 
fadjt, of L. G. origin. 

2. Eog. wr — G. r: Eng. write — rci^en, ri^en ; wrench — 
ren!cn.; wretch — 3tc(f e ; wring — rtngeit* 

3. Eng. w, r, 1, m correspond to G. vo, x, I, m* 
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4. For Eng. m — G. n, see 490, 5. For Eng. mb — Q» 
mm, see 490, 4. 

5. Eng. s (original s) — G. s: house — ipaudj sink — finfcn* 

a, Eng. X — Q.Xi^^* The phonetic value of the sign is the same in 
both languages. The sign %> borrowed from Latin, stands for 6^^, X^, (f«* 
Ex.: Eng. wax — O. »a(^fen ; fox — ^ud&d ; axle — %^\t\ box — SSud^fe 
< Gr. Trvftf J box — S3u(3^^5ttum < L. huxus, 

ACCENT. 

418. We are following still the traditional method of treating of the accent, but, as a 
matter of fact, in speaking we never divide the word into the sjllables or the sentence 
into the words as they are printed or written. Such a division is purely for the eye and 
artificial . We speak in '* breath^roups^'' as Sweet calls them. Sievers usee ^^Sprach- 
takt^'' but " Sprechtakt ^* would be better. A breathgroup consists of a certain number 
of sounds that can be pronounced *^ in one breath,^' as we say. If one or two sounds 
hai e very strong stress then the number of *^ syllables " in the group is small, because 
the store of air is spent. If one syllable has only the amount of air spent upon a 
secondary or medium accent, then the number of syllables can be larger. Eng. and 
O. have a prevailingly falling rhythm, that is, the stress falls upon the initial sounds or 
syllable of a group. French is different. Its stress is very uniform and the predomi- 
nant stress Tery difficult to place in the group. Excellent authorities, both French 
and Dutch, claim that the stress lies at the begining ; other authorities, just as high, 
that it lies at the end of the group. The French groups are very long. 

In G. and Eng. the amount of stress concentrated upon some part of the group 
varies, else there would be a great monotony as in French, but Fr. has a more varied 
intonation or " tone," which gives it an advantage over Eng. and G. 

1. For very trustworthy division into breathgroups, see Sweet's transcriptions of 
Eng., G. and Fr. in his ** Handbook." For the whole difficult subject of the synthesis 
of sounds, see Sweet and also Sievers' Phonetik, § 33. Notice that the principle of 
breathgroups is recognized when we speak of proclitics and enclitics. All syncope, 
elision, contraction, metre, assimilation take place according to this principle. When 
there are too many syllables to to be pronounced conveniently by one breath-impulse 
some are cut off and always according to a certain fixed rule varying with the different 
languages. Or if the sounds coming together in a group are very different we assimi- 
late them to each other. This we call " ease of utterance " or '* euphony." 

419. We distinguish three degrees of accent or "stress," 
Tiz., chief (strong, primary), medium (secondary), and weak, 

marked respectively 1, 1, 1. Thus : Sl'pfel, ta'n!6a>, "La'nh 

1. " Weak" also includes " unaccented," wken there are not syllables 
enough, e. g., CXbjiga^rtc'^nf 2I'vfe"'l&aa'*m. But when the word is very long 
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or in a groap of several words we may distiDgaish not merely between 
weak and unaccented, but the variety of stress can be farther marked by 

1 B 4 S 

figures, e, g., ©CTc'bfa"'mfei^ (©e unmarked or **»*): Orop^ergogtumr 
^Itertumdfunbef S^ieriigid^riger. 

Accent in TJncomponnded Words. 

420. Tho chief accent rests in all nncomponnded words on 
the stem-syllable (no matter if soffixes and inflectional end- 
ings follow). This syllable is always the first, e. gr., 55a'ter^ 
»a'terll(!^, fo'Igfam, ici'ii^xlxiiUit, SiUi'not, ^iimtx'ijcln, tie ^u'ngcmtciu 

1. Exceptions: le^e'nbig from Ic'ben; words In-ci and-ierr -icrtiif e.g., 
2Ralercl'# tcncbcreiii »crmalebei'en, jhibie'rcn, fbuxhWx; lut^e'rifc^ (long c), mean- 
ing *' Lutheran/' pertaining to that confession, but Iu't^er(i)f(^# of, per- 
taining to Luther; ^^rif^ ; a few derivatives in -^a'ftig (see 526,2); 
toal^r^a'ftigr Uib^a'ftig/ sometimes teil^'ftig; also toa^rf^et'nlid^r but see 422»2.^ 

8. This limitation of tho primary viUbOjiftlt if the root syllable is a peculiarity of the 
GermaDic languages. It is called tftfi'lbglcal or **gebandene" accent The other 
Indo-Baropean languages have the "iree** accent, which can fUl on any syllable. 
The original accent must have been preserved in G. T. until after the shifting of L E. 
s > G. T. z, because then the law of spirants (see 411) went into effect. 

8. The Teutonic element of Bog. has, of course, the same accent as G. and even the 
Norman-French element in Bng. has largely sabmitted to the Germanic accent, e. ^., 
sea'son < L. satk/netn ; rea'son < L. roHo'nem ; li'berty < L. Uberta'tem. Compare 
the foreign accent in G. ©aifo'n, raifonnie'ren, Duattta't. It is to be noted that the two 
past participles and the pret. pL were not stem-accented, originally, standing in con- 
trast with the pres. and pret sg. The accented snffixes we cannot enumerate. 

Accent in Componnd Words. 

421. In compound words the chief accent rests npon the 
stem-syllable of the first component part if the second part 
is a noun (subst. or adj.) ; on the stem-syllable of the second 
part if this is a verb or derived from a verb : S^'ftrfhra^pe, 
gia'djtwa'cbtcr, ©^o'g^u^nt, Ue'brerd^, gna'tc^n^o^ll, Srt'trag, %'nU 
iDort, gii'rfpred^, U'rtell, fto'mel^m, 9Ri'^gunjl ; but »erfpre'd^cn, crtel'^ 
Icn, ^crne'^men, betra'geit, ftoHbri'ngen, migU'ngen, ^joUfo'mmen* 

1. This old principle should be understood even by the beginner, though to him there 
wHl seem to be many exceptions, which an advanced scholar will generaUy account 
for. 9t'ntn}0ttett, u'cteiUn are no exceptions, because they are deriv&i from the nouns 
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Wtitaext, U'rteil; nor are bad SSerla'ngen, ber S3efe^Ir Dcrne'l^inll^, becanee they are de- 
riyed from the corresponding verbs. iBoQIo^mea has the correct accent, because it is 
a past participle. 

Tlie prefixes are ftilly treated in the word-formation, which see. 

422. The more striking exceptions are as follows : 

1. A large group of words wliich have not become real compounds 
bat have sprung from mere juxtaposition in orthography : !£)ad 2iU\}o'^, 
vivat; »icllci'dbt, SJicflie'bd^en, Mitoo'f^l, ©crgi'imciimic^tf |>an«na'rr/ |)o]^er- 
prte'jlcr, Sangctpei'lc (but Sa'ngteeil after the genuine compound Jtu'rswcil)* 
Sa^r^u'nbcrtf Sa^rje'ljnt/ breici'ntg, S)reiei'nigfcit, afler- + -lic'bfl, -c'r|I, -^ci'ligcn* 
fcjl/ etc. ; (Dreifo'mgdfcjl.' Their etymologies are apparent. 

2. In a number of adjectives, most of them ending in -lid^r and their 
derivatives, the chief accent has shifted from the original position to the 
syllable preceding the suffix : »oritt'gU(i^, but SJo'rsug; »ortre'fflic]^; abfc^eu'U(^, 
but WM^m; au«bru'(fn*, but Wihmd] blc SJortrc'fflic^lcit, bic 3lu^fu'^rU(i^fcU, 
leibei'gen. In some the accent is uncertain, but the chief accent on the 
first element is preferable, e, g,, W^^^fl^ better than :^anbgrci'fli(^; no't«' 
n>fnbigf toa^'iv^a^mli^, et'gmtumlid^« A disfttiction is sometimes made be- 
tween ei'gctttfimlic^f " belonging to," and eigentfi'mU(i^# " peculiar to." Notice 
ofcnk'r. 

3. Hxmf^t'xii^, full of pity, ^ar- (fonnerly G^ar) as in itarfrei'tag, Good- 
Friday, ^arwo'd^c. Holy Week (^ a r-»+(Jflr«, sorrow, but also ^Ta'nDod^e), 
%xof^xilt\'^nam, Corpus Christi, perhaps because th^ meaning of the first 
element is no longer clear, ©fibo'^ @ubfubo'(!» norbwe'jllic^ as in English. 

4. In a large number of adjectives in which the first element denotes 
a comparison or a high degree, e.^r., ^xmmtli^o'^), as high as heaven, ei^fa'lt, 
as cold as ice, fo^Ifd^n>a'rj» the accent may stand on the second element, but 
must remain on the first when the adj. is inflected, ^trnxii'di), ** very 
rich," originally " rich in precious stones," ^tx'nxtxii, stony, are sometimes 
distinguished. 

5. aHer- is accented only in a'Her^anb and a'Herlei/ doubtful in several, 
as in a'Qerfeitd. aH- is generally unaccented : aHei'n^ oSiv^&%\ij, aHgemei'n, 
but also WViXACi^ii WU'ociXtx, ^'Qtag and its derivatives, but also oXlXoJ^x^, as 
sub 4. 

6. un-* For this prefix it is difficult to find a general rule. The best 
founded and most practical is this, based upon nominal and verbal com- 
pounds : UtH compounded with nouns and adjectives not derived from 
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verbe attracts the diiof accent ; if thej are derived from verbs, then the 
Btcm-sy liable retains its original accent, e, g,^ tt'nfhu^tbor^ u'nbanfbar^ u'nflatf 
U'nmcnf4)» but unglau'bUc^, unfa'glic^, iraentbe'^rlid^r un^era^nnoortlU^^ mi&egrei'fli^. 
Notice, however, unc'nblid^, unge^'cr — u'nge^cuer. See a. 

a. With regard to adjectiyes there is also a feeling approaching a principle, that vol 
should have the chief accent, when a r^^ar adjective exists, of which the compoimd 
with un- denotes the contrary or negation : brau'^bar, a'abran^^, fi'^tbar, u^nftd^tKir, 
etc. This feeling frequently unsettles the aceent, as anDerjef^^ > n^nversei^lid^. 

7. Cber- varies in accent in compounds consisting of three parts. When 
it belongs to the second part it has chief stress, and the third part secon* 
daerj stress : £ybeTfiefer''t>eTle'6ttng# ii^nry of the upper jawbone. But if the 
second and third form one subdivision and obcr- denotes rank, then it has 
less stress than the third part and the second has chief stress : £)6er' 
fc^u'IIe'l^rei = chief school-teacher ; Dbcrinu'nbfd^e'nf ; Dbergcrl'djt^a^nwalt, 
chief attorney. But accent the first and last examples differently and 
they mean different persons, viz., D'6crfd^uHc^JrcT» teacher at a high- 
school ; D'bergcrlc^tdan'rwlt/ attorney at a high..court of justice. 

423. In compound adverbs the chief accent &Ils generally 
npon the second element, if they are compounded of a simple 
adverb and a preceding or following noun or pronoun; or if 
compounded of two adverbs, e. g,, bcrgau'f, fhoma'b, ia^rel'n, ,; 
ia^rau'(?, jufo'Ige, anfla'tt, :feinu'6cr, l^er^o'r, fofo'rt, ta^i'it, ta^c'ij'' 
iifrcrau'^, iibercin, iiter^au^t, »or^a'nt)en, ab^a'ntcn. •'■ 

1. This includes their derivatives fofo'rtig, jufrie'ben, »orl^a'ttbctt. 

Exceptions are: 1, compounds which contain demonstrative and posses- 
sive pronouns, e.g., bc'mnad^, bc'rge|ialt,mei'nct»C9cnrCtc.; a'nbcr- or a'nbcr^# 
-'^alb, -Jxo&tX^i -geflcrn, 6.^., a'nbcrdtoo, a'nbcrfeitd, o'bcr^lb, Jci'm»art«, Wx* 
tt)drte, ^jo'rgeflcm, etc.; bc'mio^, c'twa; 3, many compounds which are fused 
adverbial phrases and derivatives from compounds. They retain their 
original word accent, e.g., a'ngcfid^td, a'&fcitd, na'iJ^mittas^, tt'bcrmcrgciw 

|tt'fc^«nb«. 

See the rhetorical accent, 426. 

424. For the secondary accent rules can be given only in 
derivatives and compound words. , 

1. Certain nominal sujfixes have always medium stress. 
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€u Subst^tive suffixes: -at, -ut, -ot; -IJeit, -rld^t, -in, -leit, 
-leitt, -Htt0, -ni«, -fal, fiaft/ -turn, e. gr., i^i'ma^t, itlerno^t, 

• 

6. Adjective suffixes : -bar, -^aft, -ici^t (?), -if(^ (?), -lid^, -fam, 
-feltg, e. gr., iclta'gba'r, e'^ren^a^ft, e'rti*c^t, i^e'rrl'fA, la'tiflfa'm, 
tru'6feUlg» 

2* In nominal compounds the secondary stress falls upon 
the root-syllable of the second part, e. ^., 9ltt'(fgra^t, ga'^rtpa^jfer, 
«tt'gettferte, Sli'^terfu^Ilttng, U'nflerc^^tiglelt, (e'trn^mrtie, ^i'lf^be;? 

8. In double compounds when one or both parts are again compounded 
the secondary stress falls upon the first or the only stem -syllable of the 
second part But care must be taken in properly separating^ the parts, 

e. ^., S3e'«-»o'r5an3, Sl^c^nungd-a'bfage, ®o'lMe\g»e"'rf, 3>e'lj-ia^nbWu"^^ 
ge'lbma^rfi^aff; but <)a'ni)f(^u"^ma"*et; 9lu'g6au'"m-io'lj, ©$ri'ftile'"ircr»crei^n. 
The misplaced medium stress would give no meaning at all/ e,g,^ 
Slhi'g-batt^injola, because bau'mj^^ft is meaningless. In gcu'cwcrfl^erungd- 
gefellfcla^ secondary accent on -fl^(^ is only possible, if there is such a 
thing as Seu'er-re'ttunddgefelKrclaft 

4. The foreign endings, of course, also cross this accentuation, e, g,, 
IBtt^(%br«(ferci^ U^ntcrfcfretaria't/ i^nli(%tcUc'rcn. 

425. Unaccented are all inflectional endings, many pre- 
fixes and suffixes. The syllables generally contain e = eh. 

426. The rhetorical accent (emphasis) can interfere with 
the placing of the various degrees of stress, but this does not 
differ from the English : ta'riei and tiabei' ; ti'nmal, einma'I. In 
8ch.'s Wallenstein occurs Ra^na nt(!^t fein, lann ni'iit fein, etc. 

427* The accent in foreign words is as a rule foreign. Very few words 
have taken German accent when introduced since the O. H. G. period. 
Substantives in ~ie and -eir verbs in -teren retain, for instance, the prima- 
ry accent on these suffixes, e.g., Wla^W, X^i^U^W, ^rucferei'r fhtbie'rnu 
Jantie'ren. 
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B. HISTORICAL COMMENTARY UPON THE 

ACCIDENCE. 

Comments on the Noun-Declension. 1. Vowel-Declension. 

[See table on neaUpaa^.'] 

There are two numbers, three genders. Only two cases have now endings, viz., 
G. Bg. and D. pL, bat other parts of speech still inflect for the N. and A. The number 
ofcases was gradually redaced. In O. H. G. there is still an Instrumental. 

428. 1. There were two large BTstems of declension according as the 
stem ended in a vowel or in a consonant. Vowel stems ended, in o or in & 
We generally count here also the i- and t/-stems, but thej really belong 
to the consonant stems, since i and u have the functions of consonants 
as well as of vowels. Stems in o (Jo, too) belong to the I. E. e — o 
ablaut-series and are always masculine or neuter. Stems in d (Jd, to^ 
belong to the a — ft series and are always feminine. jo,wo,jd,wd are 
counted as separate classes, because j and w produced some peculiar 
changes, u-stems are very rare, since they soon became i-stems, «.^., 
9unu, pi. sunt, Sd^nt. There is only one neuter »-stem in O. H. (3c., vlz^ 
meri, bad SWcet + L. mare, 

2. The consonant stems end in n, r, in a dental and in a guttural. The 
most frequent are the THStems, to which went over a great many fern, 
nouns from the earliest times, e.g,, zunga + L. Kngua for dingua, 

8. J. Qrimm fi&ncied tbat tbere was strength in the vowel-declension and so called it 
** strong," the consonant declension he called *^ weak." The names have been gener- 
ally accepted and though Grimm^s reasons are flitnciftil the terms have the advantage 
of brevity. 

4. The stem and case endings have been very mach reduced according to certain 
principles called the ** laws of finals *' and the '* mles of syncope." We cannot illus- 
trate these here, as it would presuppose a knowledge of the older dialects. There was 
also a great levelling of cases, e. g.^ the N. sg. fem. (A- stem) took a fh}m the A. sg. fem. 
Its own vowel had to go according to the law of finals. 

429. /-Stems. 

The paradigms of ^'kraft" and ''gast" show which cases 
were entitled to umlaut. The sg. of the masc very early took 
its G. and D. from the o-stems. The feminine was made in- 
variable in M. H. G. since the apparent cause of umlaut had 
disappeared and since all other feminines, strong and weak, 
did not vary in the root-vowel. 
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430* 1. A Binall group of fern, is interesting, because the sg. was lev- 
elled in favor of the longer amlaut-forms of the G. and D., while the pL 
became weak at the eame time. For instance, bie (SittCf the duck, infleded 
M. H. G. at first ant, erUe, ente, ant; pL etUe, ente, enten, ente. Then it 
became ente for the whole sg., enten for the pi., as it is now. Similarlj 
M. H. G. bluot, now tie Slute + blowth ; M, now bie ^SnU, column ; vurck, 
bie 8ur4)e + furrow, no umlaut in M. H. G. ; huf, bie ^uftt, this form 
**huft" with excrescent t, + hip, also Eng, with umlaut, + Ags. hppe; 
ituot, bie @tute» + stud. Zf^t&nt, Qaf^xt + tear, 3:biir(?) + door, are origi- 
nallj plurals, that have become singulars. See Eluge. 

a. In this way doablets could (spring np, e, g., H. H. G. eg. 8tat^ gtete, stete, stat ftir- 
nished bie 6tatt + etead, tie etatt, pi. 6t&bte, city, and bie 6t&tte, pL -n, place, epot— 
all + Eng. stead. 6tatt only occurs in the sense of representation ** in place of,** 
onflatt, an feiner 6tatt, an fiinbe^flatt, to adopt as one's own chfld. Another such is 
H. H. G. /art— modem bie $a^rt, pL ^a^rten, ride, and bie %MfyTte, pL 9&|ctenr track, 
scent. 

2. All nouns in -^ett^ -fett» -f^ft and a large group of others were in 
M. H. G. still strong (mostly i-stems), but are now weak. 

8. The modem fern, nouns in -iiu pi. -inneiw are also strong in O. H. G. 
The suffix -in < -njd. See paradigm of mdgin, Thej had the fate of 
all fern, nouns, viz., invariable in the sg., generally -en in the pL 

431. Plurals in ~er« See paradigm^ p. 195. 

1. This sign started from old od-stems corresponding to L. 
genusy generis ; corpus^ corporis. It is rare in O. H. G. in the 
sg., where it may have been even reintrodaced from the pL 
In the G. and D. pi. -o, -wm are the regular case-endings, 
-tr therefore is really stem-ending, but it was too convenient 
a form for the pL to escape being used as a pi. sign. Some 
eight to ten nouns are thus inflected in O. H. G. In M. H. G. 
-er spread and gradually formed a pi. even of masculines. 

2. The word (Si is originally a ^*o-stem. The double plurals in -e and 
-er have sprung up from the apparent necessity of distinguishing sg. and 
pi. of neuters, which according to the law of finals had to lose all end- 
ings. Some nouns took er some et» some both. In the latter a distinc- 
tion in meaning developed. See 58 and the inflection of wort and kalb, 
p. 195. 
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2. Consonant Declension. 

432. The masculine and neater n-stems ended once in -on, 
"jon^ the feminines in -^n, -j6n. They correspond to the L. 
iiomOy J^ominis ; fulmertj fulminis ; ratio, raiionis. As to their 
frequency in the Teutonic languages, see 478, 5. The Latin 
declension shows also in the singular, how the case-endings 
were added ; in O. H. G. these appear still in the pi., e. g., in 
herzonS 6 is sign of G. pL What was therefore the mere stem- 
suffix has become a means of inflection in the course of time. 

1. r-stems are tbe names of relationship, ^attx, etc. They with the 
dental stems were forced into the strong, first into the o-, then into the 
i^leclension for lack of case-endings, which could appear only in the G. 
and D. pi., viz., fatero, faterum. Already in M. H. G. the amlaut 
appears in the r-stems. 

S. Nouns like ®&te, SRense, &tb^t end in t or tn in O. H. G.: ffuoH, managt. -in. That 
is, they were Jd- andi^n-steme. They are all derivatives fh>m adjectives, and those in 
in are later than those in I. In O. H. G. they had t or in throai^hoat except in the G. 
and D. pi., which were mana(/ino, mana/^m respectively. Therefore umlaut through- 
out The tn-f onus had to coincide in time with the strong feminines in -4n(ff) at least 
in the sg. and therefore disappeared. They were rarely used in the pi. See i)aradlgm 
of miSLginy p. 196. 

433. 1. All feminines having now no inflection in the sg. and the old strong fern, 
having taken r(n) in the plural, it is difficult to tell the original vowel-stems from 
fi-stems. It would be correct to summarize the changes that have taken place in them, 
thus: 

All fern, nonns have become strong in the sg. and most of them by 
far, weak in the plaral. 

2. The fem. ^-stems (see paradigm) had already two cases in -euy viz., G. and D. pL, 
the other two were like the whole sg. It is not to be wondered at, then, if N. and A. 
pi. also took -«n and thus a sharp contrast was formed between the sg. with no varia- 
tion and the pi. with -en throughout. By this levelling and by the J^ (f and In) stems 
the loss of -«n in the sg. of n-stems was brought about. 

434. 1. -71 in the D. and G. sg. is still frequent in the 16th century and 
is pr«?servcd in certain phrases and in poetry. Schiller's Wallenstein's 
Lager has ^ird^en, ©tu^cn, 8onncn. gcjlcifmaucrt in bcr (Srben (Sch.). See 171. 

2. The masculines in -e are the bulk of old /j-stsms in M. H. G. Some 
nouns have become strong, «. g , 5lar, ^a^n ; otheis have become weak, 
^irlc (originally jthstem), |)clb (already in M. II. G.). Ste 61. 

8. As to the noons in 46, 1| in M. H. G. e was dropped after r and 1 in 
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the N. 8g. and all tb rough ; after m and n onlj in the N. In modem 
O. DO -e is the usage. See paradigm of vagel, p. 195. 

435. 1 In O. H. G. were only fear neater fi-etems, viz., Gra^ O^t ; tmga, 9(»se ; 
kena^ ^erj; wanga^ SBange. In M. H. G. they inclined toward the etrong and now the 
flnt three hare Joined the mixed declension ; wanga has become weak and fern.; namo^ 
ber 92dinf, was once neater. Comp. L. aonwn, nominU* 

S. Intercftinfirare tie 9if ne + bee and bie 9ime + pear, in which the inflectional n has 
entered the stem. Compare the older bU^ Mr. Thte entering of n into the N. of mas- 
culines is very common and has ftimished the balk of strong nonns, 1. class Bub 1 and 
4, 46, A 0r.. Katfen, Gkilsen, Vf oflenr Stossen, G^bcn (bat notice the isolated ^% ijl 
Gc^abe," it is too bad). One can tell these by comparing them with their Sng. cog- 
nates + ridge, gaIlow(8), post, rye, etc, which show no a. 

8. In ber ^eibe < heidan + heathen ; S^rifl + Christian < krUten < L. christiantu ; 
iRat«e < robe and raben + raven, n is lost as if it had been regarded an inflectional snfliz 
and the noons became weak. 

4. In bie $ecfe <fsr9anat Ags. /ifrm ; ftette < ktUne, chetina + Bng. chain through 
Bomancc < V. L. cricffno, L. eatina ; in bie ftilt^ < tOehene^ kuchin < Y. L. eudna, L. 
eogiAna + Eng. kitchen ; in bie SDZetie < meUent metHna < V. L. mtU^na^ L. matut^ 
(hora) + Eng. matin, the n has also been lost and the nouns became weak. 



Comments on the Adjective-Declension. 
436. O. H. G. paradigm of o-stems: 



Masc. 

8g. N. BLiNT, blint^r 

G. BLDTTES 

D. blintema 
A. blintan 

Instr. BLIKTU 

Fl. N. blinte 
G. blintero 
D. blint^m, -6n 
A. blinte 



Fem. 

BUNT, blintiu, -(i)u 
blintera, -u 
blintem, -a 



BLINTAy -e 



blinto 
blintero 
blint^m, -£n 
blinto 



Neater. 

BLnrr, blintaz 

BUNTES 

blintemu 
BiiNT, blintaz 

BUNTU 

blintio, -(i)u 
blintero 
blintSm, -^n 
blintin, -(i)n 



437. The adjective was once declined like the substantive, when hoth 
were still ** nouns." In the Teutonic languages the so-called " unin- 
flected " forms are stiU the noun inflection, because *bUnd*)z > blind(t) just 
as *dtigoz > tag. The strong declension is the pronominal inflect ian, which 
in some cases coincided with the substantive declension. These cases 
and the uninflected forms are put in small capitals in the paradigm. 
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1. The a^ective proDonns led the way in this coalescence of the two inflections into 
the one strong one. UinUr is only 8. G., the nninflected alone occurs in M. and L. G. 

2. The double forms blifitiu^ UintiU are perhaps dae toio-stems (Paul). bHrUiu could 
^ye M. H. G. blinde. The M. U. G. forms, both strong and weak, differ very little 
from the O. H. G. In the neuter pi. blindiu lasted long. 

3. In O. H. G. the yowel-stems are reduced to o- and Jo-stems. 

The Jo-stems are still recognizable by the umlaut which runs throughout, €.g.t f(!^5iw 
B6fe, tt&ge. 

4. The weak declension was exactly like the n-subst. declension. Now the sg. A. 
fern, and neuter are like the sg. N. just as in the substantiyes. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

438. -er, -eft represent O. H. G, -4ro, ~dro,-t8t, Sst, The o-forms, are 
not frequent in O. H. G. i in ir, ist produced umlaut, wliich spread in 
M. H. G., so tliat even then the umlaut began to be looked upon as an 
essential part of comparison. 

They were declined almost exclusively weak at first, e of be^ere (N. 
8g.) was lost just like the e of vogele, see p. 195. 

1. It is generally stated that -4ro, -oro come from an L E. suffix -jaru, but how has 
never been made dear. It is probable that, since -oro was at first attached only to 
o-stems^ the o is secondary and due to the stem-suffix. The comparatiye-suffix seems 
to have been -is and to this -t- was added for the superlative. But -t- is probably 
identical with the ordinal-suffix. 

Irregular Comparison. 

439. Beffer < O. H. G. be^proy Ags. beteray Be(l < be^pst, Ags. 
betst ; me^r < O. H. G. m^Oj Qo. maiza, meifl < O. H. G. meist. 
Go. maists; mlntcr < O.H. G. minniro, M. H. G. minre, minbejl 
represents O. H. G. minnisty M. H. G. minnest. 

1. All contain the regular suffixes, (effer comes perhaps from a stem 
♦b'ad. Ba§ is the regularly developed comparative adverb. Comp. 
M. H. G. min, me, Ags. mtn, md, r disappeared according to the law of 
finals. Whether mc^r is related to L. magis, major, is doubtful, ntinber 
has excrescent b. The O. H. G. nn shows that L. mintir-s is its cognate, 
jninbcjl is a N. H. G. superlative < mlnbcr. 

2. (Srfl is < O. H. G. Sristo, comparative iriro. G^e is a modem formation for the 
positive, + Bng. ere, erst. Se^t comes ftom a stem *lat^ from which Eng. late, later; 
last — latest ; also + to let = ** hinder.** Ia|, tired. Zt1it<leziy latii)st. Just as Bng. 
last < latest. SeeKluge. Sfttjl + first is <0. H. O./^ri (adverb), /^irlfv,/^ri«to. 
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Comments on the Pronouns. 
440. Personal Pbonouiis. 

M. H. O. Common gender. 

I. n. 

Sg. N, ich du, dft 

^ ( mln din 

G. 



1 (mines, 
D. mir 
A. mich 



) 



diner 

dir 

dich 



PL N. 
G. 
D. 

A. 



Sg. N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



wir ir 

unser inwer 

uns in 

( uns r inch 

(iinsicli (iuwih 

111, person with form for each gender. 

er sin 

sin, es ir, ire 

im(e) ir, iro 

in, inen sie 
O. H. G. inan 



PL N., A. Bi(e) 



Bi(e), si 



G. 
D. 



ir (O. H. G. iro) 
in (O. H. G. im) 



IILrefl. 

sin 
slner 
(im) 
sich 

(ir) 
(in) 
sich 



ej 

es, sin 

im(e) 

ej 

sin 



1. The pronouns of common gender come from various stems, which as well as the 
Inflections are difElcult to analyze, er, fie, ed come from two stems i ( < «i — oi) and 
4^. For c9 < e^ + Goth, ita, see 490, S. Compare L. is, ea, id. 

2. The pronouns were extended by two endings, -er and -en, in N. H. G. 
Tlie G. sg. meincTf etc, are no doubt due to the influence of the strong 
adjective declension and to unfcr, cucr (G. pi.). The same endings appear 
in bercT and benett; but these are hiter, since both mines and miner appear 
in M. H. G. sporadically. iueJi, originally A., spread over D. like the 
reflexive " sich." stn crowded out es (G. masc.) already in 0. H. G. and es 
(neuter G.) has general force, not referring to a single object. N. H. G. 
3$ro is probably an analogous form with " dero " before a title and not 
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the old fem. Q, sg. or pi. iro as generally stated, tr (Q. pL) was still the 
rule in the 16th century and as G. sg. still in the 17th. beiner was estab- 
lished later than meiner and feinerr which were the rule early in the IVth 
century. 

441. Possessive Pbonouns. 

a. The posseseive pronouns are of the same ori^ as the genitives mein, tein, feht, etc, 
of the personal pronoun. They are most likely not derived from the latter as is gener- 
ally stated, but rather the reverse. The adjective snASz -in < in seems to lie in them 
attached to the primitive stems *ma, *iwa^ *8wa, which appear in all Indo-European 
languages. Comp. L. meus^ tuus^ suuSf meiy tui, sui, 

1. In O. H. G. the possessives were declined strong even when preceded 
by the definite article. In M. H. Q. the weak declension came into use. 
The long forms in -ig sprang up late in the 16th century, 

2. 3^rf her, their, however, is derived from the G. of the personal pro- 
noun of the third person. It sprang up in the 12th century and was 
fully established in the 15th. 

442. The Demonstrativb Pronoun. 

O. H. G. Masc. Fem. Nent. 

Sg. N. d6 (thie), d§r diu da^ 

G. des dera, -o des 

D. d§ma, M. H. G. d6m(e) deru, M. H. G. der(e) demu 

A. den d&, dea, dia da^ 

In. din diu 

PI N., A. d6, dea, dia deo, dio dei, diu 

' , ' 

G. dero 

D. d6m 

a, Sievers assmnes two I.-E. stems, to, tjo ; Paul only one, to, cxplainins i as due 
;o Ihe diphthongization of d > ea > ia. d8 without r is the older ; r is the same as in 
toer, «r, + L. guU, is. tola treated as o and i stem, di < thai, dei is probably dual 
like zwei. O. H. O. daa < O. T. Aato, in which final t is a particle. The Instr. exists 
■till in the isolated //beflO/" + the in ^* the more," < desde < des-^iu, des is the Qen. 

443. 

Nent 
diz, dfixzi, di^ 

dfisses 

etc. 

dt$e is composed like a strong a4)ective of de and a particle sa. In the Q. sg. both 
•clementfl are inflected, generally only the second, (fif has in ^ the neater prononUnal 





O. H. G. 


Masc. 


Pem. 


8g, N. dfise, d6sd-r 


deisn, dinsin 


G. dfisses 


dfisera, derra 


etc. 


etc. 
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nifllx, but nothing dee in it is explained. In,lf . n. O. the forms befdnning with ^ 
prevailed, always short, titi goes back to O. H. Q. <Uf, bat ticfeS first appears as late 
as the Iftth century. Hans Sachs still spells tfte, dUz, 

1. jeti-er seems to contain the same suffix -in as the possessiTe pronoons. 
Its stem is limited to the Teutonic languages. 

The origin of •Wb" + self is dark. 

foii^ + such is compounded of swa, so, fo and lich, like, -lii^. 

2. The pronominal stem hi, which appears also in the Enj;. pronoun he, 
his, him, her, is hidden in ^cute < hiudagu (Instr.), l^er < hiujarti, ^tnt 
(now dialectic) < M. H. G. Jiinet < Mnaht, + to-niftht. It occurs also 
in the adverbs (in» ^er^ + hi-ther. Compare L. M-c, hae^, ha-c, 

444. Intebrooative Pronouns. 



O. H. G. Masc. and Fern. 


Neater. 


M.H.O. 


N. huer 


hna^ 


w§r, waj 


G. hues 




wes 


D. huemn 




wem(e) 


A. huen(an) 


hna^ 


wen, waj 


Insir. 


hnia, hia 


wiu 



a. From the stem -4to with k* that was Iid)ialized in Latin and the Teatonic langnages. 
Compare L. guis^gttid, quody which perhaps requires another I. R. stem H. A. httenan 
U only O. H. G. and the ending is taken from the adjective declension. 

1. »tc < O. H. G. wiu, huiu, + why, how, comes from this stem, G. T. 
^tca-y I. E. hh-, + Go. hwaiwa^ Ags. hH, But the phonetic relation be- 
tween voitt why and how is not yet cleared up. 

Eng. whom is really the D. + »cm, but served as D. and A. very 
early. 

2. »cld& < 0. H. G. hu^ih, iceUch, + which < Ags. hwj/lc, lit. "how 
or what like." 

8. Wcber + whether, now only conjunction, is still a pronoun in the 
16th century. Formed by the comparative suffix -be r < thar < tero from 
ko- the interrogative stem. Comp. Gr. Korepoc, archaic form. 

445. Indkfinitb Pronouns. 

1. icber, jemanbr nicmanb contain the prefix io, ie, je, + ever, io gave the 
origina] interrogative weder indefinite force, icber < ieu>?der < iotceder. 
Like " ^ther," It meant "one of two/' " which ever you please." The encU 
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ing -er was confounded with the adjective-endings -etf -<, -ed and the 
full forms ieberer^ jebertf iebered are preserved, though rare, down to the 
17th century. 

jemanb is compounded of ie — man, ntemanb of ni — ie^-7nan. As to b, 
see 491, 2. 

jcgU^ < iegelih < io—gilih, " ever (the) like." 

2. jebwfber < ie — dewSder, " any one of two." It contains an element 
de, which is also in etUd^r etioad* Its origin is unknown, fetn < deehein. 
Tills also contains an obscure element deelin. 

8. avbtt + other is a comparative like totbttt < O. H. G. andar < *an 
— ^tero. 



446. 



Comments on the Conjugation. 
Stbong Yebbs. 



O. H. O. 


M. H. G. 


Pres, ind. 


8vbj. 






Sg. 1. Tiimu 


neme 


nime 


neme 


2. nimis(t) 


nemes 


nimest 


nemest 


3. nimit 


neme 


nimet 


neme 


PL 1. nemam(ds) 


nem6m(6s) 


nemen 


nemen 


2. nemat^ et 


nem^t 


nemet 


nemet 


3. nemant 


nem^n 


nement 


nemen 


Pret ind. 


>Sm&j. 






Sg.l. nam 


nflmi 


nam 


nseme 


2. ndmi 


ndmis 


nsBme 


nsBmest 


3. nam 


ndmi 


nam 


nseme 


PL 1. n4mnm(6s) 


ndmim(^s) 


• 
ndmen 


nsBmen 


2. ndmut 


ndmtt 


ndmet 


nsBmet 


3. ndmnn 


n&mtn 


ndmen 


nsBmen 


Imp, 








2. sg. nim 


Inf, nSman 


nim 


nemen 


1. pL ngmam(6s) 


Oer, ze nemanne 


nemen 


ze nemenne 


2. pi. nemat 


Pres. part, nemanti 


nemet 


nemende 




Past part, ginoman 




gonomen 
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Weak Yebbs. 










O. H. G. 


M. 


H. G. 


Imp. 2. sg. 


neri 


salbo 


ner 


salbe 


Pret 


nerita 


salbdta, d&hta 


nerte 


salbeie 


Inf. 


neren 


salbdn 


nem 


Ralben 


Part. 


nerenti 


salbdnti 


nemde 


salbende 




ginerit 


giflalbdt 


genert 


geRalbet 



a. Grimm called a verb ** stronf^" because it would form its preterit of its own re- 
Bonrces, without the aid of compoeition. We retain the terms ** strong *' and " weak " 
simply becaose they are generally nsed. 

448. Tenses. 

There are only two simple tenses left in the Germanic languages, via., 
the present and the " preterit " which corresponds in form to the " per- 
fect" of the other I. E. languages. What we call "the subjunctive" is 
in form the optative, the suffix for which was x&—it in an o-verb of course 
-nn. Compare the Greek ^cpot— Go. nimcU. 

449. Personal suffixes. There were two classes. The prima- 
ry were added to the present and the subjnnctiYe mood, the 
secondary to the preterit and the optative mood. The O. H. 
G. 1. pL in -m6s is quite a mystery. The 2. p. sg. present in 
8t, prevailing in O. H. G., has sprung from analogy with 
nimis — tu and the pret.-present verbs, e.g., canst, '^histu*' 
occurs in the very oldest sources, 

1. The 1. p. sg. present is either u < o in nearly all verbs or m < mi 
in the few wii- verbs, e.g., nimu but ttiom. Peculiar is that the 2. p. 
preterit subj. has entered tlie preterit ind. The regular ending was -t, 
as still found in Gothic and in the preterit-present verbs, e. g., Gto. namt, 
G. bu Wilt, folt (archaic). The other personal endings are quite regular. 

2. These suffixes were either attached to the bare stem as' in the wit- 
verbs or by means of a connecting vowel generally called ** thematic 
vowel," which was I. E. o— e for all strong verbs and in O. H. G. i, 5 or 
6 for weak verbs. 

450. Imperativb. The 2. p. sg. has the syncopated form of short- 
stemmed verbs which once «nded in -e: neme > nimi > nim. In 
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weak verbs the ending is amalgamated with the connecting vowel : 
fieri, salho, neri should become ner, but there was levelling in favor of 
the long-stemmed verb. The 1. p. pi. is exhortative. It is indicative. 

451. iNPiNmvE. This is a verbal noun ending in -no-. Perhaps an 
isolated accusative. 

452. Gerundive. It is confounded with the infinitive with which it 
has originally nothing to do. Suffix is -nj- ; hence the double n. It 
was inflected like any noun. Since in modern German it has taken a 
construction similar to the Gerundive of Latin grammar, we have called 
it ** Gerundive." The form with -t occurs, according to Weinhold, as 
early as the 12th century in Alemanic. zi tuonne and zi tuonde were con- 
founded. In the latter form lies the modem construction, as in eine ju 
Beo^tenbe ^orfd^rift. 

453. Participles. The suffix of the present participle was -nt, a 
consonant stem, but afterwards a jo-y Jdstem, hence nemanti. For the 
nouns greunbr Seinbr ^cilanb, see 505. 

1. The passive participles are two verbal adjectives formed by means 
of -t6- and -n6- (both accented) from the verb-stems, not from the 
tense-stems. They were at first not limited, -to- to weak verbs and 
-nd- to the strong. Compare miaa- (the modem prefix mi0~ + Eng. 
mis-) < misto < *mith — 16 the weak stem of the verb jneibcn» jnieb» 
gemiebeiu to avoid : gcwtp < gawiss < ^-witta < *widtd, from the stem 
of »clp, wtflfen; alt + old < al — 16- from the strong verb (Go.) alan + L. 
akre, to nourish. Besides in these and other isolated forms -i6- occurs 
in the past part, of the pret.-pres. verbs and in a class that had no con- 
necting vowel, e.g,, gebrac^t, gcba^t, etc.. see 454, 3. Compare Gr. -r6f, L. 
-tu8, -no is rare in non-Germanic languages ; compare L. dignua, plenua 

+ full. 

2. The prefix ge-. It is the inseparable prefix ge- and belonged at first 
only to the participle of verbs compounded with it. But in simple verbs 
it could give the present the force of the future, it would emphasize the 
preterit or give it the force of the pluperfect and give the infinitive de- 
pendent upon a modal auxiliary the force of the perfect inf. Thas also 
in tlio participle it emphasized the completion of an act. Some parti- 
ciples very rarely took ge- in M. H. G,, e. g,, komen, tcorden, funden, 
Id^en, fre^^en, Ttei^en, »®nabe funben" is common in the Bible. The 
Patriarch in Lessing'B JNiathan uses it. Compare Eng. yclad, yclept. 
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454. Weak Yebbs. 

1. The connecting vowels are l<j), 6, in 0. H. G. The orlfi^na] type of connecting 
TOwel is suppotjicd to tiave heen ojo— ejo, but the redacticui to 9 (Qo. aO and 6 is by no 
means clear. The large majority hare i(j) < *</o, but a not small namber both of orig- 
toally strong and weak verbs have none. The preterit Is formed by the snfllz -ta^ now 
-it. Its origin is by no means settled. Paoi reconstracts two soffix^ viz., -dkd 
and -40, The Old Saxon forms tagda^ habda^ ttbda with corresponding participles can 

only come from VdkS^ from which is also t^vn + to do. The majority of verbs take 
L E. -tot> tha>da>ta according to Vemer^s Law. See 41 1. 

2. We distinguish originally three classes : 1, no connecting vowel in 
the preterit ; 2, connecting vowel and short stem ; 3, connecting vowel 
and long stenL 

3. There was very early (in 0. H. G.) a levelling between the 2. and 3. 
classes, because in short-stemmed verbs, in which no syncope could take 
place, j(i) caused doubling of the final consnant. This made them appear 
like long-stemmed ones. The first class has now been reduced to the 
three verbs benfen^ Hnhn, and (rtn^^eny see 454, 2. Compare O. H. G. 
denken, ddhta, ffiddht ; dunken, dUlUa, gidUht; bringen, brdhta, gibrd/it 
Long & < a nasalized < an. Uau^tn, fSixd)\tn, fud^enr toirfen (< toitrfen) 
belonged here also. Eng, buy, bought, bought ; work, wrought, wrought 
show still their origin in the gh before t. 93ringen is of course a strong verb 
and so are brUkan (II ), suochen (VI.) as their ablaut shows, ^ginnen be- 
longed here perhaps too, since we find still in dialect 6egonnte (F. 3176). 
Tliat these verbs never had any connecting vowel is shown : 1, by the 
change of the guttural stop > guttural spirant which takes place only 
directly before t ; 2, by the umlaut in the pret. subj. For the M. H. G. 
forms are denken, ddhte — dce/Ue, geddht ; dunken, dHhte — diu/ite, gedHht; 
hringen, hrdhte — hrceTUe, {ge)brdht. bunfotr bunfte, ficbunft begins as early 
as M. H. G. The present mir bau(^t is a N. H. G. formation from the 
preterit. That fiird^ten once belonged here is shown by the archaic 
form ^fur^te," e.g., Dcr toad^t S^Yoaht for(^t^ M v\t (U.). Lessing has 
wfurd^te," < 0. H. G. furhten (vUrhten), for{a)hta, gifor{a)?U (the a is a 
secondary development). 

455. The verbs in 119, 1, are the only verbs that still show 
the difference between the long and short-stemmed of the i(j)- 
class. They formed their principal parts in O. H. G.: brenneiiy 
hranta, gibrennil — gibrardir ; nennen, nanta, ginennit — ginanter. 
According to syncope *brannita, *gibrannilSr had to become 
branta, gibrantSn The i that piroduced umlaut in brennen, 
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gibrennU had disappeared from hrannUaj gibrannitSr and 
therefore there is no umlaut in branntc, gcbrannt^ The parti- 
ciple with umlaut was levelled away. 

1. The umlaut in the modem pret. subj. is due to analogy with brai^te* 
burfte, etc. It is a Middle German feature. Even preterits indicative 
with e of retmeitr hemten, nennen occur now and then in the classics. The 
levelling into fenbett» fenbetc, gefcnbet; »cnbcn, »cnbcte, fiewenbet is not uncom- 
mon. Schiller has • ♦ . bie ®renjer »o er bad »on ben ©(^»cbm erobertc 
(S^am berennte. 

2. All other differences were levelled away, e.g.^ M. H. Q. hceren, hMe^ 
gehcsret—gehSrty becomes ^xtn, barter gcbort ; fiircbtcttr fiir^tcte, ficfurd^tct ; 
fprengen, fprengter gefprengt; fufleitr fSlItc, gcpilltj bedcn* bctfte, fiebcrft. 

3. A few isolated participles are left, such as geflalt (unsellaU)^ getrofl 
(adverb), and others. 

Strong Vekbs. 
456. The Present. 

1. The interchanges of e — t ; ie — eu ; no umlaut— amlaut in the present and the um- 
laut in the pret. subj. arc accounted fur in the phonology. See 403. See also under 
each class of verbs. 

2. The first p. sg. has followed the analogy of the forms that have e 
and of the verbs of VI. which had of coorsa no umlaut ia 1. p. sg., e.g., 
O. H. G. faru, ferist, ferlt. The contrast is now for all classes between 
2. and 3. pers. sg. with \, a, etc. : bu fa^rfl» er fa^rt^ bu i\h% er gibt and 
all the other forms with a and e : fa^rcn, i^ fabre, tt)ir fabren, ibr fabrt, jlc 
fabren; flcben, i<b flebe, »ir gcbcn, ibr gcbct# fic gcben. Formerly the contrast 
was between the whole pres. sg. and the whole pi. for CI. III., IV., V. 
See paradigm, p. 203. 

457. Of the numerous formations of the present-stem the following 
are still to be recognized by certain peculiarities : 

1. I. E. jo—je, L. capiOj fugio, German bitten V. < Udjan < *bedjan, 
according to the interchange of e— i, but the participle gebeten < bedan-. 
Exactly like this fl^en V., Uegen V., but gefeffen, gelegen. Also beben VI. and 
fibworen VI., e.g,, fibworen < swem < swerien < swarjan, swor, swaranr-. 
Hence i,. or in the last two, a umlaut through the whole present. This 
was once a large group. Here belonged for instance the class benfen# 
bacbte^ see 454, 3, + Go. thanlijan, 

2. The suffix -n {-nw, vj), which also entered the pret. if it was 
within the root, fwigett K^frehnan, Ags. JHgnan, bot already weak in 
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O. H. G. enod^nett < an O. H. O. (gfy^icahkinnen, nn < nj. U^imtiu 
rinncn and otbera have nto. Go. iktndan, Gennan fhwbr flanb — geftanfaen; 
(de^en)i giengi dtgangeiw fangcn, etc Compaie L. tunda, tutudi. 

8. Redaplication, corresponding to Gr. rC^ijfu and irt/rro), is preserved 
in (cbcn < biben, to quake, and }ittcni# to tremble, both weak (Kinge). 

4. sk, corresponding to L. h3co, in brcfd^iw forfd!^ tounf^nu toafc^en (see 
Klnge's I>ict. for these words). 

4Sa The Preterit 

1. BedtipUeatkm. There are traces of ablaat withoat red«|meatlon, but generally the 
two occurred tofj^ether. In Gothic are etiU verbs which have both. The redaplicatioii 
coDBisted in the repetiton of the initial consonant -f e or if beginning with a vowel Iqr 
prefixing 'e, e. g.. Go. haldan^ htUhald (ai = d in Gothic), aukan^ akntk. O. H. G. has 
only one clear example, via., Uta, iSf t^. Ck)mpare L. faUo-'ftfeUit tango^Migi, 
How the redapUcating syllable was lost, how it coalesced with the stem is not yet 
clear. Oar VII. class includes the reduplicating verbs, that is, those still redapUcat- 
ing in Gothic, though it is by no means certain that Gothic has preserved the original 
method of reduplication. 

2. In 0. H. G. the stem-vowel of the reduplicated preterit appears as S 
and eo, e, g,, rdtan rety f<Vian f^ng and fhig (fahan < fanhan). ^ by 
diphthoDgization > ea > ia > U ; eo > to > ie, bo that ^already in M. 
H. G. we have ie as the regular vowel of the preterit. Examples: 
9to^nn — steo^, stio^, M. H. G. ^ie^ — gUt$^an ; hlovfan — hleof, hliof, 
M. H. G. Uef—gilOoufan, N. H. G. laufen— lief— gtkufen ; faUan—fel 
> feal > fial > fieliU. R. Q.)-- gifaOan, N. H. G. fancn— pel— gcfaHen; 
hei^an — A%, hea^, hia^, M., H. G. hief^-^iheif^an, N. H. G. ^cipen — ^iep 
— gejelpen. 

8. However the vowel appearing in the pret. may have arisen, it is not ablaut. It 
never appears in derivatives as all the ablaut vowels do. ttnterf^^ is only a seeming 
exception, since it stands for the older „Vin!Ux^^\!b," which was crowded out, because 
the verb went over into the I. CI. 

The Ablaut-series and the Verb-classes. 

459. No one verb" shows all the four stages of ablaut as they have 
been determined. See 394. The first five classes belong to the origin 
nal I. B. e— o saries, the VI. is the L E. & — fi, G. T. H — 6 series. To 
the latter series belong also the reduplicating verbs which have in the 
stem a + liquid + cons, (balten) ; ai (ei) ; and au, o. 
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In the first gronp g corresponds to G. T. §« i ; o to G. T. a in the pret. 
eg., for in L and II. we must count i and a as consonants. The ^ve 
classes can be grouped as follows : 

1. a. I., U.: i and u as consonants in the pres. and pret. sg.p as 
vowels in the pret. pi. and part., viz., 

e - i + c6ns. a - i + cons. i + cons. 
6 - u + cons. a - u + cons. u + cons. 

The stem ends in i or u + cons. 

6. III., IV., V. have in the present S - i + liquid or nasal + cons. (HI.); 
e + liquid or nasal (IV.), or e + cons. (V.). In the piet. sg. they have a. 
The stem ends in a liquid or nasal + cons. (III.) ; in a single liquid or 
nasal (TV.) ; in a single cons, not liquid or nasal (V.). 

2. L, II., ni. have the weakest stages of ablaut in the pret. pl. and 
partidple ; IV. in the part, only ; V. in neither. IV. and V, have a long 
Towel in the pret. pl., that is very difficult to acoount for. 0. H. G. Si 
corresponds to G. T. e, the length of which may be due to compensation, 
^'ff'» *gegbum > gebum. See 458, 1. 

3. A third grouping is possible according to the quality of the vowel, 
viz., I. to V. run in a system of unrounded vowels, VL runs in a system 
of rounded. 

a. ti (o) in n. is either consonant in the accented stage (pres. and pret. s^.) or vowel 
in the unaccented stage (pret. pL and past part), n before r, 1, m, n in the unaccented 
stage isalso due to their double nature, according to wliich they serve as vowels or as 
consonants. NascUU and JAqtHda sonawt (Brugman) are represented in all the Teu- 
tonic dialects by ur, ul, um, un, a diaracteristic of the whole group. 

4. VI. stands alone and contains rounded vowels. Its a cannot have 

t 

been originally the same as the a of the other series. It was probably 
more o than a. 

liEVELLmO IN THE PhETEBIT. 

460. Tracing the classes from O. H. G. to N. H. G. we have to notice 
one great levelling in all the classes, viz., of sg. aQ4 pl. pi*et. This was 
started by VI. and VII., which had sg. and pl. alike. In FV. and V. the 
difference was only one of quantity. The sg. was short and the pl. was 
long. The sg. had to take a long vowel according to 488, 2. 

1. In CL II. G. T. au > ao > 6 before dentals, before 1, r, h, and finally.- 
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.There were therefore already O'b ia the pret. Eg, The lereUing was ia 
favor of 0, bat of 6 before certain oonsonants (fff (^» fr b — t). 5 was already 
in t lie past part. < iL Onlj L and IlL are left. Bat in L t > el accord- 
ing to 488. 5. The pros, and pret. bad to become alike. The priuci;. le of 
ablaut was thas interfered with in I., and the levelling in the pret. was 
in favor of the pi. and part., viz., i or ie according to the following con- 
sonants. IIL is the only class in which the levelling was in favor of the 
pret. sg. Before nasal + cons, a stood in the pL and part. A levelling 
in favor of the pi. was therefore not likely. In IV. and V., where such a 
levelling occurred, the pi. and part, had different vowels. Before 1, r, + 
cons., to be sure, there was u in the pi., o in the part., bat u — o stood 
in no ablaut-relation. Bat this levelling was the latest of all and we 
find none in S. G. dialects at the present day. In the written language 
of tbe I6th and 17th centuries it is rather rare; in the 18th it is the rule 
with not a few exceptions. SBerbetif toarb — tourbCf gmorben is the only 
verb of IIL in which the pi. -vowel stands by the side of the sg. But this 
verb stands isolated from the rest as an auxiliary verb. The pret.-pres. 
verbs have not suffered levelling except foIIfn(8ee 471. 2), but these have 
stood in an isolated position toward all the other strong verbs from pre- 
historic times. 

461. We give a tsvr examples of tbe classes in their earlier stages. Space will not pet' 
mit to tr&ce each verb of each class. It would be easy to show what verbs have died 
out, what verbs have become weak, and what weak or foreign verbs have become 
strong. The stock of verbs belonging to each class varies with every period ; in fact, 
it is ever varying. Compare, e,g.^ ia^ iug, frag, frua YI. (see 129), and the large num- 
ber of doubtful ones in YIIL 

462. LCI. O. (M.)H. G. 1 ei, 6 i i 

grifan greif grifum -grifan 

greifen grljf flrijfen flegrijfen 

zlhan zfih zigum -zigan 

gel^en gie^ gle^en flejte^en 

snidan sneit snitam -snitan 

fdjneiren [(^nitt finltten flefd^nitten 

1. The interchange of h— g, d— t according to Vemer's Law, see 416. , 
i > ei according to 488, 5. N. H. G. i in the whole pret. by levelling, 
ei > e before h, r, w. i represents both the medium stage G. T. ei and 
the weak stage i. i is the sero stage. 
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. IL 0. H. ( 


3-. iu — io 


on, d 


a 5 


triofan 


trouf 


trufum 


-trofan 


triefen 


trojf 


trojfen 


getroffen 


kiosan 


kds 


kunim 


-koran 


llefen, liiren 


!o^, tor 


(er)foren 


ertorcn 


siodan 


sdt 


suliim 


-sotan 


{{ecen 


fott 


fotten 


gefotten 


stifan 


BOUf 


sufnm 


-sofan 


faufen 


foif 


foffen 


gefoffen 



1. The interchange of iu — io according to 406; iu in the pres. sg. 
trlnfa, triufist, triufit, but pi. triofames, etc., inf. triofan. For a period 
this iu, having passed > % became eu bj diphthongization. These forms 
are now archaic, ie prevailing through the whole present, see 124. 
M. H. G. io > ie. G. T. au > ou, but > ao > C before dentals, 1, r, h 
and finally. The interchange of s — r, d — t according to Verner's Law, 
but levelled, as in fd^nciDcn I., in favor of t, in the whole preterit. In 
M. H. G. kiesen, kos, korn, gekoren for a while, but later, ficfcn, U€, 
gefofen; ficfen, for, gcforcn; now !urcn» for, gcforcn. See 132. 

2. In this series all the four grades of ablaut are represented, ou 
strong ; io, iu medium ; H the weak ; ti zero, (i > au regularly. <i ap- 
peared in verbs that had the accent on the suffix. Compare 457. 



464. ni. Cl. O. (M.) H. G. e-i & 

1, a, u before nasal + cons.; e — i, u — o before r, 1 I- cons. 



V 

U 



u— 5 



swimman 
fc^mimmen 

fin tan 

fittten 

helfan 



8wam 
fd^tDantm 

fant 
fan^ 

half 



swummum 
f(!^mammen 

fimtum 
fanten 

hulfam 



-swumman 

-funtan 
gefunlen 

-holfan 



1. This is in N. H. G. the most primitive series, finben, fanb, gcfunben is 
already the G. T. series. In the second group (see 125, 2) the secondaiy 
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trmnsition of n > o is a M. G. feature. It takes place before tm and nun. 
The older transition from a > o before 1, r + cons, is already O. H. G. 
See 405. 

2. Tlie intercliange of 8 — i is regular (see 403). It appears in IIL, 
IV.. V. alike. 

8. The double preterit sabjunctive (see 125) is due to the levelling of 
the indicatiTe. The subjunctive was regularly formed with the vowel of 
the pL and umlaut of the same. Now when the vowel of the sg. spread 
over the pL it is natural a new subjunctive should be formed also by um- 
laut: fanbe» bdrQC. Wherever the new pret. subj. in d did not approach 
too closely to, or coincide with, the present ind., it prevailed as in the 
first division: finbe — fdnbci binbe — bdnbc» gelinge — geldnge. Where such 
a coincidence was the case* the old subjunctive is still in use and prefer- 
able as in the third division: Ux^t — (bdrge) bftrge, flcrfce — fhirbc, rnibt — 
rovixU, see 126. S^efel^len and empfe^lfn of IV. belong- here since in M. H. G. 
they were bevelhen, mpfeUitn, containing 1 + cons. fleMen IV < stein has 
followed the analogy of III., 8, on account of fld^Ur the regular subj. and 
fh^Ie the pres. ind. The 2. division has for older ti just as it has o fas 
u : gewiinne > Qetodnne, but the new ones in & are quite common except of 
rinneitf on account of rennen. 

4. e — i is the medium stage, a the strong ; the weak and zero appear 
as u — o. 
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& 



stelan Btal 

fle^Ien flaU 

koman, queman quam 

lommen lam 



stdlum 
{lat)(ett 

qudmum 
lamen 



a 
-stolan 

-koman 
gefommen 



1. Here is again interchange of e — i. S prevailed in the pret. u >o 
regularly. 

8. Queman > koman according to 489, 1. It is possible that '' koman " 
is the weak grade (see 471, 3). flcd^cn belonged originally to V. ; it has 
no liquid. Before d^ and ff the vowel is short, except in the pret. of 
course : \il^vn, flSd^i geflod^en* 
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466. V.a. O.H.a. e 



& 



fi 



e 



geban 

geben 


gab 


gdbum 


-geban 


g^an 

effen 


&^, a^ 

4 


a^en 


-ejjan 
(ge)ge|fen 


bitten 
bitten 


bat 

bat 


bdtum 
boten 


-betan 
gebeten 


wesan 
(feitt) 


was 

toat 


wdrwra 
»aren 


-wSaan 
fle»efen 



1. In S the three lowest i^rades are represented, there was no liquid or 
nasal to represent the 8. and 4. grades. & is the strong stage. The origin 
of & is not certain. H^ is perhaps from'ea^, 'e being the reduplicating syl- 
lable. For bitten, see 457, 1. In the part, the interchange of s — r was 
levelled away after the inl as early as O. H. G.; in the pret. with the 
levelling of the vowels. SBad Is archaic in Fenchteerleben's : ©o (if) 
ttr gefc^enft ein ^ttofpUin toad. Interchange of e — i as usual and quantity 
of 3 depends upon the following consonants. 



467. VI. CL 0. H. G. a— e 


uo, d 


uo, 6 


faran 


faor 


fuorum 


-faran 


fa^ren 


fu^r 


fu^ren 


flffa^ren 


beffen 


huob 


hnobum 


-haban 


M.H. G. heben 


huop 


haobum 


-haben 


l^eben 


^ob, ^vA 


l^oben, l^uben 


fle^oben 
(er)]^aben 



1. This series has only two grades, strong and weak-medium, see 400. 
G. T. 6> uo> a. For e in heflfen, ^tbtix, see 457, 1. For a > o, see 489, 3. 

468. YII. CL Its verbs do not form an ablaut-series, see 458. 

469. Vlil. Cl. Its verbs have mostly o for S,, a in the pret. 
and the majority belong to III., IV., V. Some of these were 
unsettled very early, e. g., M. H. G.pjkgen IV. and V. For 
A > o, 6; see 489, 3. 
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The Preterit-Present Verbs. 

470. In these the meaning admitted the perfect to be used as a pres- 
ent. They are a primitive dass. Compare Gr. ol6a, Id/iev, Lat. odi, mti. 
With a few irregularities they can yet be assigned to the regular ablaut- 
scries as has been done (see 135). Weak preterits were formed withoat 
conncctinor vowel. Therefore umlaut in the subj. The stem-vowel is 
the same for the old pret pi., the new preterit, the participles and the 
infinitive. The participles (see 463, 1) were formed either weak or strong, 
generally weak. Since the infinitive is a new formation as well as some 
of the strong participles, and since as in gan — gunnen (gonnen) the strong 
participle was formed before there was an infinitive, it is hardly correct to 
say the infinitive is used instead of the part, in modem German : eigeiu 
O. H. G. gawi^an, M. U. O. gunnen^ gegunnen, {erycunnen are strong 
participles. The others, tfirfcttf fdnnctu mo^tn, foQen, were formed later. No 
doubt, participles like hei^en, Ifi^en, etc. (see 453. 2), had their influence 
in the non-use of ge-. 

1. The inflection of the present is that of the regular strong pret. They 
have even one very old feature, viz., in 2. pers. sg. t is used, the second- 
ary ending, while in all other strong verbs the optative has entered the 
indicative, e. g., ndmi, but tarsi ( + durst) darft, scaU ( + thou shalt), 
maht. st in canst, anst is a mystery. This t still occurs in the 16th and 
17th centuries, bu folt nl(*t jlc^len (B.). 

471. 1. O. H. G. we% — wi^^um I. corresponds exactly to 
Gr. oUa — ftJ/nev, in ablaut and consonants. 

2. scal^ scalt (2. pers. sg.), scolam, scolta lY. 

It is possible that sculum is older than the long vowel of IV. 
('" stalum "), for it may be the weak grade of ablaut, like >boran, sufan. 

8. 0. H. G. muc^ muost muo^um muosa and muosta 

M. H. G. muoa^ muost mUe^en muose, muoste 

subj. mtiese, mtleste 

N. H. G. mugf mu^t, muffen» mu$te, mitgte. 

Of the double form muoM — muoste the former is the older and regu- 
larly developed, muose < *m6t-ta, muosta has the suffix added once 
more. The umlaut that appears -in M. H. G. and later in the pres. pi. and 
inf. is difficult to account for. 
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4. foil < schol < Bchal < seal. Why f < f(^ ? Compare 0. and M. 
H. G. skal — sal, bat always ©d^ulb. 

5. gSrnien III. and taugcn II. have become weak. They come respec- 
tively < gan-gunnen, in which g- is prefix, and < touc-tugen, to be fit, 
+ Eng. do in " it wiU not do," *' how do you do " (?). 

6. etgm + own < eigan is the strong part, of a stem of which there 
appears only a pL aigum in 0. H. G. g according to Vemer's Law. It 
belongs to the a — % ablaut-series like hei^an — he^ — gihei^^n. tar 
— turren + dare has disappeared. Its meaning has passed into barf — 
burfen. 

472. 1. Notice that Eng. must is really a double pret.-pres. verb, 
must is the weak preterit used again as a present. n>u§te < weste, see 
489, 1. Compare Eng. to wit, wist, wot. See Skeat. 

2. 0. H. G. will wilt, wili, pi. wellem§s, wellet, wellent, pret. welta, inf. 
wellan. o appears already for e in this period (see 489, 1). M. H. G. 3. 
pers. sg. is wilt, wiL N. H. G. »illjl. This is really no pret.-pres. verb, 
but we have according to custom put it at the end of this class. It is 
really a mi-verb, whose ind. was lost. Compare L. ^Um, 

.„^ r I Mi-Verbs. 

473. feitt* 

1. O. H. G. bim, bis(t), ist, birum, birut, sint. Subj. si, etc 
Inf. sin, wesan V. Imp. wis, wesat, sit ; pret. was ; subj. 
wdri. In M. H. G. the pres. pL runs: 1. p. birn, sint, sin; 

2. p. blrt, sit, sint ; 3. p. sint, sin. In N. H. G. xoxx ftnt < the 

3. person; i^r fel^ < the subjunctive; ffe fint is primitive, comp. 
L. sunty bint. 



2. Three stems have helped to form its conjugation, viz., Ves-, fij'x-, 
L. fuit Gr. 0}3(j, and the verb wesan. It would lead us too far to enter 
minutely upon the part each plays, but the development is not at all dif- 
ficult to trace. Only r in birum, birn is a mystery, but it appears also in 
the reduplicating verbs of VII. 

474. gdriy gSn, gangan, Q^^ti, + go. 

1. O. H. G.gdm, gdsy g&t, g&m, gdt, g&nt; g£m, g^s, g^t, g^t, 
g£nt; the subj. only gd, g^s, g&, etc. Imp. ganc, gdt, g^i 
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2. The verb prangan is of VIL The relatioB of & to S Js not dear. Elnge 

has shown that gen is com pounded of ga (prefix) + Vf, L. ire. Then gem 
< ga-im, ges < ga-is, etc. See his Diet. 

475. 8tdn, 8t6n, stantafiy ^t^n, + stand. 

1. It inflects just like gen. standan, stuont — gistandan accoidiog 
to VI. A past participle gest&n occurs also. 

2. Both gangan and staiitan show a secondary stem and a present- 
formation with n (see 457, 1), which n also entered the preterit and the 
other forms. 

476. iuon, t ^ u tt, + do. 

1. O. H. G. tuom, tnoSy taot, tnom, taot, tuont ; sabj. tno^ 
tuos, tuo, tuom, tnot, tnon; pret teta, t&tiy teta^ t&tom, tdtnt, 
tdtum ; sabj. t&ti, tatis, tati. M. H. G. subjtinctiye with 
umlaut. Post part, gitdu. 

2. tela is the pure reduplicated perf. te + ta, the stem. The pL in a 
is probably ablaut of the almost lost series L-E. S — 6, O. H. G. II — uo. 
Comp. Gr. pr/ywfu — ippuya. N. H. G. t^cit < M. H. G. tet is archaic and 
has a carious spelling as if it were subj. 
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C. HISTORY OP THE LANG-UAGE. 

477. **" German" belongs to the Germanic or Teutonic group of languages, which 
again is a member of the Indo-European group. To the latter belong the following : 
the Aryan (Sanskrit, etc.)* the IrarUc (old Batric and Persian), Greeik, LcUin^ KeUic^ 
Slavic^ Lithuanian^ Oermanic, and perhaps as a separate member Armenian. Whether 
the Germanic languages are more intimately related with one member than with an- 
other is considered very doubtful by most authorities, though some think Slavic and 
Germanic so related. 

478. Characteristics of the Germanic Languages : 

1. Grimm's Law witli Vemer's Law (see 407—416). 

2. The double verb-inflection, one by ablaut, the other by composition. 
All the related Indo-European have ablaut to be sure, but none so exten- 
sively developed in the verb. The suffixes -da, -ta in the preterit are 
quite peculiar. 

8. A certain " law of finals " showed itself in General Teutonic in the 
consonants, but the *' law of final vowels " belongs entirely to the indi- 
vidual dialects. For instance: I.-E. *Veroit became G. T. *beroi, Go. 
berai (e written for Go. ai). N. Bg. masc. o-stems : G. T. *da>goz. Go. 
dags, Scand. dagr, Ags. ddg, O. H. G. toe. 

N. 8g. fern.: I.-E. *gebd > G. T. gebS, Ags. gtefu^ but by levelling of 
Ace. and Nom. 0. H. G. geba, 

4. The limitation of the accent to the stem-syllable was probably 
General Teutonic, though Vomer's Law shows that the Indo-European 
accent was preserved until the surd spirants in the unaccented syllable 
became sonant. Gr, iranip shows I.-E. accent, but G. T. fcUhdr > Go. 
fadhar > fadar > 0. H. G. fater. 

5. The spread of the n-declension, which in German is still going on. 
See 428, 2. 

6. The double adjective declension. The other I.-E. dialects decline 
adjective and substantive alike. The Germanic has, 1, a strong declen- 
sion made up of substantive and pronominal case-endings; 2, a weak de- 
clension identical with the n-declension of substantives. See 437. 
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Clastlfication of the Oermanic Langoi^es. 

479. The following is in our opinion the best classification . 

I. £l\8T Germanic, viz., Oothie, the language of the Goths, who once 
probably occupied European Russia. The chief literary monument is 
part of the Bible translation made for the Westgoths by their bishop 
Ulfila (A. D. 810—881). The manuscript is of the sixth century. 

a. In comparison with Anglo-Saxon and O. H. G. the language is 
"simple/' but in spite of the great age of its literary monuments, it 
should be made the basis for the comparative study of the group only 
with great caution. 

II. TnB North Germanic or Scandinavian Languages. Two 
groups : EastScandinavianyiz., Swedish and Danish ; Wed-Scandinarian, 
viz., Norwegian and Icelandic, Earliest literature of East-Scandinavian 
of the fourtheenth century consisting of laws. Runes of the 10th cen- 
tury. Rich literature of West-Scandinavian on Iceland, colonized by 
Norwegians, of the 12th century and earlier. The literary language of 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark is East-Scandinavian. Norwegian exists 
only in dialects. Icelandic is the state-langaage of Iceland. 

III. West Germanic Dialects. English was very early isolated 
from the rest of the group, being the language of tbe early colonists in 
England, who were mainly Frisian^, viz.. Angles, Saxons and Jutes. 
The Frisians emigrated from their old homes on the coast of the North 
Sea from the Zuider Zee to the river Eider in Schleswig. Tbe Jutes 
lived to the north of them. Tbis settlement continued during the 5th 
and 6th centuries. In the 9th the Danish conquest occurred and in the 
11th the great Norman conquest, which gave to English that great influx 
of Romance words and removed it still more from its cognate dialects on 
the continent. Literature beginning with the 7th century. Runes, 
Beowulf, CaBdmon, etc. 

a. The oldest dialects are, 1, Anglian, incL Northumbrian and Mercian ; 
2, Saxon, the chief is West-Saxon ; 3, Kentish. 

480. The Continental West Germanic dialects are divided aocordinprto 
Grimm's Law. The North and East-Germanic, and English only under- 
went the first shifting, that is, the General Germanic (Teutonic) shifting. 
The continental dialects shifted again, some more, some less. 
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Classification of the German Dialects. 

1. The Low (or North) German shifted only th > d, compare Engl. 
" the " — Low German " de ". 

2. The Middle German shifted much more. 

3. The South German (OberdetUsch) shifted most of all. 

a, " Eigh German " if it is to translate *' Hochdeutsch ** is ambiguous, 
since many still make *' hochdeutsch " include " Oberdeutsch " and *' Mit- 
teldetttsch" JSieder (low), Mittel (middle), and Ober (upper, south) refer 
to the geography of the country only. 

481. I. The Low German Dialects. 

1. Frisian, Though the literature is only of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, the language shows a stage at least some 800 years older. Its 
territory (see 484) has been largely encroached upon by Low Saxon and 
Frankish. It embraces still the northern provinces of Holland (West 
Frisian); Oldenburg and the Hanoverian county of Ostfriesland (East 
Frisian); North Sleswic with the islands off the western Sleswic-Holstein 
coast (North Frisian). But the modem dialects of the region described 
are strongly influenced by Low Saxon. 

2. Low Saxon, Earliest literature the Heliand of the 9th century. 
Territory very large. 

Draw a line from Dtlsseldorf to Cassel curving slightly sonthward; from Caspel to 
Qnedlinbnrg to Posen and to the boundary of the empire. All that is north of this, 
except Frisian and Slavic in East Prussia, is Low Saxon. Two thirds of its territory 
is colonial, however. The Slavic conquests from the 6th to the 9th centuries had their 
western limit in the following lin3 : Kiel, halfway between Brunswick and Masrdebnrg, 
Naomburg, Coburg, Linz, Klagenfnrt. What is east of it is colonial for the German 
language, either for Low, Middle, or High German. About half of Germany and three 
fourths of Prussia therefore are on once Slavic territory. 

a, Frisian and Low Saxon together are now often called " PUUtdeiUsdi^'''* which even 
in our dny can boast of a poet, Klaus Groth (Holstein dialect), and of such a capital 
novelist as Fritz Beuter (Mecklenburg dialect) who died a few years ago. 

8, Low Frankish, Literature : oldest the Lex Salica, very badly pre- 
served, and fraprments of a translation of the Psalms. Of the 12th century 
tlie " Eineide " by Veldeke, and in the 13th a very rich literature in Hol- 
land and Brabant. Territory : Holland (Dutdi crowding out Frisian), 
the northern half of Belgium (Flemish), and the northern part of the 
Pmssian Rhine Province. Dutch is now the only Low (German literaiy 
language. Attempts are making to revive Flemish* 
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482. II. Middle Oericak. 

For this group draw about the foDowing line, which will separate it from tlie 
South German dialecta : From Nancy (but this is Frendi) across the frontier with a 
curve north of Stra)*8burg to Eastatt in Baden, through Heilbronn to fiachstidt, then 
north to £gcr, from there directly eastward, but Bohemia is Slavic, of course. 

Beginning in tbe west wo have then : 

1. Middle Frankith (aooording to Braone). Its territory condsts chiefljr 
of the Rhine Province, whose centre is Cologne. Verj little literature. 

2. South Frankiah and Heman, Sonth and west of 1, and north of 
South (German line. The eastern limit would be a line drawn from 
Cassel to Heilbronn. A rich and old literature : Isidorus of the 8th cen- 
tury. The great gospel harmony of Otfrid of Weissenburg. The Lud- 
wigslied and much more. 

8. East or High Prankish. East of 2. Eastern limit is the S. G. line 
from Eicbstadt to Eger and a line from Eger to Cassel. Its old literaiy 
centre was Fulda. Tbe larger monuments are Tatian, and Williram's 
paraphrase of tbe Song of Songs, about the year 900. 

The next three are almost entirely on colonized territory, viz., 4. Thv^ 
ringiaUf north of 3 and south of the Low Qerman line; 6. Upper Saxan, 
cliiefly tbe present kingdom of Saxony ; 6. SUeHan. 5. and 6. are east 
of tbe rest, but do not extend to tbe boundary of tbe empire, since there 
is a long stretch still Slavic, though with German written language. 
Their literatures belong to tbe M. H. G. period. 

483. III. South German. 

The southern limit towards the Romance dialects would be, roughly speaking, a 
line drawn from the lake of Geneva eastward to Klagenfurt in Austria and beyond, 
then directly north throug^h Pressburg to Brflnn. The eastern boundary is the Hnn- 
gariaUf the northeastern the Slavic of Bohemia and Moravia. 

1. AlemaniCt divided into : a, Alemanic proper, coverinpr Alsace, tbe 
larger part of Baden and Switzerland, h. Suabian, covering tbe larger 
part of Wiirtemberg and Suabian Bavaria. Tbe eastern limit would be 
a line from Eichstadt to Fvissen. Tbe literary centre was St. Gallen. 
Abundant literature of the 8tb and 9ch centuries. The '' Benedictiner 
Kegel." The Paternoster and Credo of St. Gallen. Vocabularius St. 
Galli. Murbach Hymns. ** Christ and the Samaritan woman." The 
extensive works of Notker. 
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2. Bavarian-Austrian, covering the larger part of Bavaria and non- 
Slavic Austria. The oldest of all Old H. G. is the Glossary of Kero 
(740) ; the Glossary of Brabanus Maaros ; the so-called " Ezhurtatio ** and 
the poem Muspilli, besides smaller pieces. 

484. It is impossible for us to give here a description of the phonology of these dia- 
lects. Besides Grimm's Law the long vowels and the diphthongs are the chief criteria for 
their classification. Their territories have not remarkably changed. Note that Erisian 
hxis been driven oat of Holland by Datch and in Germany it leads a very precariuos 
existence upon the islands off the coast of Hanover and Oldenburg, having been 
crowded ont by ** Plattdentsch.'* Low German has also encroached upon Middle 
German territory in northeastern Germany. The only scientific description that we 
have of any modern dialect is that by Winteler of the Kerenzer dialect (Swiss- 
Alemanic). 

History of German. 

485. In point of time we divide the history both of the lan- 
guage and of the literature into three periods, viz.^ Old High- 
German till 1100; Middle ffigh German till 1500; New High 
German since then, perhaps better till about 1800^ because 
the literary language of the 18th century is already taking on 
an archaic character in comparison with the language of the 
last fifty years. See 487, 3. 

1. The literature of the 0. H. O. period is entirely dialectic and clerical. 
We have one poem, unfortunately only fraprmentary, the HUdebrantdied, 
that ^oes back in matter and meter to the period before the introduction 
of Christianity. 

2. There has been much contention, whether there was a standard 
written language in the M. H. G. period. Lachmann and his school main« 
tain that there was and that it died out with the decay of literature in 
the 14th century. But the opinion is losing ground. The reasons 
against are well stated in Paul*s "Gab es eine mittelhochdeutsche 
Schriftsprache ? " The literature was mainly lyrical and epic. Its climax 
falls in the 12th century. The chief differences between the 0. and M. 
U. G. periods are : 1, the spread of umlaut ; 2, the weathering of unac- 
cented and inflectional vowels to mere e. 

486. With the N. H. G. period begins the written language that became 
not suddenly, but gradually the standard literary language of Germany. 
In phonology it agrees with that of the E^st Frankish dialect, which is 
the M. G. dialect that is most closely related to S. G. Its territojy was in 
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the verj centre of Germany. Both this poeition and this xeUcttonship tie 
two elementff that help to account for its spread. 

1. From this same centre started the Reformation. Lather's share in 
tha establishment of the written langua^i^ is generally not well stated and 
even overrated* Fourteen translations of the Bible had been pablished np 
to 1518 in H. G. alone, made from the Vulgate. The lang^ap^ was based 
upon the " Kamleispraehe" i. e,, the " otBdal " language in whidi em- 
peror and princes published decrees and laws and in which all govern- 
ment business was transacted. 

2. There were at first several of these "Eanzleisprachen," differing mwe 
or less. We find traces of them as eariy as the 14th century. Those of 
Austria, Bohemia and Saxony were first amalgamated. It was this lan- 
guage that Luther used in his Bible translation, moulded by him, of 
course, as every man of genius will mould his mother-tongue. Lather, 
by birth a Low German, had come in contact with people of all stations, 
speaking Low and South German. No Bible, the circumstances being the 
same, translated into strict South German would and could have been 
accepted by North Germany. Again Luther had sprung from among 
the people and had a most hearty appreciation of folk-lore and all that is 
" volkstilmlich," of proverbs, saws and songs. This made him a trans- 
lator for the people. The proverbs of Solomon and the psalms are with- 
out doubt the most taking portions of his translation. 

487. The spirit of the Reformation was one roused from the lethargy 
of the preceding centuries and ready for something new. Luther's New 
Testament appeared in 1522, the whole Bible in 1534. Besides the 
Bible the catechism, hymns, sermons and the numerous polemical 
pamphlets were written and read in the new language. With the 
Reformation began also the public school {** 'ocUksschvle**) and the first 
grammars and **farmelbficher" appeared, written often by the lawyers, 
who, of course, favored the " Eanzleisprache." But last and foremost of 
all the intention of printing some fifty years before the Reformation 
made a common language possible. 

1. The clerks would write and spell as they spoke, i.e., according to their 
own dialect. Printing brought about a certain uniformity in the orthog- 
raphy. It spread the language to the most difibrent parts of the country. 
About the year 1600, books were already cheap in comparison to the costly 
manuscripts. In 1523 a Bible was printed at Bale, which had as appendix 
a sort of dictionary explaining the terms unfamiliar to the Swiss. 
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2. The strujirgle of the new language was hardest in Switzerland. Both 
Catholic and Calvinist objected to a Lutheran language. In North Ger- 
many it was favored by the fact that the whole North became Protestant 
en masse. Yet hymns were printed there in Low Gennan for a long time. 
In the 17th century High German preachers came to the North. But 
through printing the writings of one man exercise a great influence upon 
the speech of his readers. Printing in fact has introduced into the de- 
velopment of language a certain stiff, artificial element that the written « 
and especially the unwritten, dialects do not have. The printed language 
has more of a fixed, stereotyped character than dialect. But on the other 
hand we must remember that the letters of the alphabet are not the 
language. They are only contrivances that represent speech very im- 
perfectly, contrivances invented several thousand years ago, which we 
try to apply now to that most subtile institution — ^language, that has 
been changing and developing ever since. 

8. The language of the 19th century differs not a little from the lan- 
guage of the l6th. The differences in forms and functions have been treated 
to some extent in Part I. The 17th century is a dark gloomy page in the 
history of Germany and almost a blank in its literature. In the first half 
of the eighteenth we see the beginnings of the classical period. Until 
then Latin was the language of the learned, and in the 17th and 18th 
centuries there was a large number of foreign words both in the written 
and spoken languages that were never assimilated, but driven out again 
by a school of literary men that started a revival of the love of old 
German. 

The following are the more important and fai*-reacliing sound- 
changes in the transition from M. H. G. to N. H. O. 

488. A. Vowels. 

1. The further spread of umlaut by analogy (levelling). 

Ex. : as a sign of the plural, see 48; in derivatives as in: glaubigr ^aitv* 
li^f briiberUc^f Sruber^eitr Xb^ttxUin ; in long-^itemmed weak verbs as in : 
JSrctt, l^ortc, gc^ort < hoeren, hdrte, gehdrit — geh^rter (see 455, 2). 

2. The lengthening of short accented stem-vowels in the 
open syllable, and of a and e before r, rt, rd. To this process 
the largest number of the present long vowels is due. 
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Ex.: fBc^tU ^of^^ofed; g^rot (< bSinX snoa^mt, Mttu toeben, fe^n; 
^(n — ^(ned ; X(&r# mirr toir, er* ber (demonstntiTe), bar (bat bSr^g) ; ^txb, 
l»ttbt, xotit, laxt, fdaxt Ur in the sense of ** great " as in : Ux^nfMittx, other- 
wise short or long : Urianbr Urf^rungf but UtHU is always short, -art and 
-arj are unsettled still. Compare t^xi, SBSrje. 

a. The short vowel is retained before more than one oimsonant and in 
a closed syllable, except before r (rt, rd). Ex.: l^fTcsb ^qU, xtrmtn, ^tdt, 
tDoUeiw fa fir etc., but mirf toirr as above. 

b. This poiot of N. n. G. phonology is by do means an deared np. Paol is the only 
one that has thrown any light apon it See P. and B. Beitrlge, YIL p. 101-. When 
through inflectional endings the stem-yowel is now in an open, now in a closed sylla- 
ble, the standard pronunciation demands leyelllng in favor of the long yowel of the open 
syllable. For instance, bad QHai, 9(afe<, Otafe, (9Ca<, Ot&fer, all with long stem-ydwels. 
In N. G., however, Olad, &xa9, Za%, Seb, (N. and A. sg.), are always short according to 
the law of short vowel in a closed pliable. N. and S. G. agree in the levellii^ between 
the sg. and pi. pret. of ablaut-series, IV. and V. in iavor of the long vowel of the ploial, 
«. ff-^ gab— flabcn, ?ab— fo^en. 

e. This principle may be stated in another way : N. H. G. makes a M. 
H. G. accented syllable containing a short vowel long, either by length- 
ening the vowel or by lengthening, ».«., "doubling," the consonant, par- 
ticularly if that consonant be t or m, and if a single consonant is followed 

by cr, t\, tn* 

Ex.: ^tatte, ^ittff hmmtn, Sommetr Setter; in the pret. and past part, of 
the I. and II. ablaut-series : fdynitt — gcfcbnittcn, fott — gefotten. This change 
began in the M. H. G. period, starting from L. G. it spread over M. and 
over S. G. as late as the 16th century. 

3. Long accented vowels are shortened before more than 
one consonant. 

a. This process is not far-reaching, but includes also the long vowels 
sub 4, that have sprung from diphthongs. It started with the M. G. 
dialects. 

Ex.: e^t L. G., see 493, 4, < ^h(tft; bad^te, had^te (see 454, 8). SJtd^t < 
dhte; ^crr, l^errfc^cn; l^ord^cn ; flng, ^ingr ging <fienc, hienc,giene; »ier in 
the compounds ijtcrjel^m -jigr »icrtel, etc., SKutter < muoter, 

4. The simplification of the diphthongs ie > i, still spelt 

ie ; uo > ii ; uo > ii long. 

Examples very numerous : Slut < Nnct; 9Rttt < mtwt; (SJute < gUete; 
fug < sue^e; ffijren < vflerm; Mftjen < U&^n; Wtl] ticf; always in the 
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preterit of Class VH. and in the present of Class II., viz., rtct, jicl, lltttn, 
Pebcn, but see 8^. 

a. Tills also is a M. G. feature that was fixed upon the '' Schriftsprache/' 
showing itself as early as the 13th century. The S. G. dialects do not 
know it yet (see Hart's Goethe's Prose, p. 40, bottom). 

5. The diphthongization of the long vowels i, ii, iu 

(whether < G. T. eu or umlaut of -d, value u long) > ei, avi, 

eu (au), respectively. 

Ex.: brci < dri, ffici^ < u^p; ci in the present of the I, Class; laut < 
lUt; ^anKhtU; <Sa\x < sH; <)dufcr < hiusir < hUs; ^du^i<iniuse < 
mils; Xrcue < triuwe; cud^ < inch; Ccud^tc < livMe; cr UvX < hiutet. The 
Eng. cognates, e. ^., the verbs of the I. Class write — wrote, shine — shone; 
loud, hide ( < Ags. hyd), sow, house, mouse — mice show that a similar 
diphthongization of long i and u has taken place, o in wrote, shone 

< Ags. d < ai corresponds to the old diphthong, M. H. G. ei as in 
Bchein, rei^, etc. Modem German ei tberefore goes back to i in ^eirat < 
hirat ; to ei in fd^cibctt < scheiden; ai always goes back to ei, ai as in 5Wai, 
^aifer. au < il in ^an^ < hUs; but < on in laufen < loufen; &n (tu) < iu < 
tl by umlaut, in ^aufcr < hiusir < hUs; but eu < iu (6u) in Scute < liuU, 
Jculcn < hitUen ; and another eu < Cu umlaut of ou ( < au) in S^reube < 
trdude ( < *frauwida), Beugen < bdugen < hougen ( < *battgjan, ablauts. II.). 

a. This is a S.G. feature, especially Bavarian, in which dialect it started 
about 1200. It spread over East Prankish and Upper Saxon in the 14th and 
15th centuries and latest over Suabian. All the other dialects whether L., 
M. or S. G. do not know this change. " House " is still *' hUs *' in Bremen 
and in Bale. The new diphthongs are still kept apart from the old ones 
in dialect, but the standard spoken language recognizes no difference. 

489. The following changes do not affect very many words. They are 
mostly S. G. features and though quite old, the standard and the common 
spoken langua;^ do not agree upon all words. The former favors c and 
i, the latter o and it. 

1. e, S > 5 in ergofeen (Classics still erge^en), ^5ffe, S5ifet, Ca»e, j»6lf (stand- 
ard jttetO/ W»6ren and a few others. Rarely e, e > o or u after vox ttoffen 

< wellen ; n>o^l < wUa; fommen < quZman. This is as old as 0. H. G., 
however. 

2. i > iiin^ulfe — ^ilfe; fprfljcn — ftrifett; tDitrbig; »ii§te; <Spri(3J»ort — 
^Td($t90rt. { < fi in t9irf en + work and JttfTem but also still Kitffen + cushion. 
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8. ft >0» O^nma^t/ folk-etymology for Dtm(ul(t< dmaht; XooKud; o^ne 

< dne; 9^cnat < mdnSt; and tittjit < tdfuie. Compare SBa^ and fk^ 

4. Both S. and M. Q. is a >o, fi > 9, regularly before modem xm,^ 
nn and n + any other cons. 

Ex.: Past part, and pret subj. of Class nT.,8.; SBcmte < uninne; fromm 

< vrum; fonber < funber ; umfonfl < umbettu; 6o(n < sun. Compare 
8ronn (poetic), but Srunnen (why u is not clear) ; ^5n4 < milnich 

6. Before palatal g> d^ e > i. By this -ig and -i^^ have become the 
only suffixes instead of 0. and M. H. O. ee, ac^ ech, aeh, see 509. 

Ex.: 9itti4 < fettach; ihonl^ < tranech, O. H. G. ehranuh; fertig < 
tertee; ^onlg < honee, 

490. B. CONSONAITTS. 

1. The spread of f^ for f before I, m, n, and ». 

Ex.: @<%laf < t^f, + sleep; @*lelm < «Kin + slime; ©d^ctr < 
♦smear; fi^mcipctt < 9m^en,+ smite; ©4)n« < ««^, + snow; @(^ntt)fc < 
tnepfe, -\- snipe; ®c^n)ei§ < «i06^ + sweat; fc^tDimmen < <i/«97»me»i, + 
swim. The Eng. cognates still show old s. 

a. This is a S. G. feature, starting in the 15th century and extending 
over the M. G. and the colonized eastern L. G. dialects (Paul). In the 
16th fvi) was substituted for f after r in a few words and later still in 
iniiial fp. fl. 

All these Wb are recognized by the etandaxd pronunciation, bat the S. and M. G. 
dialects know almost no limit in the use of fc^. H. G. dialects sabstltute it even for 
^, Tiz., mi|(^ for mi(^. See 391, 1. 

6. © < fd& also after r, e.g., <)irW < ^tr^+hart, 5rirfd^c< *ir«c+ cherry, 
Jnrrfii^cn < hersen. Since fi^p, f(i^t are not recognized in the spelling of 
initial fpr % Eng. st, sp, and G. ft, fp correspond : ©tabt, ©tatt, ©tatte < 
Stat, + stead ; ©picj < spi^ + spit. 

c. This f^ for f is not a phonetic change as is generally taken for granted. In the 
transition A'om O. > M. H. O. sc had become sch first before the front rowels, then 
before all the vowels and then before r. sc > sch before a palatal vowel is a pbonetic 
transition called palatalization due to the following vowel and attended by loosening 
of the contact, and is known in Eng. and the Romance dialects as well. 8ee Bllis* 
Early Eng. Pronunciation, p. 1154-. The transition-sound was no doubt the present 
Westphallan sjh, a double sound. At first only sc > sch in the above order, and not 
-a > tch* The links were sk -t- pal. vowol > sli^ > »jh > sh. 
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d. Before vowels and r G. f(]^ corresponds to Eng. sh, e, g,, Sc^tff + ship ; 
@d}am 4- shame ; fc^on + sheen ; (Si^rot + shread, shroud ; 8(^rein + 
ebrine. When Eng. sc, sk corresponds to G. fci^r ff» there is something 
wrong, due generally to foreign origin or influence, in one or the other. 
Compare @(^uU + school ; (Sci^aum + scum (Norse) ; Sanbfd^ft + land- 
scape (D.) ; Sfanba'l + scandal (Fr.). 

2. J « z < t, see 414, 1) > s, written f, d, jf, §♦ 

This is a S. G. feature, beginning with final z in the 13th century, 
spreading over M. G. L. G. still like Eng.; notice the cognates. Ex.: 
»a^ < wa^ + what ; oud < -iJa + out ; SBafTcr < toa^^er + water ; Sinfe 

< bin^, + hentgrass. Examples veiy numerous. 

3. ^ = kh (< old ch, cch and medial h) has become jh 
after front-vowels and after r, 1, and n. See 375. 

This transition is not shared by S. G. The Eng. cognates show k or 
silent gh for I.-E. k: nt(^t < niht (= nikht) + not, nought ; SBid)t < wiht 
+ wight. 

a. if before s in the same syllable > ks, the same in Eng. as 
early as Anglo-Saxon. 

Ex.: gu(^ <fuhs + fox; Sud^d < huhs^boum, + box; fc(!^e < Beh8-\- 
six ; 9(4fc < dhM, + axle ; %xX < acchu8 + axe (t is excrescent). 

h. Medial 1^ at the end of a syllable is silent now, fe^ettf fiel( — j), but $ 
still in ®cfi(^t; ftOK^t— flle^; l^o^ — IJoJer; rauiij still in 9lattd^»erf, furs, 
^raul^; f4)ma^en — ^d^rna^* 

4 m^ > vm, Eng. still mb: Samm < lamp — - lamhes + lamb ; itummcr 

< kumbeVt + to cumber. 

6. m — n, Eng. still m. ©cfcn < besem + besom ; Qattn < fadem + 
fathom. 

6. w < bh, the labio-labial bh has become labio-dental v in the standard- 
pronunciation ; it has disappeared after ou, iu (now an, eu); in a few cases 
&w > an ; after 1 and r it became b, beginning in the 14th century. Eng. 
cognates show a vowel + some silent letter. 

Ex.: nm < niutoe, + new; fcftauttt < sehoiitoen + show ; fitott < ffrd — 
grdioes, + gray ; \>lau < Ud — bldtoes + blue, due to Fr. Ueu. ^tibttt < 
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garwen, + yare ; ^d^walU < swalwe, + swallow; fItcaU, a scar < norm, 
+ narrow, lit. " contracted sarface ; " (jett < gd — gettoes, + yellow. 
Some cases show doublets dne to levelling in &Tor of the uninflected 
form : fojl — falb < vol — valves + fiillow ; ©pcr-ling + sparrow — 
@prrbcr < tpancacre + sparrow-hawk. 

491. 1. Other transitions are not general enongfa to deserre special mention. It 
in important to distinguish real phonetic transitions and differences between the two 
periods in Uie history of the language dae to levelling and analogy. The latter have 
been ft^nently treated in the comments apon the yarions inflections. See the ter* 
elling in the declension of fern, noons, 433, between eg. and pL pret, 460. 

2. The disappearance of sounds by contraction onght also to be con- 
sidered, e,g», of i for which a merely orthographical ( has been substitnted 
(see 363, 2) or of e in 8. pers. sg. pers. of strong verbs whose stem ends in 
t as f(^iU < schiltet. Examples of new soands are e between !, no, il and 
r as in 3:rauer < trUret ®eier < gtr ; of t(b) after final n and s as in iemanb 
< ieman, eigtntlit^ < eigerUiehe, Obfl < o6e0, 9xt < aekea. 

The Oerman word-stock. 

492. The followiug sources have famished words and forms older 
than any occurring in the literatures : 

1. RuneB, 6.^., the famous inscription on the golden horn, which reads 
ek hletoagastiz Ticltingaz Tioma tatoidS = I, HIewagastiz (= lea-host ?) of 
Holstein, made (the) horn. 

2. The words borrowed by Fins and Laplanders before the race-mi- 
gratioDS, when the latter were in contact with the Scandinavians, the 
former with the Goths in the South, eg.,** kunungas" ** king." 

8. Words and proper names occurring in Latin and Greek authors, 
e.g,, the name *' Tettttmes" would seem to go back to a period before 
Grimm's Law (see Kluge's dictionary) ; gUsum = amber, Ags. gloeret ^■ 
glass in all Germanic dialects; ** (dees" in Caesar = meaning " elk," O. 
H. G. elch, Ags. eolGh ; modern Eng. " elk " is reimported from Noise. 

4. German has a much larger Germanic word -stock than Middle and 
modern English, because through the Norman conquest the Bomance 
was engrafted upon old English and so many old English (Germanic) 
words died out. But compare the couplets calf — veal ; deer — venison; 
BOW, swine — pork ; hunt — chase. 
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a. German, never having had to accept snch a large foreign element, has treated 
foreign words very stepmotherly. English welcomes every stranger, at least oar 
large dictionaries do, which contain as much as ten per centum of words that are 
no more English than they are German. A German, seeing snch a dictionary with 
colored flags, steam-engines, animal's, and what not, takes it for an encyclopedia. In 
German a foreign word has to undergo a long period of probation before it is accepted 
in the language and in the dictionary. Foreign words ai-e collected mostly in the 
^'•Fremdwdrierbuch^''^ i. «., Dictionary of foreign words. 

493. Tlie first larger influx of foreign words into German came 
througli contact with Roman ciyilization, e.g,, ^tra§e» ^fal^L ^'d\tf ^ini^t, 
^iiii, fD^unjCr RtVitt, Benfter ; the second through Christianization : Rxxiitt 
fa|!ei'cn, itrcuj, (gngcl, 9>rlc[ler, 9>faffc, prcbigcn, and a great many others. 
These and other foreign words of the O. H, G. period were quite 
thoroughly Germanized. They took part in the shifting then going on 
and their accent was put upon the stem-syllable. 

1. In later O. H. G. and in M. H. G. the chief source, from which foreign 
words came, were the crusades and the institution of chivalry ; in later 
M. H. G. and early N. H. G., the revival of learning and the thirty years 
war, e.g,t 9>ato'ft Slintc, S^ourni'cr, S^ron; in fact all older nouns in -ic'r and 
verbs in -ic'ren^ Schiller's Wallenstein has many foreign words, e. g,, 
Slrm^rufl; malcbeVcn; 3>amcr, ^nhtx, 9)ult. 

2. In the last 200 years Germans have taken up, as all nations have done, 
a large number of words from Greek, Latin and the Romance languages, 
words which the progress of civilization calls for. But beginning with the 
M. H. G. period German has not been able to change the foreign accent, 
e.g., the verbs in -Wxtn, even when this ending is added to German words as 
^oflcrcn,iloIjicrctt,]^auf!crctt; 3RcIobcl' or-bic', Sajlci', SBataillo'n, SBafla'be, SBalfo'n, 
^afle'te ; the many nouns in -ie'* Compare English which changed in its 
middle period the accent of nearly all Norman-French words, e,g,, 
reason, season, melancholy. Later telegraph, but German 3^elegra'pl^. 

a. There has spnmg up since 1870 a tendency in high official circles to banish foreign 
words, but it is not likely to meet with much success. The military system uses hun- 
dreds of them still. 

The Postmaster-General of the German empire objected to 2:e(ep^o'n, because he 
could not docide upon the gender, and so „^ttn\T^tt^it" was made the official word. A 
letter to be called for must have on it ^ipofilageinb/^not *^poste restantc " as formerly. 

3. One more large source of borrowed words has to be mentioned 
which began as early as the 15th century, viz., Low German and Dutch 
(also English). All words that contain "p," for instance, must be either 
foreign (S^appel^ 9)ant(er) or non-High-German, because there can be no p 
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in H. O. (soc 409. 2). If the words do not come directly from Low 
GermoD, tbej have been inflaenoed by it and taken L. Q. form. 

Ex.: puffen, paftau 9odt, 9ofl« glatt# 3)lunber# SBappcn* Words in gg, 
(b: (ihht, a^t, 9loggc» Slogge, Ida^tt, flikese. 

4. Notice the many shipping terms : dU^t, fdoxt, Soot# ©priet, 2tCt, 
Onut 6tn»en (« = to). Words in -<!^t for ftr e.g., fa^tr H. G. fanft ; @<^(^t, 
H. G. Gd^ft ; 64Iu4t for ©((luft. The ending -<^n is Low and M. German ; 
-ldn« South German. Octt for feifl is L. G. 

494. A small group of words was introduced twice, bat at different 
periods, e,g„ ^falj (0. H. G.), 9)ala'fl (M. H. Q.ycpalatium, but see Eloge's 
Diet. Barge (O. H. G.), lartfijc (M.H.G.)+Eng. target < V. L. targia (if 
this is not originally German and belongs to the next group). 9)le(obet was 
really borrowed, 9^etobie is a later doublet after the many noons in -it* 
8c(Ien + to fail, faQiereitr to fail (in business) < F,faUUr. 

1. Compare Eng. frail and fragile ; quite — quiet ; exploit — ex- 
plicite. Many originally German words, adopted by another language, 
are borrowed again in a foreign form : SBaotn — SBaggon + Eng. wain 
— wagon; ©pion < fpal^en — German ^pdl^er; S3t«ouaf < Uwacht, ^etwad^t; 
bic ®arbc, tie ©arbciobe + guard, + wardrobe < warta, wart^n — bic ffiartf/ 
btr SBart + ward ; 8m(f < Ital. 9tucco and this from G. ©tutf , O. H. G. 
9tv>cchi, 

2. Besides isolated and obscnre German words a large number of for- 
eign words are exposed to " folk-etymology/' because they are not imder- 
stood. These have been collected by AndreBen in his ** deutsche Volks- 
^yraologie." (See also Palmer's Folk-etymology). ^cbcri4> < L. hed^" 
racea, ground-ivy. Sbenteuer (archaic spelling even 9(benbteiscT), < M. H. G. 
averUiure < Rom. aventure, 

3. ©ie(frag# wolverine < Norse j^yre«»=montain-bear, as if it were a 
great eater ; Sitnbflut as if from 8itnbe and ^lut, " the flood that came on 
account of sin," but it is from ©In — meaning ** ever," ** universal" as in 
8in()T&nr evergreen. Seumunt as if it meant »Sfidtmnttnb^ or itSeutemitnb," but 
< hliumunt^ hUum, in which -munt is suffix, " hliu" < the same root as 
Itut, loud + Gr. kXvu. See ^aultourfr 400. Compare Eng. causeway < 
O, Fr. chauciS < L. ealciatam (viam) ; country-dance < counter-dance, 
Fr. contredanse. 

Hnndreds of examples will be fonnd in Andresm and Palmer'*s coUeetlons. The 
words in 494* 494, 1* have never been collected. 
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D. WORDFORMATION. 

This chapter does not contain a complete Gennan etymology. It aims merely at 
giving a brief, practical sonrey of the derivation of German words for students who 
know a little English and Latin. A knowledge of the older forms of some Germanic 
dialects cannot he expected fh>m the student. For practical reasons only, the follow- 
ing subdivisions of the chapter are made. 

495. We may distingaish four ways of forming and deriv- 
ing words : 

1. By ablaut without derivative suffix, see 496, 1, 3. 

2. By suffixing some element wbicb was once perhaps an 
independent word. 

8. By prefixing such element. 

4. By composition of independent words. 

406. The pronouns have roots peculiar to themselves and many adverbs are formed 
firom the pronominal roots. Nouns (that is, substantives and adjectives) and verbs 
had probably the same roots, though it is customary to speak, in contrast to pronomi- 
nal roots, only of verbal roots, from which nouns were formed later. We count as 
primitive all strong verbs and those nouns which have no apparent derivative suffix. 

From a Vb'xnd\ in which x represents the vowel, that is to appear according to the 
various ablaut-grades, both nouns and verbs were formed. In G. T this root would 
be bxnd. It fhmished Und&n,^ band, ffebunden^ tad SBanb, ber 93unb, fccr SBanb, bad 
S3unb (for iB&nbel). Both nouns and verbs had their stem-suffixes, of course. These 
made them into words. Boots are to the etymologist what x, y, a are to the mathe- 
matician. They are something unreal and abstracted from the actual phenomena of ^ 
languages. No one ever spoke in roots. In a word, we distinguish the stem and the 
inflections. The stem minus the stem-suffix is the root. Of every root, noun and 
strong verb are not now extant, for Instance, Uth, So0, but weak verbs by means of 

the suffix jo—Je^ were formed from the same root, L B. Vixub\ Q. T. fTxub, e. g.^ 
(9)tau(en, XoUxl. x appears as «— i in Iie(, %itU <lioba^ HenOh' ; as a in (g)tati(en, (er)Iaa 
^n ; it disappears in i^oB, loBen, the weakest or zero stage of ablaut See 394. 

1 Formed by ablaut alone, we consiJ3r strong verbs, nouns of the same roots and 
nouns Arom roots that may have no strong verb extant. 

S. The stem-suffix may have been o,jo. £, «, d^ja (fem.), etc. We are inclined to look 
upon th6io-8tcms as derivatives because they suffered umlaut, €.g,i iBurge, (Sefi^fi^}. 
There is some reason for this because ^,^j, wo, v)d are not primary stem-euffizes, but 
for our purposea tbore la so hann in confounding the primaiy and Meondary anffiZBf. 
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8. Examples of the derivation of Terbe and of sabetantlTes by ablaat 
alone. 

L ablaut-series: Beiftn* ber Sig; reic^, 9?eib. IL: f^Uegen, bad Sd^Iog, 
bet 8(^lui; tritfeit# bcr Znjpf, bit Xroufe; bad £o(t» bU 2u(fe* IIL: fci^iotmmetu 
ber Bdixoamm, ber @nmpf (?)f bie ^oemme; ber @(])lii]ibr ber d^tng. IV.: bcrgetw 
ber IBcrg, bie fdux^ ber ^firge ; fc^Qen, fd^Oesb ber S^U* V.: ge()tn# bie ®abe 
(rather geba), gebe or g&be (a^j.). VL: graben^ bad ®rab, bie ®ru(e; i($ nmi» 
ber ^a)n# bad ^ubn. 

To the a T. fi — d series : t|inu set^tt* bie X^. See 476, 2. 

Derivatioii of SubrtantiYes 

497. Derived by a late ablaut, also directlj from a weak 
verb. 

Ex.: t>tx ©(J^unb < Winbett, = refuse ; ber ©efel^l < befe^len; ber ^anbel < 
l^nbeln ; bad Opfer <oi>ftrn ; ber irger < drdem* Feminines in -e : bie 
ffiinbe + windlass < winbcn; bie dS^xt + ferry < wm <faran. 

498« Derivation by Vowel-Sufpixes : 

1. e < i formed from adjectives, all feminine, e,g,, ®r5ge < 0ro§; ^o^e 
< 5o^ ; ©(3&6ne < fd)6n'; Salbe < balb (now only adverb) ; Oiite < gut — 
guoti < giLot, i produced umlaut. 

2. e < 1 <> ^irte < <)crbe. 

3. el < ie < Komance ie, ia, always with chiefHstress 
upon it^ at first only in foreign words, then spreading very 
rapidly in N. H. G. 

It is attached most frequently to nouns and verbs ending in -el* -er^ 
-en, so that the endinp: was felt to be -erei, e. g,, Sauberei', flrjenei', $ettcbelei» 
^c^derei. It denotes also a place of business : ^xndtxtU 93a(ierci. It im- 
plies a slur, Suriflerei, ilinberei. 

4. ie only in foreign words. It is the later form of ia, ie, 
and the nouns were formed after i had become ei. 

Ex.: Slfhonomic', ©e^grap^ie', Zf^Ccl^W, etc. -ie has crowded out the 
older -etf or they appear together with a difference of meaning. SRelobei 
-f SKelobio both mean "melody " ; ^axtti = party, faction — 9)artie = game, 
Inat^h, company, excursion ; S^^antafei + fancy, — ^^Mafit + phantasy. 
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Dbrivatiok by Consonant Suffixes. 

499. Liquids and their combinations. 

1, generally el < O. H. G. ul {d), il. il produces umlaut 
It is weak or unaccented. + Eng. le, + L. "UL-v^s. Majority 
of substantives are masculine. 

Ex.: l.\<vl,ali bcr m^^)h ©ta^U btt« ©eil, 3Rttiir, bic ©cele^ 

2. el (< vl,al)i ber SBanbel, fDIangelf ^<At\, e^nobelr ©ottel, 9{ebel; bie Sa(fe(, 
®urgel, SBunel, $afel, ©ci^aufeU 

8. el < U, Most of them denote means and instruments like the fem- 
nines < ul, al. 

Ex.: bcr Seutel, S3uttcl ( + beadle), Soffcl, jfegel + cudgel (?), ©c^IulTcl, 
Srmelr Sugel. These are very numerous. 

4. elf + Eng. -le, sign of diminutives, < ila, Ui, Neuter gender. A 
S. German favorite from old times, now U, I, see Qoethe's famous S^miy* 
eriieb. 

Ex.: S3itnbel, SBfidJel, Slinbel. Proper names: Briebel, Sa^ttU 

6. el in foreign words : ble Drgel < V. L. organa ; Imfcl < iidpoTioc ; 
bad Siegcl < L. sigiUum; ber (£fel < L. (Minus; ber itiimmel < L. cumi" 
num, 

500. I combined with other suffixes. 

1. with s in fel (weak accent), fal (secondary accent) < sal, is + al, 
generally producing umlaut. Gender prevailingly neuter, but also a 
few fem. and very few masc. 

Ex. of -fel: ber SBe^fel, ba« 0ldtfel, ttberbWKelf *a(!fel. 

Ex. of -r^l: bad @d^t<iral» bad £abfal, bad ©(i^eufal, bie ©aumfal, bie Zxul\aU 
Some have double gender. 

2. -leltt < U + in, secondary accent, very numerous, produces umlaut, 
noun always neuter. See 493, 4. Now only in solemn diction and poetry. 

Ex.: ^tnblein# fi^mmleittf !Rdgbleitif <3o^nlein» etc. -eleven is rare : Bu^eld^eiu 
F. 3779. 

8. -ling < ul, U + ing, + Eng. -ling, weak accent, often with a 
depreciative force. Its second element was at first only added to nouns 
in -1, then -^ing became the suffix. 
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Ex.: SrembUnd# Oinblma + fooDdling; Sfin^Iing + yoangliog; ^ij^rn^ 
XAumltnQ; 9^ietlin9# hireling; SdugUng + suckling; ^d^bilia^ 3n>iUtn0. 

a, -Ungni (m is Dative pL) forms many names of places, ^ameltngetu 
(Dravelindra. 

4. ler < I + er it a quite modem saflSx. For tx, see 607. 1. It started 
with nouns that came from verbs in -tin or noons in -d. 

Ex.: ^unfller < funfleln ; ^^mei^ler < Hmciil^eln ; but ^dfudler < ^aitd; 
ZiWer < Xifd). Implies a slur, e4f., fUt^itltt < fKt^U Comp. Eng. hostler 

< hostel. 

501. cm, m, am, en < em. Of these m, en are unaccented 
and form no syllable ; -em has weak accent, am has second- 
ary. < O. H. Q. m, um, am, + Eng. m, cm. For em > tn, 
see 490, 5. 

Ex. : ber 6aum, + beam ; Zxanm, + dream ; Bftum + team ; @4n>antt 
+ swarm ; ber 9[tem (Ooem, the biblical form), 8robem ; ber Sobem btr 
8ufen» ber %CLhtn, ber 93efen ; ber (Eibam, ber S3rofam# in which am has been 
restored in place of older -em. bad SGDittum belong here, but turn has 
crept in for older " tcidem" as shown in the verb tDibmen. 

m is a suflBix in -turn < Vd'a, see 515, 5. 

502. en, n, < O. H. G. an, in + Eng. en, n, on, in. 

Ex. : ber !Dorn# + thorn; ^afeit, + haven; bad i!orn, + corn; bad 3ei^en# 
+ token, ber jDegen* + thane. OJegcn. + rain ; ffiagen, + wain, wagon. 
Often lost in G., compare ber (Rabe, + raven ; bie Solfe^ + welkin ; Rvii^t, + 
kitchen ; itetter + chain, en of inf. is lost in English. In G. en has crept 
into the Nominative and changed the inflection, see 435, 2. In some cases, 
e.g.t itoTm dont + Ags. torn, n is the participial suflix Hfio, see 453, 1. 

1. The -en of the weak declension really belongs here, since it forms 
DOUDS denoting the agent, for instance, from verbs, Bietenr ber S3ote, bed 
93oten. But we feel it now as an inflectional ending. See 432. 

-ner is not a real suflix. Compare Icr» 500, 4 In 9{ebner n belongs to 
the stem < redina, redin6n. In others n is added by analogy : Olotfner 

< ®lotfe; iltr(ijncr< Jllrc^ej ^foxVm< portenariua ; ©olbner < wldenarius^ 

©otb. 

2. en < in, a now rare diminutive except in composition in -Uin, -d^en. 
Ex.: bad giiffen (golen) + filly, foal ; ^^min, + swine < G. T. sii; M 
Kufen for itil^Iein + chicken < from the same stem as " cock." 
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503. nid, niff-, forms neater and fern, nouns, generally 
abstract ones denoting existence and condition, sometimes 
place, + Eng. -ness. 

Genetallj from noun and verb stems, but also from adjectiyes: tie 
SBtlbnid < xoiVb, Sinflcrnid < ftnfter. It represents now older -nias- and 
-nusa-^ Go. -m/iwis^ and generally produces umlaut. -n^M, -nuss are 
compounded of ;i + im^ issa and n + ussi, 

Ex. : bad S3edr£0ntd, ©efdttdnidr S^enndt^tnid I bie (SrlauBnidf itenntntar 
a3etru6nU. 

504. in, inn- forms fem. nouns, denoting females, from 
masc < M. H. G. in, in, inne < O. H. G. innd, in, + L. ina 
in regina. 

Ex.: ®ottr Oottin ; C^ut^d, 8[u(]&f!n + vixen; ^annoijerttncr, ^annovcrancrin. 
Very numerous. Not extant in Eng. except in vixen, Ags. fyxen. To 
be translated by ** female/' " she-," " lady-." 

1. -in has become (e)n and is attached to surnames having the force of 
the more elegant Btau+ surname without suffix, e,g,, bie ^uQent instead 
of $rau !RuIIerr bie <3pann^afen instead of %xm, @pann^a!e« 

505. -nt), enb, (anb, ant), really participial suffix (see 453), 

+ Eng. -end. 

Ex.: ber Sf reunb + friend ; gelnb+flend ; SBeiganb. champion ; Wlcmb,+ 
HeWmd, Saviour ; ^alant/ but the cognate ant is foreign and has chief- 
stress, e.g,, !Dlttft!a'nty 9^intf!ra'nt. No participial ending in ber %bts^, ber 
(Elefa'nt. 

506. -ng, -Ing, -unj, < older ing, ung, + Eng. ing, ng, 

weak accent. 

Ex.: ber <>drltt0 + herring; ber ©djifling + shilling; ba« SKefrmg, brass, 
Ags. mdding. 

1. tt is lost in S^M^, + king ; ber 9)fenttt3(< pfenninc) + penny. 

2. ung forms numerous fem. nouns from verbs. Like Eng. ing they 
denote mostly action The suffix is gaining prround. But Eng. nouns in 
ing are frequently best translated into German by an infinitive. Ex.: 
bie (Srfa^rungr 6tlbungf Bettung + tidings, Slnfertigun^ + manufacture; ^er^ 
bampfun0# evaporation, etc. Riding + bad 9{eiten; building, ia^ S3auen. 
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8. ing and tmg + tr and en form many patronjinics and names of places : 
Z^dTtndeiw Steiningtiu Xoifhingra* Wtefixun^tn, ^ormutd* ^iUldn^ttit ^txo'oiaQtx, 
3a^ringer» fiotl^ringer. For tx (see 607, 2). -^ is originally dative pi. 

507. -er is of yarioos origiDS. 

1. It denotes the agent, < ere < csre < dri^ + Eng. er, or, 
ary, + Lat. -arius. 

It is attached to both nouns and verbs and is preceded by mnlant as a 
rale. 

Ex.: Qaubmx, Mmmmx, ^^Ua, fftimx, ®4neibcT» fftdttx, Z&nitx* Very 
numerous. 

a. Borrowed words not denoting the agoit : Qvniatx, < L. eerUenaritu 
+ centenary, a hundred weight; Xrit^ter < late L. tractarius (?;, funneL 

2. -er denotes origin and home, attached to names of 
places and countries. 

It was originally a Genitive pL, but of the same origin with 
the preceding : S^iirinjer, Serliner, SBienfr, Sd^weiger. 

3. -er without any particular force, and words with it are 
looked upon as primitive < r, ur (ar), tr, + Eng. r, er, re,+ 
I.-E. -ro-. 

Ex. : tcr Sldfer, jammer, ©ommer, iJottner ; tie Slter, geber, 2e6er, 
©^uUer; Md gutter, Seter, ffietter, ©ilber, aCajfer^ 

4. -ier in foreign words, e. ^r., ter Ea^aller, SarBler, is iden- 
tical with er sub 1, but is of Romance form, < L. -arius. 

For -er as a sign of pL, see 431. 

508. Suffix -tcr, tcr* 

1. < tar, forms names of relationship + Eng. ter, ther, < I.-E« -t-r. 
It is unaccented. Ex. ber ^atcr, S3rubcr» bie ^\x\Xtx, St^ejler, Xo4)ter. 

3. < tara, tra, tira + Eng. ter, der. Denotes Instrument. Not numer* 
bus, unaccented. + L. trum, G. rpov, rpia, 

Ex.: itlaftcr, cord ; bic Setter + ladder ; bad 0elad>tcr + laughter ; Cajler < 
lahatar, lastar < kihan, to blame. In the last word -ster is secondary 
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suffix. It appears also in btr ^amflerr badger ; tie (£lf!er» magpie, which 
are of doubtful oiigin, jDad ^tn^ttx < Lat. fenestra. 

ber (ter) as comparative suffix, see 630. 

fl and r, Eng. g and k, it is difficult to separate from the rest of the stem. Noons 
ending in them most be considered primitive. 

509. -iA, sometimes spelt -Ij, forms a few masc. nouns. 
It represents M. H. G. -ech and -ich < uh, ah and ih < uk, 
aky ik + Eng. -ock, -k. See 489, 5. 

Ex.: ber S3ottid^ (+ buttock), bcr ^al&id)(t) + hawk; itrani^ + crane; 
gitti(^, %mW% bft« Slcijtci, Slcirtgr brushwood; bcr SlctUg (-i^) + radish < L. 
radio-em; $WoW& < M. H. G. mol^ + mole, but means lizard, bcr Cfftg 
(ig for i^)r (+Eng. acid) < L. ac^^wwi, through *atecum Ci), fRaWi^tn is 
of later importation. tDcr Mfi^, itdftd^y does not belong here, but < kevje 
(> kefge) < L. catea, 

1. -l(6t r= t(3J + t# for which see 512, 2, forms a number of neuter nouns 
denoting fullness, plenty, frequency. Late suffix of 15th century. !£)ad 
Didid^tr +Eng. thicket (but -et is Romance) ; bad itc^rid^tf sweepings ; Hi 
ffio^xi(iit, reeds. Dcr ^abi^t (see above). 

510. -cbctt forms the common neuter diminutives and has 
crowded out -letn in the spoken language. See 493, 4. 

Compounded of id^^ see above, and n < iriy tn, see 502, 2. Always 
produces umlaut. Has weak accent, + Eng. kin. Ex.: tad Wtmiii^tn, + 
manikin ; Sammd^citf + lambkin ; SBurm($cny ^db(!^en# ^eild^cn. 

b/ 1 3. 1 W* 

511. 1. -t- + Eng. -th, < G. T. -th-, < I. E. -V. 

Ex.: jDcr %ot, + death ; ^^unb^ + mouth ; bad (bic) ^^al^b, + aftermath ; 
bie 8ttbe» + booth ; bie Sftrbc^ burthen. Not numerous in German. Where 
EngL forms abstract nouns in -th, from adjectives generally, G. forms 
the same in -c : SBarmc, warmth ; Srcuc, truth; 2:icfcr depth. 

2. -te < "ida, -idd, unaccented; -o^, -obe, -at, < -dta, -6ti, 
"iLOti, secondary accent, form neuter and fem. nouns. 
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Ex.: ^ic 9xmbt9 8mibt» (SkMrbe^ Qitt^, Cfgietbe ; (ad ^ctrttbe < gr^ 
tregede < gitragida, what is bora on tbe fields, crops, grain. IboA ®el&(be^ 
Qkbdube, ®tmdlbe. 

a. Dad Jtleinob, jAwel; bie (£ln5bt due to folk-etjmology after £)ber desert, 
then wilderaess = solitude, lone-ness. T>tt SRonat+montU < mdnoi; bit 
^chnat + home, native land ; bar Qiaat* ornamentation. But ^rat» mar- 
riage < ht < hiw + rdt, jDie 9nmit belongs here, its ut < uaCi, O. H. G. 
armuoti fDermut, + Eng. wormwood, has this suffix, but its root is 
doubtful. For -^ in foreign words, see 163, 1. 

512. -t forms numerous fern, nouns and a few masculines, 
+ Eng. t when preceded by surd spirants, see 412, 2, < origi- 
nal t 

Ex.: bie Jtraft + craft; bU VtaiH + migbt; bie Srifl + drift; bie Sln^t + 
flight; tcr Srofi + frost; ber (S^eifl + ghost; bet ®afl+guest; bie 9y^a{l,+ mast 
(of animals); ®ift, + gift; (S^nt^ 4- crypt. 

1. This -t forms other nouns, bat it then corresponds to Eng. d, rarely 
th ; mostly < 1 -E. -t- before the accent, with which the suffix of the 
weak past participle is identical (see 453, 1) : bie Snrt + ford ; ber Sart 
+ ward ; @aatr + seed ; Zf^at, + deed ; bie Slut, + flood ; bie 6littf » bloth; 
bie @tdtte, @tabtr + stead; ber 9^utr +mood ; bie Sut, + wood (mad). 

2. Notice the excrescent t, which the many nouns ending in a spirant + 1 
encouraged, e, g., ber Baft + sap; bie Srt+axe ; bad Dbfl < obea; in -f<^f^ 
+ -ship, HBcape (?). After -cjr see 609. 1. In foreign words, e.g., ttt 
S)ald'fi, + palace ; 5>aD|lr + pope ; 50?orafl, + morass. 

8. -|1 in itunfl < fonnen, 93nrajl < treimen, ®mt|l < g^iraen is not clear. To 
call it '-euphonic" does not explain, ^rjt < O. H. G. arz&t < late L. 
arcfnater^ but phonetically not quite clear. jDie !Ra$br S)taib + maid < 
1^1 H. G. maget, meit has the suffix b-t» < G. T. th, derived from a masc 
magus/'hoj." 

513. d, f- is rare, + Eng. s, < ts-, e«-. 

Ex.: 8la(i« + flax ; gttd&d,+ fox ; £tt(i« + lynx (?); bie ffd&fe, + axle; 
bie ^iilfe, pod ; ber StxtH < erd>e^e + crayfish, due to popular etymology, 
as if ** cray-fish " ; bie ©remfe, brake; bie ^omifTe+bomet; bie d^ond + goose. 

514. fdH is of various origins, but generally inseparable. 

< isk- comes the frequent adjective suffix -fi^ + Eng. ish, sh, e.g.^ ber 
^tVL\^ < O. H. G. mennMo, an adjective ; ber STof($ + frog (see Eluge) ; 
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©c'WJ + welsh. In ^irfid^ + bart, fd^ < b, ^. In illrpje + cherry < 
*cere8ia f;^ < s. See 626^ 4 

a. -fd^e is added to eamames to denote Mrs., bat is qnite colloquial, bie Dlein^orbtf^ 
for gfrau SRctn^arbt/ bie Sanbwe^rf^e for %va\i Sanbioe^r. 

NoxjNs Debived by Nominal Suffixes, which can be Traced to 
Independent Words still Extant in the Older Germanic 
Dialects. 

For earlier periods of the langnage this derivation would then^ore properly come 
under the head of wordcomppsition. 

615. The suffixes are: -l^cit, -feit, -ridj, -fiaft, -turn* They all 
form abstract fem. nouns, chiefly from substantives and adjeo- 
tiyes, except those in -rid) and -turn, and have secondary accent. 

1. -^xt+Eng. -hood, -head. < 0. H. G. heit, Ags. ?idd, meaning char- 
acter, nature, rank. In a few nouns it means '* a body of," and has collec- 
tive force. Very frequent : bic Srcifecit ; ©otl^cit + godhead ; ^inbl^tit + 
childhood ; Wltn^^iitxt, mankind ; (E^riflcn^tr Christendom. 

2. -fcit comiK>sed of -^clt and the adjective suffix -ec or ic, to which it 
was attached in M. H. G. First ec-heit, ic-heit (> echeit, icheit) > 
ekeit, ikeit > keit, !ett. -feit is attached only to adj. in -bar» -ix, A^, -li($ 
and -fam. Very numerous. 

Ex.: bie X)an!bar!eit, (Sitelfeit, ^citcrfeit, dwioftit, Breunbli(^!eit, (StnfamMt. 
The derivation from adjectives in -ig is so common, that -igfeit was looked 
upon as the suffix and adjectives in -M and 6aft only form nouns in this 
way : bie Cirlojlgfeit, Strajlollgfeit, Sugcn^aftiafeit, ilranf^aftigfeit. In -i^-fcit ig 
has been restored in many nouns, after it had helped form feit, «. ff,j 
Su§tgfett < sUezekeU; (Smigfeit < itoeeheit. See 489, 5. 

a, Mark the distinction sometimes made between nouns in -igfeit, -f ett and -^it fh>m 
the same adj. CDie ftleinigfeit = trifle, bie ftlein^it = littleness ; bie SZeuigCeit = a piece 
of news ; tie 92eu^eit = newness ; bie Sieintt^feit, cleanliness ; bie Slein^eit, purity, 
deamess. 

8. -rid^ + Eng. -ric, -ry < O. H. G. rich + L. rSx, regis, forms a number 
of proper names. Denotes "powerful," ''commandiug." Ex.: ^itteric^> 
blood-thirsty person, tyrant ; gnebrid^ + Frederic ; ^cinrid^ + Henry ; 2Be^ 
geri(^» a plantain, lit. " ruler of the way." 

a. -ri^ appears in the names for certain male birds. The oldest is (Snterit^ + drake < 
endrake. This is certainly not identical with the above -ricA ,* it may liave been sh:iped 
after it on account of antreehe^ Q. H. G. atUrahho, which cannot go back to -HeA-. 
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O&Bferl^ + gtnder, Z&nBcri^, oock-pigeon, are N. H. G. forms after OstetU^, < Oonfetr 
2anb«T < Cka«, 2aab<. $&^iitU^, enslgix^ < older G. ouirv, /ofwrli has -i^ by analogf. 
$&^ntri4 may be duo to D. vettdrie (Wiegand) < ^ne/ flag. Qy folk-etymology ber 
^terl^, fh>m L. kederaega. 

-rei(^ comes onder composition. 

4. -f^^aft + Eng. -ship, shape <0. H. G. seqft, meaning character, bem^, 
creature ; itself a derivative by t < G. T. f'skap, from which to shape, 
f^affcn. Forms mostiy fern, abstract nouns and a few collectives. 

Ex.: bit ($Teunbf(^aft + friendship ; (S^raffc^aft, county ; fianbf(^ft + Ags. 
landiipe, + Eng. landscape {scape due to D. and Norse influence) ; bit (Sk^ 
fanbff^aft, embassy ; ^ricflerf^aft priesthood ; Scmanbfc^ft, relationship ; 
Q^efcQfi^fty company. 

5. -mm + Eng. -dom < 0. H. G. tuom, M. and If, ; Aga ddm M. + Eng. 
doom = judgment, law, dominion, power. It forms neuter nouns from 
nouns, but neuters and masculines from adjectives. The nouns are 
abstract, but many denote domain and place. 

Ex. : bad ^eriogtitm + dukedom ; itdntgttnn; + kingdom ; ^eibentuntr + 
heathendom ; ^eiligtunty sanctuary ; ber 3ntnm» error, 9iei(^tum + riches. 

a. Mark a diflbrenoe in meaning between nonns derived by means of ^elt, f^^ft, -tnn 
from the same stem : fcie Gigen^it, stubbornness, pecnliarity ; bte Gtgenfil^aft, quality; 
(ad (Sigentum, property ; bie S^riflen^it = Christendom ; la& G^riflentum = Christianity ; 
bie IBurgerfd^aft, all the citizens ; bad IBurgectum, citizenship ; bie SBeid^eit + wisdom ; 
bad 3Beidtum, statute. 

Dehiyation of Nouns bt Mbaks of Inseparable Pbkfizes. 

616. The composition of nouns by means of independent parts of 
speech, such as prepositions and adverbs, will not be treated here except 
the composition by means of those prefixes, such as bei» ViXi etc., which re- 
tained the strong form under the noun-accent, but wore down to a weaker 
form in the verb accentuation and thus became '' inseparable.*' ^ For the 
principle of accent, see 421. Whenever the prefix of a noun is unac- 
cented and has weak form, the noun is not old, but it is late and derived 
from the verb, except in one case, viz., the prefix ge-, g-. 

This is really composition, but we treat of the subject here for convenience. 

1. ST B e r- has the force, 1) of obct- ilBcr, from Dutch = excessive. It is 
rare. Dcr SCtcrglauBcr superstition, bic Sfl&crad^t; "proscriptio superior ;" 
STbemt^, conceit, presumption, imbecility, is M. H. G. aberwUze, abewiUe, 
in which aber =: abe, alb. 0. H. G. dwmi. 
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3) The force of again toward, against It is depredatiye : ber ^^ct" 
toanbelr forfeit; back-sliding ; %hvmavxt, nick-name ; bie ^Berfaat, second-sow- 
ing ; bcr $(berfaifer=®egen!atrer, rival emperor. In this sense = after and 
both probably < af, db + -ar and •4ar respectively. 

2. ^ f t e r~ + Eng. after : not the first, not genuine, second, retro-, false : 
^od 9fterMatt» stipule (in botany) ; bie ^ftermufe, false muse ; bte SCfterfrtttf, 
false, second-hand criticism ; ^ftertoelt = ^^L^mXU posterity ; $rfiemtete» 
subletting. 

8. ^ n t- + Eng. an-, a-, am- in answer, acknowledge, am-bassador, 
+ L. ante-, Gr. ** uvtI.'* Force ; against, opposite, in return, removaL 

Ex,: bte $lnt»ort,+ answer ; bad 9(ntU$» face ; ber $(ntla$» absolution ; bad 
%mXt office, court < O. H. G. amboM^ Go. andbahti, OTid+bahto, a servant, 
Eng. ambassador, embassy < Romance forms < Low L. ambasta < 0. 
H. G. ambafit. 

Unaccented it became ent (see 541). 9nt- has in some really old nouns 
given place to the ent- of verbs, e.g., ber (Smpfa'ng for older drUvanc. 

4. f&ti-^t^ rare as old prefix, but common in modem compounds, con- 
sisting of preposition + noun, + Eng. by ; in verbs Be, + Eng. by-, be- < 
bi,be ; see Eluge. Perhaps related to Gr. c£/i0«, L. ambi. 

Ex. : bad SSclfplet/ example < Mspel; bie Selc^te, confession < Mhte < 
biffihte < bi + jehen; ber S3elfd^laff cohabitation ; ber SBcifaJ, + settler, un- 
naturalized comer ; SBeifug^ wormwood. The weak unaccented form Be- 
is very common in late derivatives from verbs. In M. H. G. appear the 
doublets bUraht — 93etra'(3^t ; Ugraft — b^gr&ft ; Uziht — b&M;. 

5. 9 ft r- occurs only in one old noun, gfirfpred^y mediator, attorney. In 
the 18th century ftir and oor were used indiscriminately and a great many 
compounds now have ^or- only. Unaccented fQtt- sub 11. 

6. Crj-, + Eng. arch-, means chief, original, great- < V. L. am- < Gr. 

Ex.: ber (£r}Mf4of+ archbishop ; (Sxii^ux, a great liar ; ^x%mxx, arrant 
iool ; (Srifpieletr professional gambler. 

7. ®e-r 0-r the traces of its accent are difficult to find even in the oldest 
stages of the Germanic dialects, though there are some in Ags. (found by 
Kloge) and in Go. There are none left in German. It is always unac- 
cented. < 0. H. G. ga, gi. Its connection with L. cum, eon, is generally 
asserted, but is difficult to prove. Has intensive, generally collective 
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force. Nouns of the form (Sk— c» < ffOr-jo are almoet all neater and very 
numeroos. 

Ex.: btr ®Iau(e + belief ; bcr Q^cfeQc; bad (»m, bie ®ebulbr bie ®nabe; bte 
(Sefa^r; bad (Skb^e; ®ctrcibe; ®ef(^metbe; ^ctocrbc; ®ebirge; ©e^olse* (S^ 
appears before U r* n. 

8. 2K i §- + Eng. mle-. Force : negutiye, fisilse, ^ilare. For its origin 
see 463, 1. In M. H. G. still an adjective, now inseparable, a1 ways accented 
prefix. Only one compound with its derivatives retains fni8»d-, viz., SRif** 
fet^t + misdeed. 

Ex : Very numerous : bcr SKifbTon^f bie Vtiimtu ber WliiHm%, bcr Wi* 
mut, ber Stiggriff. 

9. U T + Eng. or- only in " ordeal " and "Qrt,'*< older tu, ur. Force: 
origin, great age, great-. Weak, unaccented form = er- in verbs and 
their derivatives, a always long except in UrtetL M Urteil -f- ordeal ; ber 

Urfprungf bie Urfunbc; ber UrlottB, ber Urgro§i»ateT ; bie Urfo^c $ ber nrquell. 

10. Un + Eng. un-, of like force, privative, + L. tit-, Gr. av^, a^, 

Ex. : bie ttnart, ber ttnbanfr bie tlngunfl* ber UmoiHe. In un^efS^r un- stands 
for o^n-, < dn gevare, but in 0^a4t» o(n stands for O^ma^t < dmaM, 
containing the obsolete & privative. 

11. Ser-f fr- always in this weak form and unaccented like Qk^ 
Traces of early accent upon it very rare, none now, + Eng. for-. Barp 
in older noons, very common in later nouns derived from verbs, see 616, 
< O. H. Q. far, fir. 

Ex.: btr Serlufl, bie SJemunfk, ?5re\)el + Aga,frcrfele; Srag— freflen; gradjt 
+ fraught, freight (see Eluge's Diet.). 

12. 3 e r occurs only in nouns derived from verba See thereifore 646. 
Ex.: bie Serjlreuung, Serfiarung. 

a. For bxtttet, viertet, see 532, 2. ^nngfer, maiden <JunqffxmtDet daughter of a noble 
fiimily. punier, young nobleman + yoanker <Jun(hherr. ^ungfrau, virgin, is a modem 
compomid. In ench words as ZiUx, SBimper, ^a6jibax, ®^ti{ler, and many others, the 
second elements are no lonfirer felt ; they are snflLxes to all intents and .porposes. 
See the dictionary for their derivation. 

Composition of Nouns. 

517. The second element is always a noun, in a few cases an adjective, 
but used as a noun. This noun always determines the gender and inflec- 
tion of the compound. The first element always has the primary accent^ 
the second the secondary accent See 421;. 424, 2. The first ele9i^t may 
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be any other independent part of speecli, a noitn, adjective, verb, adverb, 
or preposition. 

Noun + Noun. 

518. The relation of the component parts is syntactical ; the first ele^ 
ment may stand in apposition to the second or it stands in case-relation 
to it. 

In apposition : baS ^immeltcif!^, tie ©ommei^eit ; many names of plants and trees, 
ter iXpfetbaum, bie i^ibclbecre. 

In the O. relation : ber ttugopfelr bet il5tti08fo^it, bie ftn^mild^. 

In the D. relation: bet ®^laftntnC bad Stlntenfol, Ue StanaPunbe. 

In the A. relation, including the objective Genitive : bci SBesweifer, S^et^o^, SBoter* 
mdrber. 

In the Ablative relation of origin, material, caase : bie ^teubent^Tfine, bet SBefhshib, 
Me eta^ifeber. 

In the Inetr. relation, denoting tnstmment, means, connection : bet Su^ttt, bet 
$^uf\Sfia^ bie Seimrute. 

In the Locative relation, denoting plaoe, association, even time : bie ^Z^o^fiube, ba^ 
SfiH^nfU^^t XagewerC, bee $u|foIbat 

a. The earliest method of combining the noons was that of attaching 
the second noun to the stem with its stem-suffix, that is, to the "theme." 
The vowels of the stem-suffixes became e in M. H. G. or were lost. A 
later way was that of joining the second noun to the Genitive sg. or pi. 
of the first noun. This way originated in the relation of noon and its 
dependent genitive. The sign of the G. sg. d» c^ was then added also to 
feminine nouns, which of course were not entitled to it. 

1. Stem + noun. ComposStion proper, 

a. With stem-suffix : ber Xa^tbith, ber ^(bortw bad Zagidith, bie iBobe*' 
rnfe# ber S3rauti$am, bie ^a^tl^aU, bie (S^nfeHume* See the examples with 
en sub 2, since en was originally stem suffix. See 5Q2, 1. 

h. Without stem-suffix. Very numerous : ber Silbbie(» tad 3agb$om# 
tad SDeltmeetf bad dktrten^df bad ^anbmerl. 

2. G. sg. or ploral + noun. Secondary composition. Case-endings : 
(e)dv er# en. en and er were also encouraged by the other cases in which 
they stood, e,g., N. and A. pi. and in the other cases of the sg. of masc. 
weak noans. Indeed (e)d and (e)n were gradually looked upon as connect- 
ing elements between two nouns and crowded out many compounds of 
proper composition. 

Ex.: bad @onnta$dneib# bad Sirtdjaud, ber Sanbed^t ber ^dufer^rrfauf/ bie 
Jtinberle^rerbie^DldinnemiiTbe; ber S^ren^ortr bad 8freubenfefl/bie SBInmenlefer ber 
9Mai!bamf 8tidenbaum» ber d^id^moolbr ber €>ternentinmtel. 
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8. d between fern, noun + noon. This began as early as tbe' 12tli oen- 
tiuy. -d is a iavorite after douds in U particularly after the suffixes -U 
-^ (fcU)r -f^ft and -ung ; and Uie foreign nouns in -ion and ~tdt. 

Ex.: bet iMvixtm%; tie 3rci(citeliebe» ^timateiiebc; tcr Situnbf^afte^i^tt; 
M ^offinui0d0l&(f (G.) ; ber SBei^iia^tdniami* ber ^o^icitdtas ; bad SRttltond' 
blattr ble Univerru^td^IIe, bar Siebcdbrief. 

Adjegtitb + Nouif. 

510. The a^iective appears without stem-snffix, but see 622. Tlie 
relation of a4JectiTe and noun is that of an attribute or of apposition. 

Ex.: bie (S^utt^t, bie SDei^nad^tr ^od^^eit; ber Sansbctn, ber ^ittfe)»o4; bte 
SRittfaftcn; ble 3un0frau» bie (Selbfiu^t, bie itur^eil; ber (Ste^nX; ber IBofe^ 

1. In many compounds the ndjective is used as noun and is then in- 
flected, generally in the weak G. pi.: bie SSlinben^r bie Xaitbfhtmmeiumllaltf 
bad Itranfeni^d. 

2. There is a small group of compounds in which the union of the 
elements is not intimate and the adjective is inflected, «^., bie Sa^t^etse'ilef 
£a"ns»ei'le ; ^o^Jerprie'ilcr, ber to>prie'fhr; ©ejefanemot, ein ®ejeimcrrat (but 
also uninflected ber# fin ©e^mrat). SRi'ttema^t is a secondary compound 
for the older mitnaht + midnight. For their accent, see 422, 1. 

620. 1. NuMBEAL + Noun, 

Ex.: ber Dreifug^ bad ^imd, bie dinUm, ber dt9ei!aiit))f, ber QmitUtt, M 
a»icUc^t + twilight, bad ©iebengtflim, bie (grjigelburt. 

2. Advbbb + NoxJN. 

Many of them are formed from compound verbs. 

Ex.: bie ^ctjUtiat, bie ^erfimft, ber $ingan({f bie SBoHuP^ ble ^nitrntlt, tie 
Sii^^erfemnmg (= non-), bie ^haxt, ber Slbgott, ber Cingang. 

8. PKBPOsmoN + Noun. 

The majority are formed from compound verbs. But not a small 
number are made directly of preposition + noun. 

Ex.: bie 9n)a(l» ber ^m^og, bie %n\m^^t ber ^ufgang* ber IBeiname, ber fdtx^ 
txa^, bie ^ur^fal^rtr ber X)urd^(ru($# ber gurtvi^ or ^onvi^y bie ©egensaber bie 
^interliflr ber Snbegriff, ber ^imtn^ ber 9?a(^!omme# bad 9{ebe»geb&tbcr bie ^^ie^ 
'bertagtr bad Obba(^i ber Dbtrfil[ner# bieDber^ot^, bie ftbenno^tr ber Umfreid# ber 
Uttterfaf^, bit llnterti>elt, bie ^ortoett, ber SBibtnoiHe, ber Bunamei bad Btoifi^fpitt 
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4. Vbbb + Noun. 

Very numerous. A few with the connecfting vowel -^, wHieh Tepr&- 
sents the suffix-vowel of weak verbs, older 6, ^. 

Ex.: bcr^pur^uttb/ htt S'va^^t^tl, bit ©(S^rciifcbetr ba« ficfc^ttd^, bcr fich- 
maxmt bie SReifclaft, bcr Stitflem. (See below.) 

a. Osthoff (see bis Verbum in der Nominal Comporitian) has proved thAt these com- 
ponnds are not primitive in the I. E. languages, but that they are originally com- 
pounded of nonn + noon, in which the first noun was felt to be, on account of its stem- 
enfflx, a verb-stem, and this led to the formation of mauy compounds, in the Germanic, 
Greek, Slavic and Romance ]angnage»« by analogy. Thus Seit^rn, + lode-star, does 
not come from Iciten and ©tenir though meaning ,,(eitenber ^inn," bat < M. H. G. 
leUestem^ in which UiU + lode is a noun = guidance, direction. 

521. Compounds of more than two words. The accjBnt 
deserves here special attention, see 421; 424, 8. 

i. Three words, but only two parts: bet |)ei'ratda''tttrag, bet SWi'tgUeb^fc^ei^n, 
bie^Da'mpf-fc^i^a^rt, steam-navigation, but^a'mpff(3^Ha^(rtr steamboat-ride ; 
ber ge'Ibjugd-pto^ bcr ^a'nb»cr!d-bu'rfdS)e» bie £e'^en«»crfi(^erutt3^''9efe^afc^aft. 

2. Foot words and more. These are not common, much rarer than 
is generally supposed. Dber|)oUiei'gert(^tdpT&ftbe^nt, Staa'f^fii^utbentUgsttgd^ 
fommiffto^nd^ureaur office of the commission for the liquidation of state- 
debts ; ©lel'nfojlenbe^rgwerfr Oencralfclbmarf^iatt. 

a. To get a quick survey of such a word, 9 ought to bo inserted once at least in the 
fliBt and second words and the last words might begin with a capital as in Bnglish. 

h. Th« capacity of German for forming such compounds is generally exaggerated and 
that of English underrated. The custom ofwriting these long nouns as one word la 
very bad. We might just as well write them so in £ng., e. g,^ Fireinsuraneecompany*e» 
ilfiee, and we should have the same compound. Official language, certain schools of 
philosophy and the newspaper are the main sources of such monstrosities. Moreover, 
the composition exists only for the eye. When we speak we do not divide according 
to words ; we speak in breath-groups, see Swcet^s Hdbk., p. 8(>-. 

3. Similar to the compounds in 620, 4, are such whole phrases as ©te'S** 
bi^ei^n, rendez-vous; %^n'm^t^u\ ne'erdowell; Jau'gcnr^tdf goodfor- 
DOthing. 

Derivation of Adjectives. 

. The comparison of adjectives, and the past participles come really under this head, 
but see 438 and 453, 1. 

622. AnjBOnvBs Fobmsd bt Ablaut. 

These may be called primitive. See 486. ' Thej fit iitto the Ablwut- 
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Beries ja8t aa Bubstantivee and Terbs do. AH have lost fitsm-saffixes 
except the ja-Bteiii8» etill reoogniiaUe by the amlaat and gimenXlf by 
the final c. 

Ex.: rci& flcif, btf ; lic(, tkf ; IM, MU W^ f^^ hmm. With -e : 
enge, id(e, rnSbt* Uh trige. 

Al>XBCTITB8 DSBIYED BT SUFFIX. 

623. 1. -t I, see 400, roots generally obseore: eitd + idle; eyil, 
ft^l; cbc((+ Athel-, Ethel) ; bunfcL 

2. -e m» see 501, rare. Ex.: toarm -h wann. 

8. e r < -or, -r, rare, same aa or of noons in 507, 3. Ex.; toadtx + 
watchftd, brave ; (itter + bitter ; (eiter# Unttt, fcj^toanger; fi^tr < L. seeurru. 

524. -ett, -sti see 502. Very . frequent and of yarions 
sources, + Eng. en, n. 

1. e n < O. H. Ql an. In a few words of donbtfol origin. 

Ex.: e^en + even; flein, small + dean ; gr&t + green; fd^dn + sheen; 

fttn + far; rein < Vhri, It is late in alUm < aiware, Ififtttn, fd^u(^tentf 
from acy. in -cr, < -ni, -njo, 

2. <in,\n. Denoting material, " made of." 

Ex.: golbcn for older gulbcn + golden ; n>olIm + woollen ; fetbetti silken ; 
fllJcm + silver; Icbctn + leather. 

• « 

8. ern<n + er, due to the infiu^ioe of rr in sach nouns as SitBer^ 
Seber and of er in the pluraL Compare -Ave, net in nouns, see 500, 4. 

Ex.: flelnertw of stone ; fl^fern + flaxen ; t JoneW/ of day ; Jolsem, wood- 
en ; n^tem (?), sober. 

4 en < an, in < G. T. -nd in all strong past participles. Some fifty 
or sixty of these stand now ** isolated," that is, separated from the verb 
still extant or the verb is obsolete. See 463, 1. 

Ex.: eigen + own VIL CI., gebiegen L 01. (old doublet of gebieien), pure ; 
befcl)eibcn VII. CI. (old doublet of Jefcjieben I. CI.), modest ; gelegen, conven- 
ient (verb obsolete) ; t^crlegen, embarrassed (v. obsolete); etbabenVLCl. 
(doublet of er^o(>en), lofty ; beritten I. CI., mounted ; offen (?), open ; trotfm 
+ dry,< Vdrftk. 

525. 1. -ig, + Eng. -y, represents now both older -ec, 
-acand-io. See ^89, 6, 
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The tafilaat oodld occar only in the adjective which had -io. It Is a 
living suffix and new adjectives are still being fonned with 4t from any 
part of speech except verbs. 

Ex.: Irourt^ ^ti^, (diufid/ $ulHg# fValtlgr dmaltig; late formations : ^tnti^, 
(iefls# oU^ tortis. For felig, see 628, 2, a. SRam^ + many, < manee. Its 
d^ f or is Lu G. (?). 

2. ts + H4 = i0H(l^» onoe very common and attached where there 
was no -ec, -ic. It is now rather adverbial, see 654, 2, and rare in ad- 
jectives, 6,g^ miglui^r dn&bigU(]|^. 

3. -I d^ t < -ehi, -oht, -ohti, is more common in adjectivea 
than in substantives. See 509. 

' a. *A^ and ^d^t famish doublets, sometimes with a distinction in force. 
\^t with i must be dae to -ig with i, as it is very late. 

Ex.: fleinid^t + stony, tl^rid^t, fcwllsh, nebelt^t, foggy, p^ilUiiU prickly. 
-t(^t implies only a slight resemblance : bli^t, slightly oily — dltg» oily. 

4. -t f c^r -f 4 + Eng. ish < older -wft-, implies a bad sense in contrast 
with -UiJ^r as in Eag. ish and like. See 514. 

Ex.: tinbifd^ + childish, finbli* + chUdUke; l&au(e)rif* + boorish, bgner- 
l\^, rustic ; denotes origin : J)reu§ifd^ + Prussian ; Mtrifc^ + Bavarian. 
Corresponds to -ieus in adjectives derived from L. : Umi^^, Iogtf(^r )>]^iIo^ 
logifc^. See 514. 

5. -e n b in the present participle, see 453 ; 505. 

6. -(e) tt the past participle, see 453, 1. 

But notice those that we no longer feel as participles : tot, latttr fal^ 
etc. Later formations : txaut, {art. 

526. Adjectives derived by the nominal snffixes -Bar, 
-l^aft, -11^ and -fa m, which -were once independent nouns 
(see 515). For accent, see 424, 1, b. 

1. -b a r < M. H. G. bare < 0. H. G. hdri, < the root of the verb 0cbfiren + 
Bng. bear. Should have become -Ux, which really occurs in living dia- 
lects, but the levelling was in favor of the full form. Compare L. 
-fer-t Gr. ijtopoc, 

a. In meaning it corresponds to Eng. -able, -ible, -fuL It means : 
bearing, producing, capable of, and is attached only to nouns and verbs. 
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The only tdfJeetiTe to which it is attached ia cfftoH'x, with the accent of 
the Terba o^U!xt$9 pSbof^xttu 

Ex. Terj numeioas: trtnn(aT» Beparable; Ifixhar, audible; hantbar, 
grateful; c^rhar, honorable. Wh^x < M. H. Q. uHfOTy has the weak 
ablaut like the L. and Qr. forms given above. 

2. -^ a f t, a participle either from the root of ^oBen + have, 
or L. capere, captus (Eluge). 

a. It denotes " posaessing/' " similar to-, " '* approaching-." In mean- 
ing it corresponds frequently to Eng. -7 ( + G. id), -f al, -I7. It is attached 
to nonns, acQectiTes and verbs aad is sometimes faicreased by -ig. 

Ex. numerous : fe^lcri^fl + Iknlty ; f^b^flr hannfii] ; le()4ft + liifely ; 
fpagf^ft, funny ; x»9!^x\Ci% tDa^r^fHa, truthful, tme ; M&ltrl^fit + adiolar- 
like, boyish ; meiflcT^ft + masterly ; Ui6^ftig» bodily, incarnate. 

3. -It d} < M. H. a. ZtcA < 0. H. a. licK + Age. -410 + 
Eng. ly, later again "like."* 

Originally an adjective, occuring only in compounds, but derived from 
the Bubst. Ags. Hc^ O. H. G. ^ = body, form. 

a. In both laDguageB its earliest meaning is ** like ^* or ** similar to/* then " appro- 
priate/' " adapted/* finally it became very frequent and often without particiilar force. 

b. The umlaut generally precedes A\^, bat ia not produced by it It started origi- 
nally in stems with 1 snfilx and spread by analogy. This is the most frequent suffix 
and attadied to substantives, adjectives, and verbs. 

Ex. gSttlt^r godlike ; rttterlid^f chivalrous ; traul{($r familiar, devoted ; 
fro^Ud), merry + frolic ; flcrbUdf), mortal ; be^arrll^, persistent ; btgrelflid^i 
comprehensible ; tibawMj, edifying ; glaubltd^, credible. For -tglid^ see 
662,2. 

c. cr in lefertit^r fftt^terlt^, etc., is due to analogy. These lengthened forms have 
crowded out the proper old forms le«U(^, fftct^H^. In certain adjectives the ending 
has been mistaken for -ig, and the spelling has followed this notion. Qi:tX\%, bUBg, 
uns&^na have the suffix A\ii, but cannot now be corrected. aKm&^tte^ is the official 
spelling, though frequently aSmft^tig is met with < cM^ema^, gentle, maUageable. 

4. -fa m < older -sam^ originally a pronoun (+Eng. same), 
+ Ags. sum, + Eng. -some, + Gr. 6\i6g, + L. sim-ilis. 

It denotes originally identity, similarity, but has now no particular 
force, unless it be capacity, inclination. 

Examples not so n!im«N>n», the Buffix has lost ground. 
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Ex.: elnram + Bog. lonesome ; longfdm, dow; 0emeinfani# oonunon; ax" 
icitfamr iudastrioos ; l^etlfam + wholesome ; graiifani, crael, + gruesoiQe. 

-)}oQ/ + ful, -M + less, come under composition, though in Eng. they 
might come under this head. 

For -fa^, -faltigr-falttg, see the numerals 531, 1. 

Derivation of Adjeotives by Prefixes. 

527, The prefixes in substantives have the same force and 
accent when attached to adjectives^ but only flier, erj-, flC-, 
uxi", UX" form immediate compounds. Adjectives with. the 
other prefixes are derived from substantives^ verbs, etc. Ex.: 
a'tertlttfl, e'Qfauf, getreu', u'nnuj, u'xalt, etc. . 

Composition of Adjectives. 

528. The second element is always an AdjectiTe or participle. The first 
element may be any part of speech and stands in the same relation to the 
second as it does in a compound nouq. Accent and form of the first ele- 
ment are also the same. Some old past participles without ge^ are pre- 
served in composition, e. g., tninfeitf ba(!en» in toonnetrunfen. Intoxicated with 
delight ; ^audbacfen + homebaked, homely. 

1. Adjectivb + Adjective. 

Ex.: toltni^m bummbretfi ; bunfelOIas; l^o^miUid < 9<M$imtt(8ee 2, h); llavi* 
^ttgtd; rot6a(f 13. 

2. Substantive + Adjectivb. 

Ex.: tetfranfr *frei'bei»eig, *0olb0el&^ UeBc«franf» wottttctrunfea, •maufctot, 
*feberlet(6^ Uebe«oIt, gebanfenreitlir f^offnun$d(od# freubeleerr totenMttc^r isorfd^riftd^ 
nt&iigr amtdn>ibTi0» ^blutjung/ ^ulbreic&i *felffnfe|l. In those with * the noun 
expresses a comparison and has often intensive force. Notice -rei(^Jedf 
oott have almost become sufQxcs. 

a. Adjectives in -feltg are of double origin. 

1. The real adjective feltg < ^eelcr + soul, as in glucffeUd, lm^t\\%, gottfelig. 

2. fella < fal (see 600, 1) + I3 : mfiK«I«0' \taWH, faaimftlifl < gRuifoI, 
Zx^^^\^ etc. It does not belong here at all. 

h, A large class of adj. do not come under this head, e. (/., l^oprtig, e^rgeijtg; many 
hi Mfi^tis, as monbfu^tig, f^toinbffi^tig. They are derivatives of the compound uoobs 
49ffA^(<A^cfti>ar<,cbandfastUnlUt«d),aKimfc|u^<S^<9ti|. . .1 
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8. Pbohouk + ADJScnvK. 

Ex.: feUfhcbeiibf fclb|lacnugfam» fcl^fllper etOL, only with fclbfl-. 

4. Verb + AwrBcnrB. 

Ex.: »igb<gier{gr btnffaul; many with -foert and -ofirbts : hardtxawxit 

5. NO^CERAL + ADJBCnVB. 

Ex.: eiiuiu$i0# |tDeic(fig« )n>cifc^ne{bid» txfi^tbtxta, ti'nseboreiu only child* 

6. Adverb + ADjEcnvB. 

Ex.: ^(^dcpriefeiu aU'^ frif^-* ncu-badow too^lftil, tto^Idcboxtn. 

7. PREFoeirroN + Abjbctitbb. 

Ex. : an^f if^igi ehi|ei]nif<^# cinstboreti# natire, h- inbcnn ; ftlb^elb, fiitffbt^/ 
»o^etm# it'ittert(aii# «o'rIaitt» fftrlte^ does not belong here, fur =r as, i»a(d^ 
aU IM anne^mtm anf<(Kn« Cctaipare iofrie'bettr at peace, content. 

Derivation of Numerals. 

629. Qtoti is probably an old dual Btvcnt < ewene has the distribntive 
■affix ni, + Eng. twain, twin, + L. binu With yno fern., < older ztod, zicOt 
compare M. Eng. twa, two, also feminine. The numerals, as far as 10 
incl., can be easily compared with the cognates of other languages accord- 
ing to Grimm's and Terner's Laws, etf and jtoetf contain perhaps a stem 
lik, ten, that appears in Slavic. They come from older einlif, 2uelif. etif 
is archaic. As to %Xol\\ for itoclfr oomnion in N. H. G., see 489, 1. 

1. The ending -jig, <zug + Eng. -ty, differs originally from jejn in 
accent, jc^n < I.-E. ^dekrn^ L. decern. See Vemer's Law. 

2. ^unbcrt, + hundred, is compounded of hund+rath-; the latter from 
the same stem as Slebtf Gk>. rathjan^ to count, hund alone means 100, 
compare L. eentumt Gr. Uarov according to Vemer's Law. See farther 
Kluge's Diet. Saufenb < older tdsunt, a fern. noun. It is not an L>& 
numeral like all the others. Boot doubtful. 

530. The suffixes for the ordinals are really the superlative suffixes 
-to, -sta Only German and Icelandic use Hsto. jtoelt- only sprang up in 
the 15 ih century. Instead of it was used, as in all Germanic dialects, antcr 
+ other, a comparative in -ter. Comp. L. alter, anb^r has not quite died 
ouL. Comp. sum erjleor lum anbcnt unb lum britten Wlalt, still used at auction. 
9(# ®ea I »ie boii^^mem crfler t»axt 9itb^ i^ ni^t leid^t auf bicfer SBcIt ben la^xn* 
J^, 2992-3. anbert^albsona and a half ; felbanberslit. himw^lf the -setond. 
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i,e., two of them, of us. Mtt- has the short vowel of the stem '* thrhi" 
still in the neater O. and M. H. Q} driu. tt < dd < dj as in Go. thridja^ 
Ags. ihridda, + L. ter-ti-ns, ber ^unbertfie -was in O. H. G. eehanzogSsto, 
zehamug bein^pr the other word for 100 ; really " ten tens.** For erjl# X^X, 
Sunl, see 439, 2. 

Nnmeral Derivatives and Compoands. 

531. From cardinals. 

1. MULTIPLICATIVES : 

Suflaxes -fadj, -faltig, e. g., brcifadj, fiierfad), »lelfadj» In 0. H.'G. -facj is 
only noun. -fa(^ expresses a certain number of parts, divisions, =; 
#9&(^«« -faltf-faltigi faltid -l- -fold, expresses also variety besides quantity. 
It comes from the same stem as the verb fatten + fold, and is quite old. 
-fait is archaic now. bDp))eU+ double, is < French. , t is "excrescent" ; 
in compounds t does not appear : !DoppeIabIer; !DoppeId&n$er* 

^ie- in iwiefac^r ^iefalttgr comes from older zwi^-^Or, 6i-y L. U-, 

2. Itbbativbs : 

-mal, rare -jhinb, iVvcmX, ixotx^vxcX, brcrmat# mand^mol ; (irona'I# *'onc6 
ux>on a time." -mol is the noun 3){a(l+meal, 0. H. G. mdl. Notice irabtr^ 
mal(d)«, once more, adverb waber" = "again ;" ein(mal) fSr aflemaU i»ein^ 
+ " once," is seemingly the neuter N. or Ace., but it is a Gen. < older 
*' eines," form which einf! with excrescent t, + once, *' oust." m%\xi^*' is now 
rare and so is #fhtnb.'' Uhland has iraHflu'nb'^ = all the time, ^tsnb and 
balb are isolated now ; mal is plaral, being neuter (see 176). 

ixo'xtx, now rare, comes from older zwvro, zwir&r (r < t) 

532. From the ordinals : 

1. Adverbs like erflend» %xoi\ivx^t etc., see 555, 2. 

2. Fractions by -tcl < ZvX, 2)ritteT, ©lertel, giinftet, one t is lost in 
writing, dnxti^idflcl. They are neuter, of course. i»S)Ttttetl*'r the full form 
is now archaic. uA't^^itV* has not come up on account of the late origin of 
m%XO^\tt** wanbertbalb'' is used, see 229. Notice bcr QxovXlt^itt next to the 
last ; ber DrittlettC; third from the end. 

See also syntax, 226-229. 

533. Variatites are formed by -lei < M. H. G. Ide^ fem. meaning 
' * kind, " probably < Bomance. The numeral preceding it is inflected like 
an adjective, man<beTlti (G.), i^ielerlei ; 'dittttld, fbur kinds, etc But the com- 
pooad is invarial^le» 
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Derivation and Composition of Yerbt. 

534. As primitlTO are regarded all itrong Terba except pteifea, MrctBca, which are 
foreiffOi and a large namber of weak verbs, which are either verj old, each as f^Un, 
fraorn, or they are those whoM origin is obscure or wfaoee atem no longer appears in 
other primitive parts of speech, «. g., %tUn, ^offen. All other weak verbs are derivatives 
except the origiiially strong that have become weak, e, g,^ nxittenr mo^tetti Bebea (see 
Kl.). Thc7 are derived from ^ther parts of speech by means of t, the connecting 
vow(>l representing older <« '^-1% which oultes the verbal inilectiona with the root or 
with those words IVom whi^u the verb is derived. (This c may drop oat) The con- 
necting vowel i or j ( < Jo) produced nmlant, which, since the J class was by far the 
largctit of the tbrco clasi«es of weak verbs, was soon used through analogy as a com- 
mon means of deriving verbs alter nmlant had ceased to work. Besides the vowel t, 
there occur certain secondary suffixes, some of which have a pecoUar force. 

535. 1. Derivation with umlaut due^ a, either to an old i 
or^ 6, to analogy, or^ e, to the fact that there was an umlaut 
already in the noun-stem. 

a. A large namber from strong verbs of the IL, HI, IV., V., VI. ab- 
laut-series with the strong ablaut, %.e„ with the vowel of the pret. sing., 
and from the reduplicating verbs with the vowel of the infinitive, 
e,g.t pptn < flle^tm flog, ficfloirm <flQf$an < *flS0an, to cause to float, II.; 
fcnftn < ilnftn, fan!, gtfunltn, < smken < *8anJ^n, to cause to sink, IIL; 
l&ftCLt^ + tame < zemcn <*zamjan^ this < timen, IV., now a weak verb 
jiemen; Icjeii < \it%tn, lag, flcUgeiw < *lagfan+Uy, V.; fujttn < fa^ren, fu^rr 
gefal^rtn < tUeren < fuofjan, VL, to cause to go, to lead ; fattm<faflcnr pd, 
gefaEcjtr < M. H. G. fcUen < *falfjan, to cause to fall, + fell ; furdjtcn < 
gttrd)t ; taimcn < laim ; t6tcn < tot ; trSflett < HrSUjan < trast + trust. 

6. pfliiijen < S^ffug, Bremen < braun; afiincn < Ba^n; Bfijfen < H^\ ; rSumen 
< 8laum ; offnen < offtn. 

c. fitftnctt < 3rfin ; trukn < truk. 

Bern. 1. If the etrong vcrh ia intransitive then the deri\ative is transitive or 
cansativc ; if transitive, then the derivative is intensive or iterativei^.(jr., fd^u)emmen< 
fi^iolnimen, to canse to swim ; fetjen < fi|en^o canse to sit ; Beten, to pray, < bitten (1), 
to ask for. Tbe same principle prevails in English : to fall — to fell, to lie — to lay, to 
drink — to drench. 

Rem. 8. j (or i) has caased certain changes in the final consonants of tbe stems 
becaase these were doubled before the '^lantverschiebung,^' and when doubled they 
shifted differently from the single consonants. For Instance in n>e(fen — toac^cn, betfen. 
— 35a(^, d <kk < kj, but ^ <k; in Sfecn— cffen, ieiscn — beijen, Wnltjea— f^nei^, 
l^«fccn — $a|, a^ ^ < tt, tj, but M t. Similarly fi^Spfen CPw f<?«>^id^ Waffen ; ^nlcn — 
iangen, compare Bng. henchman ; (iegen — bfi&n ; f^miedctt — fi^vdi^a ; fteft^e^en -^ 
f^idett, Compue also Eng. drink — drench ; stink -* stench. 
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2. Derivation by c without umlaut. 

These are late or if old, absence of umlaut is due to the fact that cer- 
tain vowels did not suffer umlaut in certain positions or that the con- 
necting vowel was e or 6. ' 

Ex.: k^nctt < 93a^n, fiipcn < %ui, atfcrn < STcfcr, fonncn < fform, aUcm< 
STltcr. Older are htttn<bet6n < beta, prayer ; faffen <fa^^6n. Kfa^; fallen 
< fastOn < fasta; bulbtn < dulten < dult. Noticoi^he difference between : 
fcrucfcn, to print, brficfcn, to press ; han!m, to be ill, ixMm to grieve ; imI- 
jen, to roll, technical as in a rolling-mill, tt)aljen» to roll, revolve ; ixUMt% 
to grow cold — etfaltenr to take cold. 

536. Derivation by e preceded by a suffix, but c drops out 
after I and r. 

1. -4 c itr intensive force, rare: ^ord^en, listen + hearken <53rcn + hear; 
fd^nard^m + snore < fi^narrcn. 

2. -ein, always preceded by umlaut if attached to other 
verba It is also attached to substantives and adjectives. 

It has intensive, iterative force and, from association with the nouur 
sufQx, diminutive and hence derisive force. Numelrous in N. H. G. on 
account of the many nouns in ~eL Generally umlaut. 

Ex.: 16ettcln+beg(?)< 16et«t, 16itlcn, pray, ask ; fdimcid^eln, flatter < f4mci<ini 
(rare), smooth ; lacftetn, smile < tad^en+ laugh ; !ran!cln, be sickly < hanfm, 
be sick ; frfiilcln, to feel chilly < Sfrofl; lieBtln, to dally < Uc^cn, Uclbj f&Vb* 
mcln, cant < fromm/ pious; 5anbeln» to trade < inmb. 

537. 1. -n c n + Eng. -n, on (rare). 

Ex.: bienemfrom the same stem as 1)e-in Demut; lentm < the same 
stem as k^rcn; rcc^nen < O. H. G. rehhanSn, + Ags. recenia^; toaxntru + 
warn, < same stem as tt>a^Ttn(?); t^erbammeitf + condemn, also contains 
-n < M. H. G. verdamnen, but < L. damnare. Compare set^nm < 3ci<^en 
+ token, tegnen < 9{tgen + rain, in which n belongs to the noun, see 602. 

2. -cm, + Eng. -r, has intensive, iterative, and causative 
force. Barely preceded by umlaut ; not unfrequent both in 
Eng. and German. 

Ex. : ^W^txxL + Eng. glitter, < glitzen < gl^en ; fUmmem < flimmenj 
glimmem + Eng. glimmer < glimmen; flottnrn < L. G. stCtem < stdten, + H, G. 
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fb^tn, + EDg. Btatter ; {Sgem < togen < |{^ ; fUttm + Ags. ^MMfian, to 
trickle. 

a. Nouns both sg. and pL , adjectives and their comparatives in -or have 
started many of these verlw, e, g., fdubtni# tmtittm, bUMmx, xsiJOtxn, drgenK 
arg; forbcriu to piomote, forbenif to demand. 

538. -i e r e n, -i r e n, of Bomance origin^ always accented, 
at first only in boirowed words, and then added to German 
nonn-stems. 

Ex.: Foreign words : foQieren + fail, redteren + reign, fhtbimn + stodj, 
(aittitmt* trade (rather from French hanter than from ^anb# see fiJage).. 
German stems : ^nflcrem peddle ; floIsicreii# strut ; ^IMerot. In Qoethe's 
Faust : irrU^tcltercn* 

a, Thete wwe farmed m mxlj as M. H. O. in no enall nvxnben, but were •most 
namcrooB dariog the Thirty Teun* War and the flnt half of the 18th century. Noir 
they are ezcladed, except the oldest of them, from elevated styl& These verhs ars 
very nomaroos in the joamals. 

539. 1. -f c It, -c f e it,+Eng. s, < O. H. G. -ison. Rare both 

in English and German. 

Ex.: grinfcn, + ^rtn. < greinciw, M. H. Q. grinen; graufcn < O. H. G. 
gruwiwn < stem grd, G. granfantr ^rdtttlr + graescnne. gra^fen + Eng. 
grasp. 

€L -fen is hidden in gd)Ctt < gitsen < gUmn < snhsi gU, Compare 
Eng. cleanse < dean, -ftn stands for -)en in gadfen < gagzen, mucffeR < 
M. H. O. muchzen. 

2. -f^ ciu This is of double origin : 1) From -fen, see 490, 1, & : 
^fd^en < htrsen < herison < ^err, Mrro; feilfc^en < neUsen < feU, 

2) Froni -ek, L. sc, + Eng. sh, forfd^en < forsken ; perhaps in l^afi^n 
< *hafsk6n, if that comes from a stem h<tf-. For more examples, 8e6 ' 
457,4. 

8. -}en < older -^szen. Has sometimes iterative and intensive 
force. 

Ex.: bujen, ifirjen, erjcn, lo call thon, yon, he ; d^jen < ad&» to groan; WJ* 
Sen» to thirst, < lechen + leak ; feufjen < siufien, from the same root as 
fmtfen; f((ltt(^5en# to sob, M..H. Q. duehxen < fc^Iuden. 

a. -f n^en in faukn^en < fauKr is dae to the intuenee ^t Lr nonos in -^nUtk* 
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4. -i § e It. This is a jsecondary suffix, Btarting with Terbs derived from 
adjectives in -t(j (see 525), e.g., njurblgen < iDUtbig, notigcn < notig. It was 
felt to be a verbal suffix, hence : cnbigcn < (£nbe, frcujigen < itrcuj, rtinism 
< reln» ljulbi(jcn < ^ulb. Quite numerous. 

Vekb Formation by Means of Inseparablb Pbebixes, viz.: 
. - . ]& t-H c It t-, c T-, e-, » c r-r i-» j e r-. Always unaccented. 

540. 6 C-, 6-^ before I, + Eng. be-. See Sel-, 516, 4. 

1. S5c-has lost nearly all local force of **by," "near," "around," 
which is felt still in be^angen^ cover by hanging, (efd^ntibcnr cut on all 
sides, to trim, but in these it approaches already its common force, which 
isinteninve: t^ekueitr Befragen^ bege^ren^ beru^reiu bebedfou Iberufen. 

2. It makes intransitive verbs transitive : fatten— befallen + befall; reifdn 
(in einent Canbe) — ein £anb bercticn# travel all over a country; fa^^ren «jf tixo,, 
biit ctn>ad bcfa^ren. This is its most frequent use. 

8. In verbs from noun-stems it denotes " provide with/' "make": 
bef(!^u^cn# provide with shoes; b«)oIfern, populate; befreunben + befriend; 
betruben# make sad; befldrfenr confirm. Notice certain participial adjec- 
tives which have no corresponding verb, «. ^ , be(cibt» corpulent ; betagtr 
*• full in years ; " bclcfen, well read ; or they are isolated from the verb, e.g,^ 
(efd;eibcn# modest ; beflatttr holding an office ; bcfc^affen, conditioned. . 

4. It has privative force still in bene^men^ to take away ; ftd^ begeBen 
(wHh G.), to give up. Compare Eng. behead and M. H. Gh. hehoubeten, 
for whidi now ent^auptcn. N. H G. bebaupten strangely represents M. H G. 
hehdben and be/uiben, for which once behouhen, to maintain, assert. 

541. tnt-,tmp- before f, < O. H. G. int-. See ant-, 516, 3. 

Its force is : 1. '* Oppoate," " in return ; '* in empfc^len, recommend ; 
(m|>|an0enr receive ; txtX^tltmt pay back» restore ; see sub. 2. 

2. Contrary, '* against," privative, " away from : " entgelteni suffer for;; ■ 
tntfagen^ renounce; entbinben* deliver; entflc^en, to lack (but see below); 
iaxhtdtn, entlaufcn. From nominal stems : entgletfen* run off the track ; 
tntt^roncni dethrone ; entoijlfcrn/ depopulate. 

3. " Transition into," inchoative " springing from," " out of : " entflejen, 
spring from, arise ; entbrennen, to take fire, break out ; emf(^Iafen# fidl 
ggjaep.- A ijuita CQWaaoftforofti >....■ „ .. . *- .. 
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842. er- < 0. H. G. tr, or + Eng. a-, see 516, 9. 

Force: 1. "Out from/* ** upward"; txWtru arise; etttctfcn, awaken; 
crrerfc^cnf find out ; trftnbem to invent. 

2. TranfiitioD into another state, inchoative like ent- : erfaltntf grow 
cold ; nrblft^ Uoom ; erbtbcn, trembl& Many from acUectives : cihaafeiu to 
fall ill ; erbllnbciu to become blind. 

8. Completion and success of the action : txia^tn, ttUMxit to obtain bj 
hunting, by begging; very frequent. Compare Eng. arise, abide. 
In certain forma : only pret tx^aih past part, txlcqitn, tvpH^U 

543. J f-, g- before 1, see 516, 7, + Eng. a-. 

Force: 1. " Together '* only in few verbs like : gefrieretu congeal; getiii' 
iien# curdle ; 0t|drai« to belong ; geleittn* accompany ;*g€fallen# to please. 

2. Frequentative and intem^ye: gclobetif g^enfeib geMetem and finally no 
force at all as in the past participle and in verbs like : gcbei$en# gelitilttef 
genefeiu gtnieitiu Numerous past part from nominal stems, with the force 
of *' provided with/* see 540, 4: geflUfeltf in boots; gtf!imt# disposed; 
(jefHrnt, + starry. 

544. m i §-, + Eng. mis-, as to its force, see 516, 8; as to 
its origiD, 453, 1. 

Ex.: mt^gluffaif to fail ; mi§^6mi» to misunderstand ; mtpgomteiu to grudge. 

545. \>cr-, fr-, < ver, far, fir, Qtx fra, fr, + Eng. for-. 

Very frequent. 

Force : 1. ' Through," '* to the end," intensive, ** too much : " ^crlitTOii 
+ lose, + forlorn ; ijergeben + forgive; »cralten, grow antiquated ; ttx^xoitn, 
hide by burying ; ^txUxqi^n, hide ; ^^er^inbernf prevent ; I9erf(^lafen# + sleep 
too long; ^txUmmtnt to deteriorate; i^erblul^eiu fade; ^txia^ta, despair; w* 
Puc^en* curse ; ^txlanftn, scatter ; fre Ifenr to eat (used of animals). 

2. The opposite, the wrong, a mistake : »erfaiiftn, »tTbietcii» terfiUrm; 
verlegcn + mislay, but also (sub. 1) to publish (a book) ; ^txloxLtHi build 
wronjrly ; W »crlaufen, lose the way ; fit^ »erborcn, to mishear ; fi^ »cr(jrri' 
fm, to get hold of the wrong thing ; ({I(!^) »eTgeben> to misdeal (in cards). 

8. Waste and consumption of the object : ^txlautn, use up in building 
(see sub. 4) ; i^erfaufeitf waste in drinking ; ^^crfpitlnir lose, gamble away. 

4 From nominal stems : ** change into," "give the api>earance of 
"bring about a certain state of," e.g., verglafen/ glaze, turn into glass ; 
i^ergolben, + gild ; ^txfnBd^ttn, ossify ; ^tmdtxt, cover with sugar, turn-into 
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ihigar ; toerarmeitf grow poor ; t^erfd^Ie^terny make or grow worse ; !9et^uen 
(sub. 3), cover by building in front of. 

a. )>cr- in past participles : ijcwanbt, related^ but of the r^nlar verb = 
" applied ; " »crfd^fimt, bashf al. 

546. 3 e r- < M. H. G. zer^^ ze-, O. H. G. zwr, zar, zir, + 

Go. tiLs-, + Gr. Sv^- + O. Eng. to-brecan, gerbre^cn* Least 

frequent of these suffixes. 

Its force is : " separation/' " scattering," ** dissolation/' " to pieces" : 
jer^autHr cut to pieces; jcrglicbcnir dismember ; iertriinnnentf dasb to pieces. 

1. If be- and ^tx- precede other prefixes, separable or inseparable, the 
verb is always an inseparable compound. Ex. : vetu^nglttctenf beei'ntra(^tigen» 
Umd^xl^tiQtn, These come from the compound nouns UnglMr (&ima^U 
9{a($ri4t. See 547. Notice the difference between be9o'nnunben < 9}otmttnb 
Onsep.) and be»o'rflc^<bcs)or + fh^cn (sep.). . 

2. Notice such compounds as att'fcrflel^ a'ncrjiejen, »oraii'^»erfunbigcn, in 
which the second prefix is inseparable. The first and second do not occur 
in the simple tenses. Their past part, are ttufcrfianbeti, ancrsogen. The pret. 
of the third is funbigte voraudr but the past part, is i^oraudmfilnbigtr without 
0t-. See 650. 

Componnd Verbs. 

547. The first element is either substantive or adjective or 
adverb or preposition; the second is always a verb. The im- 
portant questions are accent and whether the oompounds are 
separable or inseparable, or both; whether direct or indirect. 

1. Indirectly compounded are the verbs derived from compound sub- 
stantives and adjectives. They are inseparable and have noun-aocent- 
nation, t. e., accent on the first element. 

Ex. : it'xhvc^tn < ^t'xUx^z, inn ; xa'tWa^txt < fftat'WHf council ; »«'C^ 
' fa^rten < ©aUfa^rt, pilgrimage ; frfil^jKitfctt < ^^rfijflfidf ; atgtto^nm < STrg** 
m^n, suspicion ; ^etoiUfommen < SBitifommen. 

2. That these are not genuine compound verbs thdr inflection shows. 
Tlie seemingly strong verbs, as in ra'tf(i^lagcn» IJeiratnw etc., are not in- 
flected strong, but weak : ratfc^lagte# gcratfdfjlagt; IJciraletc, gc^eiratcl. Note 
also : ^nb^a6ttf ^tUn^a% not ^anb^tte, ^'nbl^abt or ^nbge^Bt. 

8. Under this head come also : 1. Verbs of which the compound sub- 
stantive or adjective is no longer common, e. g^ J»ctterlc«d^ten< twterfetcAy 
• xtiiX^tx\\^tCL<Teeh;twpUg ; Bro'nbMa^etK 8ranbf4K((. 2. A few verbs which 
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teem d«e to analogy with the abovo and Ibraied-hy mere jnztapoi^tiOB* 
of adJectWo or sabaUDtive and Terb, e, g., Uc'bfofow ivUI^^en (accent 
donbtfiil), fntjUt'dnu lit't&n^titi, ttef^fAdcn (as if h weie from tstife and h^tn, 
bat it oomoa (torn the noon wifptffo, prophet). Principal parts : lieHofcn^ 
lieHoflCf dcli€b!o)l; fro^Icdciu flefrc^Iodt. 

648. All the other compound Terba are directly compounded, separa- 
ble and accented on the first part excepting certain propositions, see 546, 
which form the only genuine old compounds with accent on the stem- 
sjllable of the verb. These and the Terbs in 640-646 are the compound 
▼erbs proper with the original verb-aocent. 

1. SuBSTAirrivB + Vebb. 

The substantive is the object of the verb. 

Ex.: fla'ttftnbtnr ^u'^^alten* tfi(tte(mcn> banffagow ^xti^^Uru 

Note.— But for the fact that in certain tenses they are written together and the 
■abstantlve is now according to the ^Roles'* to be written without capital, these 
verb!* are no more compoacds than the corresponding Eng. to keep house, take place, 
give thanks. As lat^ as early N. H. G. these and the following groups were not treated 
as compounds. 

2. Adjectivb + Vbrb. 

The adjective is generally factitive predicate, e. g., wa^ntetmeiu " take 
notice of"; totf^iaden^ strike dead; frcifpre^Km declare not guilty; «oS' 
gif^en, -fc^iitten/ see 649, 5. 

a. A large number of compounds with substantives and adjectives oc- 
cur only in certain forms, viz., in the two participles and in the infinitive 
used as a noun, e.g., blutfUIIenb, isfJi^rtcrgelTtn, fHIIbefililcft, ba« ©^gnWretttn, 
ba« ettQfi^toeidcn. 

8. Adybrb or Preposition + Verb. 

The adverb qualifies the verb expressing manner, direction, time. 
The preposition in this case has the force of an adverb. Exceptions 
below. 

Ex.: l^i'nWidfcn, ^c^r^olen, na'cjma^cn, ijorau'dfctcn, jufa'mnienfommctt, tDo'Jl' 
wollen. 

549. Separable and inseparable compound verbs occur with 
kurdj, (Hnter), u6er, urn, untcr, i)oU, witer, tnfcDer* 

a. Inseparable verbs compounded with these prepositions are transi- 
tive, and have the oki accentuation of verb-compounds (see 421). Here 
belong also all verbs with ^imcr-, »lbcr- and a few with »oii-, e.g., tefl^ 
l^ri'ngen. These verbs are nearly aU old, but some new onea have been 
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formed after them. The force of -tbe preposition has entered into and 
modified the meaning of the verb, 80 that if the simple or separably 
Gomponnd verb was intrainsitive the inseparable compound became tran- 
fiitiye ; if transitive^ the compound developed a different meaning, gen- 
erally figurative, often intensive. 

The separable compounds have not the verb-accentuation and the 
force of the preposition remains literal and intact. 

Very few verbs allow of both compositions. 

1. b u r d^ means + " through," " thoroughly," completion of the action, 
" filling with," ** to the end of a fixed limit of time," tu'Td^brinseiir crowd 
throuf^h, penetrate, carry to a successful issue, e.g.,hit ^ugel ijl bur(^(}ebrungen# 
the ball went through. Trans.: ^ie itugel bat bad Srttt burc^bru^ngeiu the ball 
penetrated the board ; »t)ott bent ®efub(( f^tned Dticbtd burcbbru'ttgen." In i»!Die 
St. ijl bur(if) bad S5rett gebrungett'' there is no compound. !Dtt'r($f^uenr look 
throag'h, ttxoa^ httxd^fd^au'tn, see through, understand thoroughly ; buni^ 
ta'tiitn, to spend in dancing, bu^rt^tan'^eitf to dance through, to pass through 
dancing; bu'rc^fc^eitr to look through (a hole), hurriedly through a book ; 
the inseparable burd^fe^f^en is obsolete, it would bave the force of burd^ 
\d^Xi'tn, to understand thoroughly. 

- 2. t in 1 1 T/ + behind. Separable compounds with Winter do not really 
occur in good style. In l^i'nttrgitieitf -bringm it stands for (inuntcr = pour 
down, swallow. The inseparable compounds are always figurative and 
transitive, its force is the opposite of straight, *' deceptive " ; f)'mtXQt'fjin, 
deceive ; ^tnteTtTei&en# to prevent, circumvent ; (i^ntcrge^cn would mean the 
more usual i'mttx^'x or bintcna'nfic^n» to walk behind. 

8. it b er = a) separable : over, beyond, across = (initber; h) in close 
compounds : transfer, covering, a missing, figurative sense, extent of a 
certain limit of time. 

a. u'btrfc|en, cross, take across (& river) ; it'b'crgcicn, go over. 

5. uhtriWiftn, cover with ; Hbtxna'd^ttn, spend the night ; itberfd^rei'bnw head 
a, column or chapter ; ubcrbo'reit/ not to hear ; it&eT(e'gen» consider; u^berfc^Ia" 
gen = u'mWagen, tip, turn over ; but ii6crf(^la'gen/ calcalaie (expenses) ; 
ubcrfe'^cn* to translate ; ubcrgc'bcHf pass over, skip ; iiberfe'^cn, overlook. 

.4. unt. a, separable = around, about, again or over, upside down, 
change of place, loss of something, failure. 

Ex.: u'mbdngen (etncn^anteOr put on, (ein Si(b) change the place of a pict- 
ure ; u'mlaufcn# overthrow by running ; u'mflcibcn, change clothing ; u'm* 
fe$rtn# turn back ; u'mfommen (viz., nrxCi £ebcn)» perish,. ii'mbrtngenr take the 
life of ; ftd^ u'«geten# take a roundabout course. 
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h. ixisepmblA : litenllj denotes the encircliDg of tax olject, figara- 
tirely It has the fbree of (inter, deoepdon : uma'rmen, embrace ; tiinf(^rf' 
fnw Bail around, doaUe ; tnaftei'^ciu cover, drape ; tmgitftftn, avoid, deceive. 

5. u n t f ri separable : under, down, among (with) : tt'itttr^lteiu hold 
under, down; u'ntcrbringciw provide for (figtirative) ; u'ntergt^, go down, set 

Inseparable, figurative sense : unter^a'Ittn; entertain ; imtcrfa'gtn (Dai), 
forbid ; fi^ unterfic'^ciu make bold ; untcmc'^mciu undertake ; uaivtWffm, 
leave undone ; umcrlic^gciu to be overcome by. 

G. tolU separable : + full, always literally with verbs denoting pour- 
ing, filling: and similar ones: ^o'ttbringenr »o'agit^ »o'IIf<(iitten (tin ®efQ§)» 
bring, pour a vessel full. Inseparable: ''to the end," accomplishment: 
l^oUfii'^rcn, ^eUMn^tru execute; l^o&e'nbcnr finish, compare Eng. fulfil; 
l»cOto'mmen (part.)> perfect 

7. to i b e r in the sense of ''against" is always inseparable and unac- 
cented, generally figurative sense : toibtrle'sfn, refute ; ttibtrfbre'ben (with 
Dative^ resist ; xoxhtxfpxt^dftnt contradict (also Dat.) ; t»ibcT)V^# to resist 

8. toiebcri separable: "again," "back'': toie'beT^oIcn, fetch back; 
toic'bergd&en* give back ; n)ic'btrragen# say again. Very loose compounds. 
Inseparable : figurative sense only in n)tebfr(o'Ien# repeat ; soibcT^a'SeS/ 
tDiberfc^ti'ntn also n>ie'betf(l^infnf mt'eber^Qm; usage is unsettled in thesa 

a. The diflbrence io the epelliiig vlber— niebet is quite modern. 

650. Separable and inseparable composition with these adverbs ia qaite old, bat b 
O. H. O. probably no distinction was made in force or meaning. Even now „^\t 
ftnftct ^at bad )Brctt bttrAbnx'naen'' and „tU St. ifl bnrd^ bad S3cett sebntnsea" amount to 
quite the same thing. In fact separable composition is no real composition. Many 
Btill write the prefixes separately before the verb where any other adverb would stand. 
In M. n. G. the great majority of our modem separable compounds are not felt at all 
as compounds. Two things have brought about this feeling that they are such : 

1. The substantives compounded with the same element as the verb, e, g,, U'mgans; 
!Ctt'r<!^fa^rt, 9{'6brui^, have lead us to associate urn and ge^n, hut^f and fa^cen, oB and 

2. When a meaning diflbrent from the literal or common one was developed, verb 
and adverb were felt as belonging together, «.g., ettoaS bu'r^fe^eti/ to carry something 
throughf to the end ; vorfii^Iagen; to propose ; na^fc^fa^en, to look up a reference, etc 

fl. Very often there is no difference in meaning, but only in construction, between 
the simple verb + preposition and the close compound, e. g., 1, ©cS ?Pferb \ft ^Bct ben 
OraSen gefprungenr = "The horse has Jumped over the ditch," and, 2, bad $fcrb ^at ben 
Graven ubcn'pnin^en/ The horse has jumped the ditch. In 2, perhaps the act of the 
leap is emphasized, it did not noim across; in 1, the extent of the leap. But compare 
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■lea the other, not literal meaning of (IBerfpri'nscn, Yiz.« to bI^, oini^ in : ^Der SteifeR^e 
^at (incn $oflen ft^erfpcungen, the traveller has skipped one item. SDer 9t. ifl ft^er Utt 
tpoflen oefpnin0en would be meaningless. 

Derivation of Adverbs. 

The adverbs are .derived from pronominal stems and from 
notm-stems. 

551. The tv7o suffixes en and er, < older an(o), ar{a), 
are attached to the stems. 

AnvERBs FEOM Pbonominal Stems. 

1. From the stem of the demonstrative pronoim: 

a. From the stem ta-tha : Hx, ba + there, ham + then and t>tm, conj. 
'* for," this doable form is M. H. G., but the difference in meaning was 
only established as late as the 18tli centorj, < older danne, denne, which 
have not been explained yet. Gannett < dannana stands Qnly in n^vxk 
bttimcn", hence. 5)e|lo, see 442, a ; borl < dardt ; bo^ + thongh {?}. 

5. From tbe stem hi : ^tx + hither ; l^ln, awaj ; ^ier + here ; l^lnnen# 
in von ^tnnen, hence, ^inttn, f^tvitt, ^tint, ^euer, see 443, 2. 

2. From the stem of the interrogative pronoun: 

xoam + when, mxm, if; »or-, tto + where < wd, wdr; »on wannm + 
whence is rare. Forttie + how + why, see 444, 1. WaxWm <tDdr + 
iimbe or wara + unibe {?). 

3. From the stem stDOr- : fo + so ; famtr {ufammeii (?), fonber/ aX^, alfor foiff! 
< 8unstf mat, stis. From various stems : o^cn, + above ; uxAtn, nnttx, + 
nnder ; nib (rare), nteben + beneath ; nun + now ; aupenr au^er; innen# inner. 

552. Advebbs from Noxm-STEMs. 

These adverbs are always cases of nouns, the Qenitive 
being the most frequent. See 187. 

1. Genitive : al6enbd» motgend* mO^X^, tciU» f[nd9» bertDeit, bemtapenf nid^t^. 
was looked upon as an adverbial endin^ir and added to fcm. noons and 
even to other cases and whole adverbial phrases, e.g., -feitd in many 
compounds: ble'dfdWr wei'nerfeitd, aflerbl'ngd (really a G. pi.), »o'TmaW# iintcr^ 
toe'gdf t'^emaldy aSenoe'den* Compare Eng. needs, now-a^ays, always, 
,Bomettmes. 

2.DaUve: iuwei'Im, wUtenr ^aWcn, trattn(?), moreen (sg.?), aBJa'nbnif »or- 
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K>^ infM^y anflfttt. Compare Eng. to-montnr, o'clock, a year < on 
(in) the jetr, a daj < on (in) the day, hecause, asleep, whiiom. 

8. Accusative : tt>c0 (f) + away ; Jftlm + home ; nalr onoe ; btctotilr + 
while ; fiber^uptr It, nit. 

-totifc following at first only after a Qen., later the nninflected noon : 
in>an9dn>cifr, by force, audnabm^tDcifci exceptionally, flj|(fioeiro piecemeaL 
Compare Eng. nowise, otherwise, the while. 

4. IfutrumerUal : ^ttttx, this year< hit^jaru; ^tuXt, to-daj < hiutagu ; 
^int < hinaht (a Dat?). See 443, 2. 

553. DeriTation by Boffiz: -{ingd and-4p&rtd« 

1. -Ungd comes from the G. of noons in Amen and is a late formation : 
rftdnittgd* backward ; blinbltngdr blindly. Compare Eng. sideling, headlons^. 

2. -t9drtd + ward is really the G. of an adjective toert, wart. It is very 
common after prepositions : l^mt9£rtd# homeward ; n>a(bt9^(tdf towards the 
forest ; aBn>drtd# downward, aside; ]»omartd+ forward. 

Adverbs tbom Adjeotivbs. 

554. Almost all adjectives can be used as adverbs. 

Adverbs with a suffix : 

1. -t, this is now rare but once very frequent < older -o, which was 
probably the A. sg. fern.: gmt(e)r fem(e)» balbe in GoeQie's irS^orte mXf Bolbe 
fR\x\it\t bu an^," 

a. Remark here the doublets fafl — fejlf Won — fdJ8n, fni^ (rare), — frujr 
fpat (rare), — fpdt. Those without umlaut are the repfularly formed ad- 
verbs from jo-stems. Those with umlaut are adjectives used as adverbs. 
In trdgc, bofe, etc., e does not go back to -o, but O. H. G. i< jo, since th^ 
are adjectives (jo-stems) used as adverbs and not transformed into adverbs. 

2. -11 d^ + -ly» is really no adverbial suffix, but the adjective fiuffix to 
which the adverbinl c ( < o) was added, -Uche, -lUio : trcuUi^ — treu + truly, 
faithfully ; xo^^xW^ — »a^r, ^^M — 0»t, frelUc^, to be sure, — fret ; l\\XvAv^ 
— adjective Jitter. 

a. The corresponding adjective in -ti4 is perhaps no longer in use. 
Compare frcUi(^, to be sure — frel+free. 

5. -Uc$ has also been added to other stems: einf(^Ue$ii4r ]^«ffemli(i(r tolf'* 
femli*. . 
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555. ' Adverbs^ cases of adjectives. . 

Genitite: 1. red^W, Ilnfdr cllcnba, ijcrgcl^cn^f flcW + steadily. 

2. -end from superlatives and ordinals : erjhndr l^S^flen^r meiflendy ^xM* 
tend, -end contains the inflection -en of the adjective. 

a. Genitive with excrescent t. Sach are felt as saperlatives : itingflf 
Idnof!^ nebfl; etnfl (?), but in O.H.G. are doublets einint and einJea, Compare 
Eog. once< dues and dial, ''onst" ; also amidst, amongst, dial. *'acrcat." 
Pure Gen. in'Eng. else < elles, unawares, etc. 

Eem, The above explanation is rejected by Lexer in GrimnCs Diet. 

3. Dative, It is hidden in ^ar < zeiodre, lit. '* in truth," to be sure. 
€insctn» singly < eimd by suffix -il frqm ein(az) <ein; adj. einjeln-er. 
In adverbial phrases : am lci(^teflen« am fc^Snflen. In M. H. G. this Dative 
was very firequent, i*.^., in -lichen, -^ingen, eta 

4 Accusative, also in the comparative and superlative decrees : n>eni^r 
!»{eT, genu0, mc]^r» meijl, l^ejler, Ucl^^t modli^fl. In adverbial phrieuies : ivAU* 
fonbere, fitma$r» auf d reinfler fc^onfle. See 300, 2. 

a. Note also those preceded by prepositions : pihtt, at least, Atben ( < 
en^n\ luoliti^t at the same time, ftxW^ or ftt'rba§# further. 

Prepositions and Conjunctions have the same origin as the 
adverbs^ being originally adverbs. 

Three classes of words may be comprised under the head 
of Particles. 

prepositions. 

656. 1. As old and simple piepositions may be regaided : ah anrWff 
<md, M, ]»or and fitr (doublets), bur^* gegen (+ again), in^ mit> tbt lUt urn (< 
umb6\ 

2» Derived by suffixes : -CTf -^r-tcr* mostly fiom pronominal stems 
and from the older forms ar, dar, tar^ which are probably all three com- 
parative suffixes : it^er, unter, (intcr> toieber, auger. See 551, 8. 

8. A number of nouns and adjectives in the various cases ; fraf^r mt^ 

loettf n>a^renb* mittetd (mitteljl)^ flatt, Un^^, tto^» fjAlkn, toegen# toiden^ ndd^fl, 

nelbfl, lautr na^, ^totfi^en* 

a. The nnmber of prepositions governing the Qen. is really difScalt to state, be- 
canse, like many of the above and many others, they are reaUy nonni with a O. 
dependent npon them, viz., i»tdi, U^n% feetteffd, feitenS, etc 
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5S7. C!oiiPoxnn> Prepositionb are generally adverbs, but the 
following may be classed here : 

1. Preposition (or adverb) +preporition or adverb : binnoK bi+iim«i, 
(id < bi + a^ (a; + Eng. at), ntUn < en + dfen. pmfbtt ; mtde'sen < en + gegen 
(t excrescent,) etc 

2. Noun + noun, or prep. + noon, or pronoun + noon : gufolge/ several in 
-t^^lb and -feit : att^nf^b, icnfeit# anjlott* 

Coxgnnctions. 

568. 1. From pronominal stems: For ha, bemu fo» toemt^ toit, and 
others, see among adverbs, 561. %itx, aud^, unb> oberr fonbtni# xot^tx, show 
su63xes. 

2. From nouns and adjectives : faU^, glei4> uo%ta^itt, toeitr todd^renbr and 
others. 

8. Cknnpounds: adverb and preposition: U^tx, fobalbr mtt$tn# fsmity 
ta^er, barunt^ and others. 

4 Preposition or adverb + pronoun or adjective : inbenif feitbentf fobafy 

aid hai, aUtin, entocbcr < eiiv- de- noeder, one of two ; ttic|4beflo»>ttti0(r» 

nevertheless. 

I 

Inteijections. 
559. Interjections proper. 

1. Joy is expressed by: a$» o, Jci, vx^t, ^{fa, Juna^. Surprise: ei, ^o(r 
Ja. Pain by: o^ ttK^f au, ad^, l^u. Disgust: Jjfiil, p, baj. Doubt: ^m, 
^entr l^um. Commands to be silent are :* )>f!> bfl, f(^ ; to stop or pay at- 
tention ; brrr (to horses), ^bar l^^ ^t, (oSa^ l^allo^. 

2. Imitations of sounds in nature ; )}Ium)}d (fall), ^% ^ff, )>uff (shot), 
(ui (whizz), bau( (^1)> mu^ (cow), miau (cat), tthxu (dog), f opfa (stumble), 
bum — buw (drum). 

8. Burdens of songs: <DubeIbumbe{> Sut^t^^aHerar f^nmt— f^rum — fi^ntm. 

660. Certain regular words which have become exclamations, often 
oaths in much changed forms : ^aW, SDetttTr Donncr wtb tBli|^n« Vo^taufenb^ 
^dh'^xM^, O it, O iemine, @appermmtf @a!erIot, S^eis (Immtl, DomtenoetteT 
no4 eimnaU 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS THAT 

EEQUIRE EXPLANATIONS. 



AgB. = Anglo-Saxon. 

(B.) = Bible. 

(Bo.) =r Bodenstedt. 

(Ba.) = Barger. 

(Ch.) = Chamisso. 

D. = Dutch or Dative. 

(F.) =: Hart's Edition of Goethe's 

Faust, Part I. 
Fr. = French. 
(G.) = Goethe. 
Go. = Gothic. 
Gr. = Greek. 
G. T. = General Teutonic. 
(H. and D.) = Hart's edition of 

Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea, 
(He.) = Herder. 
H. G. = High German. 
(Hu.) = A. von Humboldt. 
I.-E. = Indo-European. 
L. = Latin. 
(Le.) = Lessing. 



L. G. = Low German. 

(Lu.) = Luther's works excepting 
his translation of the Bible. 

M. G. = Middle German. 

M. H. G. =. Middle High German. 

N. G. = North German or North 
Germany. 

N. H. G. = NeW High German. 

O. Fr. = Old French. 

O. H. G. = Old High German. 

(Prov.) = Proverb. 

(R.) = RUckert. 

Rules = the official rules for spell- 
ing, see 37. 

(Sch.) = Schiller. 

S. G. =r South German. 

(Sh.) = Shakespere translated bj 
Schlegel and Tieck. 

(Uh.) = Uhland. 

V. L. = Vulgar Latin. 



< means *' derived from," " sprung from," ** taken from." 

> means " passed or developed into," *' taken into." 

+ between a German and non-German word denotes common origin 
or " cognates." In other positions it means ** accompanied or followed 
by." 

* before a word means that that form of the word does not aetnally 
occur, but is conjectured or reconstructed. 

: = : or : as : means a relation as in a mathematical proportion. 

I, II, III after verbs indicates the strong verb-classes. 

— between letters means '* interchanges with," e.g,, ^ — 4 as in (o^er— 
(od^ or e — i as in ne^men — nimmfl* 
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*, I atut I, tiltar a. 

Abllot: Mton of, aSS; (ooi EMdaa, 

Ablwt hKm : and Tcrb-cUnM, ISS- 
laB; I.-S.,3»4,l: 6.T.,>O.E.O.> 
N. H. Q^ 3SB'4O0 1 4S&-«6T I giDop- 
log or. 40*. 

Abatnot Doom : >rtlol« beftm, 140 j i 
uUcto, 14S 1 15S, 1; fia^ of, III 

Accent; 417. 418; dwrsM ot 411 , 
■ lUUo, 4aO; 4S0, ■; 



Ghlaf oi 



i-«Tl 

4T8, 4; tag. k „ 

4M1, t ; in oompomidB, 4«l-4a3 
ODitaiT. 4H ; i&Koilciri, 4M I " I 
lnI.-&,490,*; In Ibniga wai^4aT, 
4M>,1: 4a4.4; ihMicteristigor Qar- 
muilc lAoff^ «TB« 4i = iDiooBtlflii. 
888, 1. 

Aocldenoa: S8-lSB;HliloiicalOiniunsB- 
Urj on, 4BB-476. 

AiccusitlTe! oflloo of, 198; ■fter veiba, 
19»-«>a: two A. titer <ietbt, lft»; 

KdicUe ID panlTB, Mm, t; ooboiMi, 
Siiocial nMB^ 111,908 ;affrrn- 
AeilT* tcHv, aos ; idTtrUkl, so7: dlf- 
taraiMC bMnreen A. and Q. of ttms, ttOS, 
1 ; altar adlsciiTM, 80T. Ij 183 ^ ibaa- 
Ime, 909 ; 9117, 1 ; bf attracttoa In ItM 

Sred. atlsr loftcBi *0B, 1; after prep«., 
04-3 oe. 

Adjective: dec!, of, 60-79 ; 430; ori^n 
ol atniDtc dec]., 437; oampatuon of, 
73-76, Bee comnrlaoD, compar. and 
aDperlati 438, 439; naad as nouuii, 
liao,S3l, 181; geoder of tame. lAO, 
8; 100; 189,3; G. afKr, 189, 1S3 ; 
D. after, 194 ; A aflsr, 103 : DO?, 1. 

Attributive dm of. 811-917; onl; 
oaed attributively. 911 ; nolnllecled 
it>Bd altributlvelT. 919 ; in tbe predi- 

atronB,9l'4: O. h. m. and n.. 918.1; 
dHsHmnireBk, 913; 917, 1 ; ae nonna. 
991,1; origin of doable decl., 91S; nO' 
ieltled aaage aa to etroni; and weak 
dec]., 816, 991; aner Indef. pron,, 
914: 818, 4; 181 ; nfier perBOQ. pran., 
81ft,); twoorinDreadJ.,«lZ,a: 817. 
Intbepredlcale,SlS,81D ; on^oHd 
to prad.. 819 ; poaltlon ot ■4)iinct9 of, 
883 ; accoBt Id certain compouudf, 



488, 1-7; tenmipD of, 088-088; 

UMd at adreri), 084. 
Adleetln Oaaaai ; natiiNoi; 983; SM- 

S98; 839. 
Adnrblal ClaaaMt uatoie of, S8S, S99 ; 

TarloD* kinda ol^ 330-840 ; aoe nrnpo- 

tal, local, elaaaaa of mamiar and caoN 

J 388-349), tn^ (388), OODdltioiial, 
340), etc 
verba: origin of, &51-565 ; <i Q. ot' 
nouna, ISI.OOa; -i-prepot. BHpplnBIinK 
the ptrton. proa., 934 ; ayotai of, 999, 
300; after prepoa. + noun, 3O0; ad- 
verbs Hhicb are on I j Bdvrrbe, 30O. 1 ; 
654, S; adJBCtlTO aa, 3O0, 8; 6G4i 
roninarlBOn bv. 893, 994 : relativB and 
abwlaie ('upcrl. Dl. 300.2; naiare of, 
301, 1 ; LnlerrogBElre. 9BI, G; relB[lr& 
958, 380, 331 : domonatrnUte, 327, 
8; in local clinaee, 331, a: poaltlDn In 
a asnCenoe, 3D4; order of adverba of 
time, place, manacr, 33a ; acrant Id 
compoiind, 493. 
AdverMtlvoBcDlnicaB: ooMdinatfL 390. 
AllHcMei413.B; 408,1. 

nted and acrlr-, -, - — - 
letiera. 389 ; ImOb lottna 



gin of the Q. 
In G, 880, : 



Artielea: loflect. oC 38 ; accent ot 39; 
oontraetkm wlUl prapoeIl]oDa,40; BpeQ- 
41 ; ?ynUz 0^ I40^lSs ; 



of, 141-146 ; before proper nnona, 
147 ; belbni aMtncC nonna. 140 ; ba- 
fore namea of materiala, IHO ; betDre 
colloctlTO noana, 101 ; repetition ot, 
108. See A., def . and indct 

Article. Dot : InH. of, 38 ; BtlracUon to 
precediae word* not preiioaltkiDa, 41 ; 
contnotloD with preoedlsK prepoh. 40 ; 
relation to Kng. poeaesMve proD., 18fc 
943,3; dletrlbatira IbrEag. 'a," l«e. 

Article. Indet : lull, of, 38 ; apba^vria at 
41 ; after certain ptonoimi, 144, BIU: 
beftwe eertain prouonni, 187, 

Autilan: 489. 
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Auxiliaries: of tense: infl. of, 110 ; use 
of, 265, 266 ; 283, 2 ; omiB^ion of, 
346; in passive voice, 273. 

Modal : see pret. pres. verbs ; special 
uses of, 267; verbs of motion omitted 
after, 267, Rem. ; imperative force of; 
287, 4; +per£ and pres. inf., 288,1; 
290. 



Bavarian-Austrian : 483, 2 ; 488, 6, a, 
Bible: 486; 487. 
Brechung : 405, Bern. 



Capitals : initial, 364 ; in pronoans of 
address, 230. 

Cardinals, see Numerals. 

Cases : see individaal cases, N., O., etc. ; 
order of cases in tlie sentence, 352. 

Causal Sentences : coordinate, 321 ; sub- 
ordinate 337. 

Comparative : see comparison ; use of, 
222 ; by adverbs, 223, 224 ; conjunc- 
tions after, 333. 

Comparative Clauses : 333, 1-d ; with 
nic$t, 333, 2, 

Comparison : of adjectives, 73-76 • 438 ; 
439; irregular, 76, 1; defective and 
redundant, 76, 8; the suffixes, 73, 438 ; 
by adverbs, 223, 224, 222, 1 ; of two 
qualities of the same object, 224. 

Compound words : accent of, 421-424 ; 
iri'^ular accent of certain nouns, adjec- 
tives, and prefixes, 422 ; secondary ac- 
cent in, 424 ; 521 : see nouns, a4)>i 
etc. ; 516 ; compared with Eng., 521, 

Compound tenses : 109-115; 283. 

Conces^tire Clauses : 330. 

Conditionals : formation ot 115, 283, 6 : 
force of; 280, 281, 284, 6. 

Conditional Clauses : tenses in, 280, 284, 
5 ; nature o^ 340 ; several forms of; 
340, 1 * word-order in, 343, e. 

Conjugation : strong and weak, 101-103 ; 
446,476 ; weak, 117, 118, 447, 454, 
455 ; strong, 120-133, 446,456-469. 

Conjunctions : classification of, 307 ; ori- 
gin of, 301, 558. 

Coordinating : copulative, 319; adver- 
sative, 320 ; concessive, 320, S ; causal, 
321 ; illative, 322. 

Subordinating : in temporal clauses, 
830 ; in comparative clauses, 333 ; 
334 : in consecutive clauses, 335 ; in 
restrictive clauses, 336 ; causal, 337 ; 
final, 338 ; concessive, 339 ; condi- 
tional, 340. 

Consecutive Clauses : 335. 

Consonant-declension, see n-declension. 

Consonant-stems : become i-stems, 54 ; 
428, »; 432,1; 432-435. 

Consonants: description of, 374-389; 
open, 374-381; shut, 382-385; na- 
sals, 386-388J; compound, 389 ; long, 
389, 5 ; cons.-table,p. 167 ; see Grinmra 



and Vemer's Laws : doubling or length- 
ening of, 389, 5 ; 413, 5 ; 488, 2, €. 

Coordinate Sentences : 318 ; various 
kinds of; 319-322. 

Copulative Sentences : 319. 



Danish: 479, IL 

Dative: office of, 189 ; as nearer object 
after intrans. and certain compouud 
verbs, 190 ; as indirect object after 
trans, verbs, 191 ; ethical, 192 ; after 
impers. verbs, 193 ; after adj., 194 ; 
190 ; supplanted by prepos. + case, 
195 ; after prepos., 303, 305, 306. 

Declension: or articles, 38 ; of nouns, 42- 
68 ; 428-435 ; of foreign nouns. 64, 
62, 3 ; of proper nouns, 65-48 ; of the 
adjective, 69-72 ; of pronouns, 81- 
100. 

Demonstrative Pronouns: 88-91 ; use of, 
244-250 • origin of, 442 : supplanted 
by ^ter and ta + prepos., 251, 8. 

Dependent Clauses, see Subordinate. 

Dependent order of words : 341, 344 ; 
in main clauses, 347, 349; the oldest 
order, 349, S. 

Dialect: and written language, 390; in 
M. H. G.. 485, 8; in nTH. O., 486, 
487 : in the pronunciation of the edu- 
cated, 390 ;'and the public school, 392, 
6. 

Diphthongs : pronunc of, 32 ; analysis Ctf; 
372 ; become single vowels, 488^ 4 • < 
long vowels, 488, S. 

DutdE: 481,8; 493,8. 

EastFrankish : 482,8; 486. 
Elliptical clauses and phrases: 310 ; 284, 

5,T^m.; 287;343,d,8. 
English : 479, m. ; 492, 4 ; umlaut in, 

-402, 8. 
Euphony: 418, 1. 
Exclamation: G. in, 188, 309, 8; order 

of words in, 343, e ; see Interjections. 

Final clauses : 338. 

Flemish : 481, 8. 

Foreign nouns : ded. of; 04 ; gender of, 

Foreig^ words : spelling of, 365 ; ac- 
cent, 427, 420, 1 ; 424, 4 ; in G. WOrd- 
stock, 492-494. 

Fractions: 533,8. 

Frisian: 481, t 

Future : formation of, 114 ; force of, 
278 ; imperative force of, 278, 8 ; 
287, 8 : present with future force, 274, 
5 ; condit. for snbj. of, 281 ; orisdn of, 
283, 4. 

Gender : of nouns and their distribution 
among the declensions according to, 
43; syntax of, 159-169; grammati- 
cal and sex, 159, 160; concord of the 
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■tine, 165-lM ; aoooidlnff to mMning^ 
l«lO; Moordinfr to eadidln, 161; doabt- 
All and doable, 169 ; taingo of, 161, 
Bom^ 16S; of compound noons, 164: 
concord of, 105-168; between sabjeec 
nnd predicate, 313, 316. 
QenttlTo : olHce of, ISO; variooa kinda of 
U., IHO, 1-7; partitive O. paaied Into 
apposition, 181, 951: anpplanted by 

KrupoH.. 181 ; dependent upon adj., 
'4, 188 ; dependent upon vecba a« 
nearer object, 184; as remoter object, 
185: after imperaonai Torbi, 186; ad- 
v<>rbial G. of piac^ time, etc.,187; anp- 
planted bj A., 807, Rem.; diflnence be- 
tween A. and ti.. 908: after prapoa., 
309; in ezclamauons. 188. 

German Dialects : claseiflGation oil 480- 
483; 484. 

Gonnan Langnaige: see Sekr^tapraeks ; 
hlntoTj of, 478-404 ; relation to otber 
Germanic lanfi^iiafi^eB, 480-486. 

Gorman Sounds : analysis of, 366-380. 

G<*nnanic Langoaffest relation to other 
I.-B.lanffuazes,477; charactorlitioB of , 
478: clasidScatfon of, 47»-484. 

GcraudiTet 107 ; 980, Bern. ; 908; 459. 

Gothic : letters, 300 : langoaffe. 478, 1. 

Grimm's Law : 407-415 ; QPT. ehUting, 
407-410 ; O. shifting, 413-415; Ed- 
ifications of; 419. 

HesBlan : 489, 9. 

High German : explanation of term, 480, 

8, a. See South German. 
Hildobrantslied: 485, 1. 

Icelandic : 470, n ; 920. 1 ; 530. 

Illotivo Sentences : co-ordinate, 399. 

Imperative : 105, 450 : in strong verbs, 
191 : personal pron. in. 986, 1 : ftitore 
with imperative force, 978,3; 987,8; 
force of, 986 ; other verbal forms with 
the force of, 987 ; conditional and con- 
cessive force of, 339, 1 ; word-order in, 
343, b. 

Indefinite Prononns : 94-100, 445 ; nee 
Of,.950-963. 

Indirect Speech : tenses in, 989; mood io, 
985 ; 895, 8. 

Indo-Boropean : 477. 

Infinitive: 106, 451 ; nataro of, 988; 
900, 8. 6 ; perfect, 888, 1 ; imper. force 
of, 987, 1 ; withoat and with au, 889- 
991; 991,3-6; withoat«u,889,Kem.; 
after certain groups of verbs, 890 ; with 
au, do., 801, 1 ; as object and subject, 
991, 8^ 8 ; A. \vith, 898 ; as a noun, 
893 : governed by jrepos. + au, 891, 1 ; 
inf. clause, 385, 2, Rem. 3 ; 338, 1; 335, 
1 ; position of two, in dependent clanse, 
345, 1 ;. position of adjuncts of, 353. 

Instrumental: 194. 

Inteijections: 559, 560. 

Interro^tive Prononns: 99,444; use of, 
851-^63 ; D. supplanted by m{t) + 
prepos., 8«>1, S. 



IntorrogatlTeSefitenoea: SOO, 8; Indirect, 
395, 9; disjunctive, 395, 9, c; word- 
oider, 343, a. 

Inverted order of words: 341, 343; in 
inserted main danse, 843, 1 ; oii^ of; 
in coDditioiial and in main clanoeo, 348, 
1 ; after certain co-ordinating co^june- 
tioDs, 310 ; in a clause inatead of oh* 
gki^, etc, 330. 

I-«tems: 59-55; 490. 

Iteiatives: 531,9. 

Jo-stems: 46,8; 47; in a4)., 437, 8; 
496,8; 599. 

EanaleifpraGlie: 486,487. 

Labialisation, 867, 1 : 870, 4« Bon. 
Language: written. See Sehtiftspradke. 
Law omnals: 478,3. 
Levelling: nature ofl 401, 1 : in theatrong 

preU, 460 ; in the weak verbs, 454, 

455. 
LowFranldsh: 481,8. 
Low German Dialects: 480, 1; 481; 

> H. G., 403, 8 ; their rehition to the 

written langoage. 399, 1-8; 391. 
Low Saxon : 481, 1 
Luther: 486,487. 

Middle Fnnkish: 489, 1. 

Middle German Dlalecto: 480,9; 489; 

488, 8, a ; 488, 4. 
Middle Hieh German : 485, 8 ; tmnaition 

of sounds to N. H. G., 488-491. 
Mi-verbs: 136; 449,1,8; 473-47& 
Modal Clauses: 339. 
Modal Auxiliaries. See Auxiliaries. 
Mood: see suttj., imper.; in adjective 

clauses, 398. 
Mnltiplicativcs: 531,1. 

N-decIension : of nouns, 47, 61, 69, 
438-435 ; of adjectives, 60, 913, 915. 

Narrowness of vowels: 367,8. 

Negatives: 309,1; double ne^tlvo, 309, 
1 ; in comparative clauses, 333, 8. 

New High German : 485, 486. 

Nominative: syntax of, 178. 179: pred- 
icate. 179 ; A. for, in predicate, 909, 1. 

Normal order of words : 341, 349 ; in 
subordinate clauses. 345, 8; after co- 
ordinating conjunctions, 343, 2 ; when 
the suborainate clause precedes, 343, 8; 
348, 2 ; 343, c ; 358. 

North German : see Low G. 

Norwegian: 479,11. 

Nouns: decl. of, 48-68 ; systems of nonn- 
decl.. 48 ; distribution of nouns among 
the three declensions according to gen- 
der. 43. 433 ; general rules for noun- 
decl, 43 ; strong decl. of, 44-60, 488- 
431 ; weak decT. of, 61, 68, 488, 3 ; 
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432 ; mixed decL of, 63, 435, 1 ; use 

of cases, see individual cases; deriva- 
tion of, 496-516; composition, 517- 
5)81. gender of oomponnd, 164 ; ac- 
ceiit of, 42 1,422. See Nnmoer, Proper 
N., Foreign N.. Abstract N., Compound. 

Kumber : Singular and plural of nouns : 
pi. the basis of classification of strong 
nouns, 44 ; no sign, 45, a : umlaut, 
45,6; -e, 49^5; -er, 56-60, 431; 
(e)n, 61-63 ; pi. in -8, 60 ; irr^ular, 
61, 172, 173 ; double forms, 58, 162, 
4; 431, 3: of abstract nouns, 171; 
nouns only in pi., 174. 

Sing, or pi. after nouns of quantity, 
etc., 175; why sing., 176; sing, where 
Eng. pi., 177 ; slug. neut. of pronouns 
refer to masc, fem., and plural nouns, 
168, 313. 

Sine:, and pi. of yerbs : 311 ; pi. after 
a collective noun, 312 : *^ pL of majes- 
ty," 311, 2. 

Knmerals : 77: infl. of, 78: when in- 
flected, 226, 227; cardinals, 77-79; 
pi. in -e, 227 : in -er, 228, S ; ordinals, 
80, 530, 532 ; indefinite, 100 ; deri- 
vation of, 529-533. 



Old High German : 485. 

Ordinals: see Numerals. 

Orthography : division into tr^llables, 86; 
regulated by government, 37, 361, 2 ; 
historical notes on, 360-365; umlaut- 
signs, 362; on the marks to show 
length, 363 ; on use of capitals, 364 : of 
foreign words, 365 ; government rules, 
37. 

O-stems : lose sign of the pL, 47, 51, 
428. 



Participial Clauses : 294, 4 ; 332, 1. 

Participles : 102, 107, 453 ; use of, 294 
-297 ; position of adjuncts of, 353. 

Past part, without ae-, 108, 113, 
453, 2; 470, 528; isolated, 129, 
Rem.; 131, Rem.; 524, 4 ; imper. f orce 
of, 287, 2 ; passive force of, 295 ; act- 
ive force of, 295, 2 ; 296 ; dependent 
upon fommen, JftVbtn. etc., 296 ; of 
verbs of motion, 296; absolute con- 
struction, 297. 

Pres. part., 274, 6 : 283, 8, 4 : 294 ; 
453 ; in compound tenses, 283, 1, 2 ; 
351. 

Perfect : formation of, 112 ; force of, 
276; with future perf. force, 279, 2; 
Bug. perf. — Q. pres., 274, 4 ; impera- 
tive, 286, 1 ; infinitive, 288. 

Personal Pronouns : 81, 82, 440 ; syn- 
tax of, 230-235 : gender of, 81 ; use 
of, in address, 230-233 ; repetition of, 
233, 2 : omission of, 233, 1 ; sup- 
planted Dy other pronouns and preposi- 
tions, 234 ; in the imper., 286, 1. 

phonology : 360-427 ; orthography, 360 
-365; analysis of sounds, 366-389; 



as standard of pronnnc, 390-392 ; pho- 
netic laws, 393-417 ; accent, 418-427. 

Plattdeutsch : 481, 2, a ; 484. 

Pluperfect: formation of, 112; focceof, 
277; relation to Gondit, 280, 281, 
284,6. 

Plural: see Number. 

Popular Etymology : 494, 2, 8. 

Possessive Pronouns : 85-87 ; syntax ol^ 
239-243 ; origin of, 441 ; compounds 
with, 87; used substantively, 240; 
repetition of, 241, 242, 2 ; relation to 
def. article, 154, 243, 8 ; supplanted bv 
demonstr. pron., 242, 1 ; uninflecteo, 
239, 243,1. 

Predicate, 308 : concord of subi. and 
pred., 311-317 ; number of verb after 
collective noun, 813 ; when subjects are 
connected by coi^unctions, 311, 314 ; 
person of verb when subjects are of 'dif- 
tereoi pessons, 315 ; position of, 350, 
351. 

Prepositions : syntax of, 301-306 ; nat- 
ure of; 301, 1, 2 ; 556 ; classiilcatlon 
of, according to cases, and treatment of, 
in alphabetusal order, 3O2-306: gov- 
erning the G., 302 ; governing the D., 
303; govembg the A., 304 ; govern- 
ing I>. and A., ^5 ; general position of, 
857. 

Present: infl. of, 103: of weak verbs, 
118, 447 ; of strong verbs, 121, 456; 
O. H. G., 446 : of pret-pres. verbs, 
134 ; uses of, 274 ; periphrastic, 274, 
6 ; imper. force, 287', 3 ; formation of 
present-stem, 457. 

Preterit: infl. of, 108; weak, 454; 
strong, 458 ; levelling in, 460 ; double 
subj., 125, 126. 464,8 ; 129 ; of pret.- 
pres. verbs, 134, 470 • force olL 275 ; 
relation to condit, 280,281,284,5; 
ind, for unreal subj., 340, 8. 

Pret.-pres. verbs : 134 ; 135 ; 108, 2 : 
267; 470U-472. 

Pronouns: inflection of, 81-100, 440- 
445; syntax of, 230-263; concord 
with noun, 165-168, 235; origin oi; 
496 ; position oi; in the eent^ice, 852, 
e\ neut. pron. refers to masc -or fern. 
Bouns, 168 ; neut. pron. one of two 
accusatives, 199, 1,2. See reciprocal, 
possessive, etc, separately. 

Plt>nunciation : of letters, 1-37,= 360 ; 
standard of, 390-392 ; disputed points 
in standard, 891 ; Hanoverian 'and N. 
G., 890, 4 ; 802, 1-8 ; dialect in, 390, 
1-8. 

Proper Nouns: ded. of, 65-68; article 
before, 147, 155, 1 ; gender ot, 160, 2, 
with Rem. ; 164. 

Question: see Interrogative Sentences. 



Reciprocal Pronouns: 84, 107, 206, 

238. 
Reduplication : nature of, 458 ; in YIL CL 
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SUBJECT-INDEX. 



Of Tfrt^ ISO, 181; In the present, 

BeflexiTe Pronouns : SS, 987 ; personal 

for S3 7,1. ,^, ^ ^ 

BBlatire Claaacs : see Adjecttre C^ 
BolmtlTe Pronoann: 98 ; nse of, 854- 

SiA8 ; origin of, 854 ; rvLpviMJMdbj 

•drerbs and oonJoncUons, 857, 858, 

886, 387. 
Bestrtctlre Clanses : 886. . , _ ^ 
Bonndness of vowels: 867, 1 ; inB. Q., 

891, ft. 
Bnnes, 498, 8. 
ilOetumlwt: 408,8; 455. 



BcandinsTten, 479, n 

JSekritUpraehs : 390; 485.«;4M,4S7. 

Beutenoe : stroeture of simple, 808; con- 
stitnents ot, 308 ; srrmngement of, see 
word-order: various kinds of main, 
3Q9 ; 884, 9 ; 886 : oompoond, see co- 
ordlnato and subordinate. 

Shifting of mntos : see Grimm's Law. 

Shifting of spirants : see Vemsr's liitr. 

Hile»lau : 488, 0. 

Slnpilar: seeNnmber. ^„« ^ . 

SUvic : 477 ; 481, 8, Bem. ; 488, 4-8. 

Sonancy: 876. 

South FrankiBh : 488, 8. ^ ^^ . ^ „. 

South German Dialects : 480, 8 : 483 ; 
488. ft. a ; 489 ; 490, la ; rdatton to 
the written language, 391, 898, i. 

Snabian : 483, «, ^ , , .-^i^*- 

Subject : 308 ; concord of, and predicate, 
31 1-317 ; position of sabject and verb, 
341, 350. ^ ^, - 

Subjunctive : kinds of, ?^i^^VoteniM, 
284, 8; 385, 2. Bern. 1 ; 385, 2 ; 388 ; 
iD conditional dauAes, 340, 448. 

Subordinate Sentences : 318, 383, S»4- 
340; word-order in, 343, c: 344- 
346 ; 350. Rem. : omission of anxii., 
346 ; position of, 358, 

Substantive Clauses: 383-325 ; nature 
of, 383; various kinds of, 385 ; nor- 
mal order in, 345. 

Superlative: PoeComparison: use of,888 
-225 : never uninflected, 888 ; absolute 
and relative, 888; applied to two ob- 
jects, 825. 

Surdness: 376. 

Swedish : 479, IL 

Swiss : 483, 1, a. 




Temporal Clauses : 330. ^ ^ ^^ , 

Tenses: simple, 101, 103, 448; use of, 

^ctmpoundflOO, 112-116, 270- 
281 ; origin of, 283 ; position of sepa- 
rable pwfix, 851. See the separate 
tenses. 

Thuringlan : 482, 4. __. ^. o«^ . 

Time : modes of ezpresBing time, 8»« ; 
G. of; 187 ; A. of, 808. 



Bern. ; 189, Bern. ; 130, item. ; 131, 
Bern. : 404 ; nature ot 401 ; in Eng., 
408, «; roiead of, 488, 1 ; in derived 
verbs, 53o. 
Upper Saxon : 488, 6. 

▼arlativeii: 588. . ^ ^ 

Verb: principal parts ot^ 102: mfl. of, 
103 ; personal suffixes ot 104, 118, 
121, 449 ; elassiflcation ot 864 ; ir- 
regular weak, 119, 454, 455; weak 
verbs are derivative, 117, 1. 

Beduplicating: 130, 131,458; non- 
thematfe, see mi-verbe; anomalotts, 
134-136. _ ^ ^^^ ^ 

Oompoimd: 137; D. after, 190; A. 
after, 198, 547-550 ; accent im. 481 ; 
reflexive, 138; 197; 806; 836,8; 
864 

Im'personal : subject ot 836, 1, % 5; 
eases after, 186. 193, 805 ; O. after, 
184-186 ; D. after, 189-193 ; D. or A. 
after, 196, 200 ; A. after, 198 ; two A, 
199, 801; neuter, 179; trans., 191, 
864 ; intrans., 864. , «^,. ^ 

y. of motion : c<mip. tense of, 866* 4: 
266 : 888, 8 ; 290, 8 ; past part, ot 
296; see Number, Predicate, apsdlL, 
piet. pros, verbs ; person of, in relative 
clauses, 386 ; position ot 341, 350, 
Bem. ; derivation ot 534-550. 

Yemer's Law : 411, 412, 416. 

Voice: passive, InlL ot 116; oonstmc- 

Uon iiri79.2; 202, 8; »B8-873; 

replac^ bv reflexive construction, 272 ; 

origin ot 273 ; In Go., 28?, 1. 

Vowel-declension : eee Noun, strong ; 

428-431. 
Vowels: <iuan«ty ot ?3-35, 488, j; * ; 
analysis and description ot 367-373; 
vowel-table, p. 162; graeraJ nnurks 
upon, 373; doubling ot 33,363,4; 
connecting v. In conjugation, 118; 
449. 2 ; 454, 2, 8 ; in ablaut, 393- 
400 ; in umlaut, 401. 402, 404 ; in- 
terchanges ot 403-406; lengthening 
of, in W. H. a, 488, 2 ; ««hortenrag of, 
488, 8; diphthongizauon of long v.. 

Vowel- stisms : see Vowel-OOeclcnsion. 

Wordformatlon : 495-559; nibstan- 
tives, 495-521: nronouns, 406: J^- 
Jectives, 522-533; verbs, 534-550; 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, 
551-558 ; interiections, 559. 

Word-order : 341-359 ; normal, 342 ; 
inverted, 343; dependent, 344. See 
these separate beads; in poetry and 

W arose, 359. ,^^ 

ord-Btock: 498-494. 



WOED-IITDEX. 



It contains a Uet of tho mirds, pibHibb, snfflies, and letten (rated (tf In Iba giam- 
ur. The nomben refer lo Ihe pongnqitu. The nmlaQta bate > eepuate fitea, I 
after «, 1 atier v, A after u. 



V,*i 



«,VL,* 



I; daecriptloD ot 871,4 
*—- " ■>■ 83,488,! 



«l, prepoB., 303, 1; SIO, t, 

ahc, a»o, S, Bern. 

*»([-, 516, 1. 

MM algn aTumUat, 383,1. 

•tu oa agtx of omlaai, 303, 3. 

aflH-, 518, a. 

-«a(, Dann-snlBt i ftam. Bender, 181, % ; 

183, &. 
«f, prnnnnc. of, 39, STS, I. 
aII>100;det.art.aRer,li4;iwatBr, 188; 

hm of, BBl; accent, 4aa, B. 
■Sn- « BDpeil., a!JK; accent, 4S3, 1, S. 

allail^Ui^. sa«, 8, c. 

aOi befiiie a predlcata naan, 119: Inap' 
podUon, 317; before a relaUre pm- 
DOim, 337, 8; Id companiJTe cbnsen, 
S3S ; after comparative, 333, t ; after 
adjactttei, niqie, antii-, ssa, a,a,Z. 

all, 453,1. 

-401. SOI. 

Xnt, B18, S. 

OB, 309, a; 306, 1. t. 

BDbn, 94; 433, 1; 445, 8; BSD. 

mBalt, 303} + jn ud Inl, aoi, 1, Bern. 

Vat-, 616,1 

-aal, BOS. 

antwott, 184, 1. 

Viiaat, 104, a; 511, a. 

-at, 511, 1, a; In neat, foreign ncnuis, 

on, proDDOC of, 32; asalnls of, 373, 3: 
aOgln ol| 488, S. 



(ipropnncoASi; 883; 371, S, Bern. S; 

•ee nmlant 
hu pronnnc. oC SX ; 373, B ; origin oC 
488, & 

8. 

t, pronnnc or,4j delcrtetion of.SSS.S; 
£ial, 385, 8; „)ottti"^, 383, 1, Bvin.;. 



333,3; EnB.cortH!pondBnUof,40«,»; 

t-, Bee'tt-; fisV.'l. 

tiSia VL, 130; In compoa., 538. 

Imin^'qta, 433,3. 

H-. 106, 8; WD bli; 540, 1. 
b(btii,4d7, 3. 
6rtltnl. 306, a. 
btfrjltii IV., 137. 

brainiten dl., lifil S; 454,8; 457,1. 

b[6ilu»len, 540.4. 

M. prepoe,, 303, 4; In wmpoa., 518, 4. 

EilC-, 100; nKot338. 

Mm L, 133, 1. 

licqu™, 400,3. 

iKUen VIU., 133. 

itwtn ni., 135, 8. 

trtfitn UX., J35 a. 

fitfltc, 6[[l, 7li,l:'439. 
£™cMnVUI.,lb3. 
bid (Eng.), 3SG. 



itn'lIL, 12>1, 1. ' 
m, 3U4, 1: 657, L 
£iU(a v., IS8, £; ISO; 388, 1; «B7, 1; 



itaita VtL, ISO, L 
Hfibtnl., 183,9; + Hi 
ilelft(al.,133,f. 

tTSllR VlL, 130, 1. 

ildlJdllV"., 187. 



a, i; 454, & 
in compH 184, c; 



4 pronnsc of, 6: S7S, 4; 378, 8; atja, 
I; de*crlptioniif,ST5; gnaatl^orfaw- 
d batbra, SB; Aa. cortwmiidenla of 
410, 8; 4" •■ '*" ■ •■ "" •> 

*-B,41« 



410, 8; 414, ); 418, 1, 8; 490,3; 



WOaD-IKDEZ. 




kcr.delBrt,, , 

^ »**.»; ratal. EronoOD. »J. 

fcntiiH a^, 9». 
bt'tgtnglt, 33B. 
iKni, an ittta. 

Ua, 89, tilt. 

tri\tltt,^iiUv. Dl. 



tmnil, 330. 
b«, Mi Odltn, f 
hnAi, ii6 i- , 
t*, Hfd 



t; comtatlve of )(, 33t. 

vrui^Df 413. 1, a, 

Utt. bifh'r BO; 443; n» or, 340, sta- 
tu* aM CdB, |<iit(| 345, a; mpplanud 
Ijj kdierb + prepo"., B40, 

HiB(H,S30i --" " 



■meinm.ies, il 
boiled-. 631, 1. 
tcrMm Itl., IBS, a; IBS. 
krinien III., ia», 1. 
hut, 4ior>; 0^0- 

tniA, 304, 9; In comp. verbs, 0- 

HnKn, llB,i; 4C14, & 

tftilin, 1311, S; nae Di; KGT, t; 4 



IsDeUu 33, 303,1; sign oTuiDlltll won 
liPt&rel.ri, tb, 33,43s, S; s[gn uf pli 
ml, 47, 48, Bl, &i: In csnliiijtK Ss; 
In [hflBd].-«n(Hie« -cl, -a, -fn, 71: con. 
nectlpe vowel in conjngatian, 118; de- 
Tlnliva c in verbP, S3B, SSS: KcondO' 



-( bl nonnit < td]., 498, 1; gandarof BoA 

-( tD>0-rleni8, 46, 47, 51, 497, B: Hmder 
oreDcbnonnislei, S. 

-lluidvqtlHl,&k4, I. 

i6(, IB, i tj 430. 2. 

ct. proDHDc. or, 3S: laalyde of, ST*. I; 

origin or, 4t^ 6. 
-iL4I>8,3; gender otBDchnonUim,! 
Ct9M,470, fjl,6, 
(Ig(iitaiiili4 4S^, 3. 
(in, lodef. Brt^ 3S, 41; after wtttt, wot 

fie, 0», 3, 3; Indef. prononn, 7t, 9^ 

(fii«6o«il, 328, tt,7. 
CtniO, Sll, 0. 



:i:K%i; 



t; for a-ea^te Acs., S' 



71, 033, 1; veib^iiffiS, lO*. 

-([|| fa verbs, SSS, S. 
ClKin, 174,404. 

.fin, AOl, eas, 1, 

tmvfJbltiirV,, 137,434,8. 

-cn, Doan-rnHix, 4fl; 47; Ml; SOS; iD- 
dlcnles masc e<^<id., 130, 1; in tbe»4b 
dcDi-loD, Gl, H'i; in tba dL of ftirelgD 
DaBni-, 04, e. 3; In D. and A. of prour 
DouRn, OG; in 0. ce. of ad], fbr ct, 7»; 
Ot, 3; ai6,i; la pnmraiM, 844, Sj 



A4].fDffix, 71 ; ait ; 684; In tba 
put piinTl07: 453; SOa I AM :1b 
Elielnf., 106; 4bl; in adraba, Sffl. 
ai (nt), In the pree. part., 107] In DOOU, 
GUQ; In IticgECUnlL, 1W7. 



tnlat(jen,30:l',tf;, 057,1. 

-t<. nDDn-KUffli, 47, 6S. B07; hidleaUa 
niiuc. gcnd,, 101, 1; 103, S; a* aign of 

Adj'-BDffli, 71, 633, S; In adreibi, 
BSl; BS6: coDipar. satAx, 19; 4S8; 
in Ibo Q. of pronanna, 83, 8S, 844, fc 

440, a. 

[I-, 842. 
-fHL40T, 3,Kcni. 

tmtUn Vlllj 133, 

-tta, Bd].-»nlHi, B24, B; Id), ta — , niilii- 

llected, eii. 
-ttin), verb-niBs, B37, 1. 

(ri3«*"rv., 187. 



, 70, a, »: 439, S. 

BlMnVIlL, 13a. 
tl^ncn, 407, 3. 



WOBD-INDBX. 



c8, N. and A. sg. nenL, 81; pecnliw wee 
oT, 230; gender, 108 ; replBcinft co^ 

neuter, 88 ; 183 ; A. snppluited by 
pnp(u_>34,l; lDdeaiilMaubject,a3tt, 
1, &1,G; EiamniaMcal mbject and tir 
pletlT& 83«, 3; 313; poelUoa of ij 
fix 388, e; (« (N.) »nd iDnnimi, 

aS?*' '•""•""'■ 

(1114 M. 

(Mol, B6; 199, 1; 300. 

tn, pTommc ot. 32; uialyaU o^ ST9, 8; 



f, pnMnnc. of, 9; deecrlption Of, 380; 
Bug. «orrelponilenta o^41CkS; 414, 

fat«iVU., 130, 1; 417,1; 4S8, 1. 
toBcdi VL, ISO, 4B7: + tHtltnn, 990, t. 
faiSctiYlI., 130,1; *ll8, ST 
tap, 664, i, 
lattB'nVIL. 130,1, 
[aultniin, S89, S, a. 
-ISWg, B31, 1. 
UaUa Vm., 133, 

gdnc'aiB; 505. 
finbenllL, 135,1; 464. 
MKnvm,, 133. 
fittaen IL, 1*4, S, 
mrffn II., 134, 1. 
KliftnlL, 124,1. 

iraatn. 189; 4ST, S; construction after, 

109. 

raudulminFr, lee. 
nroubli, 166. 

, x~v': 401. 

iriDi 604. 

Siuutit, SOS, S; 
Be, 70, %, 6; 304, 8; 610, E. 
f uri^Hn. 4S4, B. 
furti»6.n88,'f, 
gftiit TS,e,S; 439,1 



fl, pronnnc. ot lO; 375,8,4; 891, >; Id 
Arei^ noid?, 378, 4; 383, l,Kem. ; 
anet n In li, O., 3S^ 1, o; Bog. cott» 
spondentB of, 408, 8, 4; «a, 403, 4; dfr 
ecrlptloTi of, 38», S; >w g^, 

gHKnVni., 133. 



-, BIO 7; 543; 



p«rt,l0J, 

in i'.rj.Sminp.T., 648,1. 
;;' 460; Impenunal, 206; 



230, '4: 39b. 

gf be 1^(11 II., la'4, i. 

gt^en Vn., 1^0, 1; 136,1; «Di,: 
+ ln(., ^00, S; past put., 896. 



4B7,B; 474; 



a((te«, compsriHon ot, 76i 1. 
a<!4ee'nV-, 188,1. 
S'WiKlsc. M33. 
ncflcn, 138, Hem. 
OKlttltc, 511. 
gtliolt, 819; 465,3. 
aeminntnUL. IBS, g. 
StniS, 418 a; 463,1. 

mn, soS; 4o'3,'i; gtndei ot. 



glfiicn 1.7188,' 1, 
g[lnim(B VnL, 133. 
aDniHii. 471, G. 
grafien VI., 189. 



imponeoa of, 79, 1; 43A 



.procDTic. of, It; deWripUea ot, 374; 
£d^. corre^uondenta ot410,St 416. 
1; eileiice oE 33; 3eOl 491. * : kwi 
oK4ia,3; flga ot lenglii, 33, 363, S; 
S; b _ A. 73 ; 490, 3, b ; t—a, lit, 
Keu.; 41G. 



iii>; contmcted forme, 
lerwDsL 80S ; In eopip. 




Indloitaa IMn. genda'. 



WOBI>-Un>EX. 

"■ "% *■ till 46b' 3. 

fj'i*- (fta.ia'; 8S;' 443,1 

aW*; tDCODip.nriM,MD.& £n''\''iro"l'^86fl^"*'*" 

|M|<>«it Bis, i. ft. H„a, 43B, i. ■ 

ol», «6. ,„ , , , li(f(" IL, JS4, S ; l»a: 411: 4«8. 

.^?*^A OitSta II., 1^4,4 

Icuimrn Iv.. I'si; 105; 480,1; nmhot 
_ iBprea,, 12T. Ben-j + paM part, MSi 

, feflfn t A. or D„ a07, !, BeUk 

l,praniinC(it;lB;4MCllpliaBoeSOtt1, Icnntii, 1SB,3: 807,1. . . 

l;<lo,4««,4. ShHSIS. 

•U, SCHt; tDdlcalamMbCaid., 101,1; htifittti L, DtS.L 

-141, Um, 1; tSS, & ht«4(il ll-, 1)J», 1. 

b, pronane. of, 33^ ; Ma I; In retnpli- StMx, 43B. 4. 

eallaKTertw,C1.VIl-,4D8,i; 488,8,0. Kiicn II., 184,2: 181. 
1(— tu, 1^4^00. 
-it. noga-tulDx, 408, 4; Indltatea fUn. 

grader, 161, 1. a 

-iirrn, v«rl» in, 108, 4 : 49S, a ; 538. «• 

5O0' saoTs, & 1, proniuic. of, 15; oaicilpUciiL o^ 301; 

t»S^. p'™^., 8B ; <^ 0,, «43. . ; "fS^VO, ^Jgk^ut^^^O.^; 

IB, 300,6. _ _ _ !«nt"Vfl,18ii 8lirM458,>. 

laut, SS6. 

liBln, 100. 

Ungft, 550, 1. 

Miaa iuBlead of gtlctrt, lOO, I; couetr. 



labfin, 3^0,1; 

Am, SOS. 

intnC, aoo. 

-li^.kdJ.-euOU, Sll; K14; 1133,4. 

3. iJlbn'.^an'a; '' ' 

\AbiBl.,\kft,i. 
Jipranimc.of, 13; 318,4;<l«WTlpttoncif, ~lcU iiDQn-Hufflij^4S, 1; SCO, 1; i 

j(, 33*. 



, 1; 411. 



ti, 6SO, 4, a. 
— Poflli 601., 

.eidoferKtnt. 



j.jllft, S 



i5,a. w»n v., las, 



... --, Wtrtti,. 

inb, Oi, aoo, 145, 1. let, Id [mper. 

r, BO; 443, l; Q. ig. of, 810, 1; OM le^, 430, a. 

Mi, e4<f. etumnnti, 306; 404, S. 



'%%, 



3uiiflf". 61(1, IS, a. -fcult; tn comp., 1 

tug, prot., 189, AiAi «d).-Bu(Bi, aj 

fcBBJi, 0*5, 8 — *■'-' —"- ■ 



tkmV.,l'i»,»; 4BT,1; IL, 133; 
-Itnji, noDn-Hiffli, BOO, 8; lndiaU« 
-iS^cn, iooX a. 



maAcii + int. »ao, 2. 

mull, oiafi 

mtfltB, toit. 

tnalb, Bia, R. 

-mat OSl, ». 

iBaii4, lOO; 363; SflS, I. 

SRdnn, 58, B9: tncomp., 179. 

BttoulDUit, 4Ud; 1»4,£ 

tntfi, compsrison of, TS, 1; 100 ; «39| 

nBed la comparBL, HIM. 
mdirti, TO 1; lOO. 
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DENTS. 
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GEL, Professor of German in the University of Wisconsin. 
l2mo, half bound , $i 50 
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Poerie far Hans nnd Sehule. A Collection op German Poems 
FOR USE IN Schools and Famiues. Selected and arranged by 
L. R. Klemm. ... .... $1 25 

EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

' " This ift one of the neeteat and belt oonections of German poems that we have 

seen for manv a day. It is publidied in a handy volume, upon handsome paper, with 
cImt type,—in fiu:t a model of dainty typognLpfay. The contents will merit tkeir set- 
thif . There is scarcdy a place where German is taught tlut it would not be servicea- 
ble, and if it is received with the favor it merits, it will quickly supplant the less full 
ana poorer collections hitherto in use.** — Jpuma/ o/Educatwn, 

*^ This is a most excellent collection of German poems. They are arranged in 
four parts according to a system of gndation,aiiA it is refreshing to find that here a 
single boolc is sufficient for the purpose whiciTordinarlly woula require four."— 7)(# 
Churckmam, 

^ The editor reminds readers in his preface of Goethe's msxim, that one should 
*ead at least * one jrood poem a day.* He says beautiful precepts and truths expressed 
n good poetry will ever exercise a beneficial influence, ajid 3rounflF and old will eo^ 
Jiem as though thev were their own thoughts. The collection wm be of great service 
:o students in the German language.*'— jftviv/ii^i&x/rrM. 

" The poems In this collection have been selected and arranged with excellent 
[udgment. German poetry has many short pieces that are poetical gems. Large use 
has Deen made of these, and variety of topics and meters has been carefully kept In 
view. The book !s very handsomely printed, and in all respects it deserves attention." 
'^Worcester Spy. 

** The book contains the gems of German mmor song, by the greatest German 
ringers, and will prove a most acceptable and valuable contribution to the stock of 
school and family reading." — St, LouU R(^ublican, 

^* Must prove advantageous wherever the German language is being learned 
or spoken among English-speaking people.'* — Commonwealth, 

^^ There are none but good poems in It, and we are jgreatly mistaken if this is 
not the very book that many a teacner has been looking for in y^Soi.^*— Examiner and 
Chronicle. 

!a«x>m- 
, , and 

»«i» ..«.»»».. »»».. .^v^u<«^ acqiwinted with great authors in their most playful moods. 
The book has that most necessary characteristic in a book for young readers of a foreipti 
tongue, it is very attractive in its appearance, and the type is all that the eyes most uiw 
familiar with the German could desire." — Christian Union, 

^^ Nothing facilitates the acquisition of German more than the committing to 
memory of short poems : and a judicious selection for this purpose, or for reading in 
classes or at random, will be welcome to thousands. Mr. Klemm has drawn from the 
purer fountains of German verse, and has arranged the pieces in four sections adapted 
to the use of our graded schools, giving twenty-^ve of the simple kind for primary pu- 
pils, increasing the quantity and complexity for the intermediate and grammar grades, 
and devoting two-nfths ot the wnole to tne needs of the high schools. The fitaw7 
nuige is wide, and the'standard \&^,^^— Christian Register, 
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German Classics for American Stndents. Edited by James 
Morgan Hart, LL. D. Vol. I. — Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea, 
$i.oo. Vol. II.— Schiller's Plccolomini, $1.25. Vol. IIL—Selec 
tions from Goethe's Prose, $1.00. Vol. IV. — Goethe's Fatist, 
Part I, $1.25. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS AND PROiTESSORS' LETTERS. 



" We commend them most heartily to our teachers, and confidently predict 
that wherever one of these volumes is tise«lv the whole series will speedily and eagerly 
be adopted." — Educational Monthly of Virginia. 

*^ We find them to be very accurate and reliable in the presentation of the text, 
and concise and scholarly in the introduction and commentary. We are fflad to know 
that we are not to lack hereafter what we have heretofore ereatly needed— a carefully 
edited and scholarly series of text books for the student of German literature."— StcA^ 
Bulletin. 

*^ We cannot commend tlie make-up of Hkrmakn and Dorothka too hiffhly, 
its elegance and neatness justifying all praise. The comfdete set will be as valuable to 
a student or to a reader of German as any we have seen of its class, and a large demand 
would but be a just appreciation of the care and fine qualities shown by the editor, or 
the taste and beauty of the little volumes th^nselves.' — Z>a//^ Evening TravelUr, 

**• The series will form a set of delightful and valuable text-books for the stu* 
dents of German. I sh&U without doubt introduce some or all of them into my classes.? 
—Prof. White 0/ IVabash College* 

** Thev are the best edited text'-books In modem languages that it has ever 
been my good fortune to meet with." — Prop. Massib 0/ Richmond College, 

** GoBTHE*s pRosB dcserves Special commendation for the exquisite perfection 
of the text, no less than for the care Prof Hart, so thoroughly at home on such subjects, 
has displayed, both as editor and commentator. The reception of the experimental 
volumes has been so cordial as to justify the publication of Uie supplementary series." 

^N. y. World. 

*'*■ This series Is proving its worth wherever brought into use. There is no 
question that the study of the German lai^^age nUght be greatiy extended with profit, 
and as a means to an end the German classics are serving an invaluable purpose, by 
introducing to the students of that language the best thoughts in both poetry and prose 
of the German literature." — Syracuse Journal, 

*^ A gentieman of the acknowledged ability of Professor Hart, with such a 
praiseworthy intention, can hardly fail to do such good work. The excellence of the 
plan of the work, and the thoroughness of the notes are seen at a glance."— i^»fer«l 
Christian, 

" They are treasures of which students and lovers of German literature should 
not fail to possess themselves, and which can be received only with the highest favor." 
— Commonwealth, 

*-^ James Morgan Hart is one of the best known American students of German. 
He has written several things on Grermany and the German cbarac^ that entitle 
his opinions to the highest respect. He is of all men the one most eminently &ted for 
the task of editing this series, and we can heartily recommend it to American ~ ~ * — 
•I German."— TVfc^ Journal, 
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Studies in German Literature. By Bayard Taylor. 
Edited by Maris Taylor. With an introduction by the Hon« 
Geo. H. Boker. Octavo, cloth extra, . . ^3 oo 

" A thoroughly excellent work, admirably fulfilling the purpose for which 
it was written. * * * It forms the best introduction to German literature the 
Enf;Iish student can lay hands upon. Leares nothing to be desired by the 
aspiring student who wi&es for a guide, or by the general reader who is desirous 
of trustworthy and vigorous sket^es of the leading features of the literature of 
Germany." — Londtm Sptctaior, 

" Without having received the last touches of the author's hand, it is con- 
spicuous for the modest learning, admirable judgonent, profound insight, and 
wise criticism." — N^ Y, Inbutu, 

'* The work of a painstaking scholar, who can select with rare discernment 
what should come to the foreground of attention, and has the power of express* 
ing his own views with extraordinary grace." — LiUraty World, 

'* Admirable for their clear, discriminating taste and strong equal criticism, 
* * * The author's power of imparting to others his own comprehension 
of an artist's scope and quality is something very rare." — Springfield Re» 
publican. 

" These lectures are intended to serve as an ' introduction ' to the literature 
of Germany, and a more enticing one it would be hard to find." — N, V, Ha old. 

"It is full of the most subtle and suggestive criticism." — Appleton^s 
youmaL 

** The volume has a very particular value, for it treats on subjects concern- 
ing which Mr. Taylor was in every way qualified to speak with the voice of au- 
thority." — Phila, Evening Telegraph, 

" There could be no better guide placed in the hands of any desiring to 
begin the study of this great and rich literature." — Harper^s Weekly. 

"It is a masterly exhibition of Mr. Taylor's practical sch<darship."*- 
Hartford Courant, 

" These lectures, are in character, elementary and popular * * * and show 
the author's wide knowledge of German." — Hartford Times, 

" They are full of the products of wide and accurate scholarship, and show 
a subtlety and depth of analytical power." — Detroit Free JPress, 

* The lectures on Lessing, Schiller and Goethe, are each worth the price of 
the book." — Brooklyn Eagle. 

'* The volume is admirably adapted to the needs of students of German 
Literature." — Boston Efening Transcript. 

** The touch of Bayard Taylor is always so vivifying that it is deli^itfiil to 
the mature scholar as well as to the student." — Milwaukee Sentinel, 
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